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PREFACE. 


The writer of this volume has endeavoured to collecf, 
in a readable and attractive form, the best of those medical 
Ana that have been preserved by tradition or literature. 
Ill doing so, ho has not only done his best to combine and 
classify old stories, but also cautiously to select his mate- 
rials, so that his work, while affording amusement to the 
leisure hours of Doctors learned iu^ their craft, might con- 
tain no line that should render it unfit for the drawing- 
room table. To effect Hi is, it bhs been found necessary to 
reject many valuable and cha|racteristic anecdotes — some 
of them entering too minutely into the mysterifis and 
technicalities of medicine and, surgery, and some being 
spiced with a humour ill calculated to please the delicacy 
of the nineteenth century. / 

Much of the contents of tl^is volume has never before 
been published, but, after being drawn from a variety of 
manuscript sources, is now for[ the first time submitted to 
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PREFACE, 


the world. It would-be difficidt to enumerate all the per- 
sons to whom the writer is indebted for access to docu- 
ments, suggestions, critical notes, or memoranda. He 
cannot, liowevcr, let the present occasion go by without 
expressing his gratitude to the College of Physicians, for 
the prompt urbanity with w^hicli they allowed him to in- 
spect tho treasures of their library. To Dr Munk, tlie 
learned librarian of tho College — who for many years, in 
the scant leisure allowed him by the urgent demands of 
an extensive practice, has found a dignified pastime in an- 
tiquarian and biographic research — the writer’s best 
thanks arc due. With a liberality by no moans always 
found in a student possessed of “ special information,” the 
Doctor surrendered liis precious stores to the use of a com- 
parative stranger, apparently without even thinking of 
the value of his gift. Put even more than to the librarian 
of the College of Pliysicians the writer is indebted for 
assistance to his very kind friend Dr Diamond, of Twick- 
enham House— a gentleman who, to all the best quality’s 
of a complete physicifin, unites tlio graces of a scholarly 
mind, an enthusiasm for art, and the fascinations of u 
generous nature. * 
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A BOOK ABOUT DOCTOKS. 


ClIAraiSK I. 

SOMRTinNO A130UT STICKS, AND KATllCR LLSS ABOUT WIOS. 


Propebly troalod and fully oApanded, this subject of 
“the stick*’ would t*o\er all ihc ni^'ca ol mail in all^ regions 
and all ages indeed, it wtuild hidcyexerv member of the 
man familv MIcuIkmi could he dy\'u to tlie 

ed 111 every ciiapter ot the world’s jp ' 

to the r'fhJdn — to the fasces of IheJ 
.school -boy honours (often nucoii 
»vhen he sa 3 '^a ho will hek^ or ' »)w( 
nt raid’s stall of ifermes, the cml| 
of F.^culapiua, and the rods 
sorcerers — to the mystic buiaUj 
tluj nine mu^'Ca, that Dr Buabjp 
a simple English parent believ 
commended as an element ir 
sacred wands of savage tribes, 
sheriffs, and tho highly-polishi 
that hover about the ante-roon 
The rule of thumb has been sai 
world. And what is this thu 
emblematic of a sovereign aut 
pule ? The stick,'' says the 
from heaven ** 

The only sticks, however, 
about are physicians* canes, bai 
rue which are still strewn befo 
a criminal court- Why flhouW’ 

The physician’s caije is e ver 
It is now disused, but up to 


li8tory,t.‘^"^d and profane, 
li^omnu lClor‘<, which every 
iciously) {lith an allusion 
he won’t be Itckvd , — to the 
reus of Mercury, the wand 
Moses and the contending 
of nine twugs, in honour of 
jloAcd to wield, and which many 
s 8olomon, in all his glory, re- 
dom(‘stic jurisdiction -to the 
lie staffs of oup constables and 
d gold sticks and black rods 
of St James’s or Portsoken, 
to bo the government of this 
b but a short stick, a Bceptre^ 
^rity which none dares to dis- 
ijyptian proverb, “ came down 


jhat we here care to speak 
^ poles, and the twigs of 
the prisoner in the do<*k of 
|ey be thus strung together ? 
ancient part of his insignia, 
recent times no doctor of 
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medicine presumed to pay a professional visit, or even to be 
seen in public, witbout tnis mystic vrand. Long as a foot- 
man’s stick, smooth and varnished, with a heavy gold knob or 
cross-bar at the top, it was an instrument with which, down . 
to the present century, every prudent aspirant to medical 
practice was provided. The celebrated “gold-headed cane** 
which Eadcliffe, Mead, Askew, Pitcairn, and Baillie success- 
ively bore is preserved in the College of Physicians, bearing 
the arms which those gentlemen assumed, or were entitled to. 
In one respect it deviated from the physician’s cane proper. 
It has a cross-bar almost like a crook ; whereas a physician’s 
wand ouglit to have a knob at the top. This knob in olden 
times was hollow, and contained a vinaigrette, which the man 
of science always held to his nose when he approached a sick 
person, so that its fumes might protect him from the noxious 
exhalations of his patient. We know timid jieople who, on 
the same plan, have their handkerchiefs washed in camphor- 
water, and bury their faces in them whenever they pass the 
corner of a dingy street, or cross an open drain, or come in 
contact with an ill-looking man. When Howard, thephilan- 
*^J/oj)jstj^ jisii;ed Exeter, found that the medical officer of 
the county gat^ cauaP^^ ^ clause to be inserted in his 
agreement witM^magistfates, exonerating him from attend- 
ance and servi^s dunngV^y outbreak of the gaol fever. 
Most likely this/gentleman,^ books or experience, had been 
enlightened as tio the ineffiejev of the vinaigrette. 

But though 'the doctor, flko a soldier skulking from the 
field of battl^, might with^mpunity decline visiting the 
wretched captives, the judge Vj as forced to do his part of the 
social duty to them— to sit in f^^oir presence during their trial 
in a close, fetid court ; to^ bf ^-beat them when they pre- 
sumed to make any declaration pf their inilocence beyond a brief 
V not guilty j ” to read them energetic homily ou the con- 
^nuenoes oi giving way to coi^'^P^ passions and evil manners ; 
and, finally, to order them ipir proper apportionments of 
whipping, or incarceration, o? banishment, or death. Such 
was the abominable conditio^ prisons, that the poor 

creatures dragged from them M placed in the dock often by 
the noxious of their bodies made seasoned cnminal 

lawyers turn pale-*pitly. jJrhaps, through fear, but chiefly 
through physical d&coi^ri- Then arose the custom of 
sprinkling aromatic herbs bf ore the prisoners— so that if the 
health of his Lordship and gentlemen of the long robe 
suffered from tlJe tainted at leasttheir senses of 

smell might be shocked as as Then, also, came 
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the chaplain’s bouquet, with which that reverend oificer was 
always provided wheu accompanying a criminal to Tyburn. 
Coke used to go circuit cprying in his hand an enormous ton 
funiished with a handle, in the shape of a goodly stick — the 
whole forming a weapon of offence and defence. It is not 
improbable that the shrewd lawyer caused the end of this 
cumbrous instrument to be furnished with a vinaigrette. 

So much for the head of the physician’s cane. The stick 
itself was doubtless a relic of the conjuring paraphernalia with 
which the healer, in ignorant and superstitious times, worked 
upon the imagination of the credulous. Just as the R which 
the doctor still affixes to his prescription is the old astrological 
sign (ill-drawn) of Jupiter, so his cane descended to him from 
Hermes and Mercurius. It was a relic of old jugglery, and of 
yet older religion — one of those baubles which we know well 
where to find, but which our conservative tendencies disincline 
us to sweep away without some grave necessity. 

The charming-stick, the magic l^sculapian wand of the 
medicine-man, differed in shape and) significance from the pole 
of the barber-surgeon. In the British Apollo,” 1703, No. 3, 
we read : — J 

** I’d know why he that sellefli alo 
Hangs out a chequer’d partber pale. 

And why a barber at pojp ‘ 

Puts forth a parti-coloui| 


‘'In ancient Some, when^n loved fighting, 
And wounds and scars m much delight iii, 

Han-menders then babble pay 

Which wo call surgeof^ this aay. 

’Twas order’d that a Ige long pole, 

With basin deck’d, slfid grace the hole, 
To guide the wounde^l^S unlopt 
Could walk, on stumpi^ other hopt ; 

But when they ended ahheir wars, 

And men grew out of IcA with scars, 

Their trade decaying, toW swimming, 

Th( J oin’d the other tr A of trimming ; 
And to their poleB, to either. 

Thus twisted Doth their qdet together/* 


The priueipal objection tbatkti 
that it leayes the question unr^ ' 
very lamo attempt to answer ’ 
delivered in the House of 


ing the surgeons’ incoi ^ 
still in force, the 



answer is 
IfitBr making only a 
Thurlow, in a speech 
17th of July, 1797, oppos- 
[, said tbati “ By a statute 
ons were each to use a pole. 
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The barbers were to have theirs blue and white, striped 
with no other appendage ; but the Burgeons’, which was the 
same in other respects, was likewise to have a gallipot 
and a red rag, to denote the particular nature of thedt 
vocation.” 


But the reason why the surgeon’s polo was adorned with both 
blue and red seems to have escaped the ChanceJlor. The ohir* 
urgical pole, properly tricked, ought to have a line of blue paifit, 
another of red, and a third of white, winding round its len^h, 
in a regular serpentine progression — the blue representing the 
venous blood, the more brilliant colour the arterial, and the 
white thread being symbolic of the bandage used in tying up 
the arm after withdrawing the ligature. The stick itself a 


sign that the operator possesses a stout stall* for his patients to 
hold, continually tightening and relaxing their grasp diuring 
the operation — accelerating the flow of the blood by the mus- 
cular action of the arm. The phlebotomist’s btalf is of great 
anti<iuity. It is to be found amongst his properties, in an 
illuminated missal of the time of Edward the Eirst, and in an 
engraving of the “ Comenii Orbis Pictus.” 

Possibly^ in ancient times the physician’s cane and the 
twere used nmre actively. Eor many centuries 
uur^o*: 3 cJuD YKjeiJeved in JU a sovereign remedy for bodily 
fustigation was \s moral ^iljngs, and a beating was prescribed 
ailment aa * -ailj and%tealing. This 

lor an ague q Octavius Augustus 

pn^ss ^ 0 CamDall^^*® believed that it had the same 

ot Smatica internally. Galen recom- 

wribed it in certain caaes of irritability-" bi sit jure- 

niret non vult obcdire.flagelleh^fi^q^.^teret fortite^^^ 

l^?(ida case iJi which club^®*';™ produced extent re- 
m.ite on a young patient to «* ^ose 

iiToo nil. Aatinn/Cooper ^as in Paris, he attended 
one occasion. diSngttdspirf studrat-cou^ Coopw saw 


and uneovarad hia head. 



WIGS. 5 

Donnes moi un baton ! ” screamed Desault ; and ho boat 
the boy unmercifully. 

venez vous ?’* inquired the operator when the casti- 
gation was brought to a close. 

” Faubourg de St Antoine,” was the answer. 

“ Oui, je lo orois,” replied Desault, with a shrug — speaking 
a truth experience had taught him — “ tous les coquins vicii- 
nent de ce quartier la.” 

. But enough for the present of the barber-surgeon and his 
pole. “Tollile barberum,” — ^as Bonnel Thornton suggested, 
when, in 1745 (a year barbarous in more ways than one), the 
surgeons, on being disjoined from tho barbers, were asking 
what ought to be their motto. 

Next to his cane, the physician’s wig was tho most import- 
ant of his accoutrements. 'Jt gave profound learning and 
wise thought to lads just out of their teens. As the Jiorse- 
hair skull-cap gives idle Mr Briefless all tho acuteness and 
gravity of asj)eet whicdi one looks for in an attorney-general, 
8b the doctor’s artificial locks were to him a crown of honour. 
One of the Dukes of JTolstein, in the eighteenth century, just 
missed dcsl ruction through being warned not to put on his 
head a poisoned wig wlii(*h a traitorous peruke-maker offered 
him. To lest the value of the advice given him, the Duke had 
the wig put upon the liead of its fabricator. Within twelve 
minutes the mary'xpired! Wo have never heard of a physi- 
cian finding dccSii in a wig; but a doctor who found tho 
means o^ life in one is no rare bird in history. 

Each son of Sol, to make him look more big, 

Had on a largo, grave, decent, thicc-tailed wig ; 

Hi-, clothes full-hinimed, with button-holes behind, 

Ptiff wLre the skirl with huokram stoutly lined ; 

Tho (loth-cut velvit, or more reverend black, 

Pull-made, and powder’d half-way down his back ; 

Large decent cuffs, which near tho ground did reach, 

With half-a-Klo/en buttons fix’d on each. 

Grave were their faces— fix’d in solemn state, 

These men struck awe ; their children carried weight. 

In rovcicnd wigs old heads young shoulders boro, 

And twenty-five or thirty seemea threescore. ” 

The three-tailed wig was the one worn by Will Atkins, 
the gouMoctor in Charles the Second’s tifpe fftgood special- 
ty then!). Will Atkins lived in the 014. ^Ewley, and bad a 
vast j^tice. His nostrums^ some^ of which were composed 
of difiTerent ingredients, vn^ Wonderful — ^but far less so 
than bis wig, which was comb^and frizzled over ea^h cheek. 
When Will walked visitiip his patients, he 

sometimes carried a cani^l)ut never wore a hat. Such au 
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article of ’costume would liave disarranged the beautiful locks, 
or, at least, have obscured their glory. 

“ Physic of old her entry made 

Bcn< ith th* immense full-bottom's shade ; 

While the gilt cane, with solemn pndc, 

To each sagacious nose applied, 

Setm’d but a necessary prop 

To bear the weight of wig at top *' 

One of the most magnificent wigs on record was that ojf 
Colonel Dalmahoy, w hich was celebrated in a song beginning : — 

“ If jou would see a noble wig, 

And m that wig a man look big, 

To TiUdgato Hill lopiir, inj joy. 

And ga 78 on Cornel Dalmahoy 

On Ludgate Hill, in close proximity to the Hall of the 
Apothecaries in Water Lane, the Colonel vended drugs and 
nostrums of all sorts — sweetmeats, washes for the complexion, 
scented oil for the hair, pomades, love- drops, and charms. 
AVadd, the humorous collector of anecdotes relating to his 
profession, records of him : — ' 

Dalmahoy sold infusions and lotions, 

Decoctions, and gaiglcs, and pills ; 

Electuaries, powdcis, and potions, 

Speimaceti, salU, scamiiiony, squills. 

Horse-aloes, burnt alum, agaric, 

Balm, benroine, blood-stone, and dill ; 

Cabtor, camphor, and acid tartaric, 

With specifics for every ill. 

** But with all hib specifies in store, 

Death on Dalmahoy one day did pop ; 

And although he had doctois a score, 

Made poor Dalmahoy shut up his shop.** 

The last silk-coated physician was Henry Revell Reynolds, 
M.D., one of the physicians who attended George III. during 
his long and melancholy afiliction. Though this gentleman 
came c^uite down to living times, he persisted to the end in 
wearing the costume — of a well-powdered wig, silk coat, 
breeches, stockings, buckled shoes, gold-headed cane, and lace 
ruffles — with which he commenced his career. He was the 
Brummel of the Facul^, and retained his fondness for delicate 
apparel to th^ Even in his grave-clothes the coxcombi- 
cal tastes of the nuii^L exhibited themselves. Hb cere- 
ments were of “a gocm make.’' 

** Heic wQll-drBH|9d Reynolds lies, 

J>ut sure a smarter 
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WhflBt Brocklesby’s wig is still bobbing about in the dis- 
tance, we may as well tell a good story of him. lie was an 
eccentric man, with many good points, one of which was his 
friendship for Dr Johnson. The Duchess of Eichmoiul re- 
quested Brocklesby to visit her maid, who was so ill that sho 
could not leave her bed. The physician proceeded forthw lih 
to Bichmond House, in obedience to the command. On 
arriving there he was shown up-stairs by the invalid’s husband, 
who held the post of valet to the Duke. The man was a very 
intelligent fellow, a character with whom all visitors to Kich- 
mond House conversed freely, and a vehement politician. In 
this last characteristic the Doctor resembled him. Slowly the 
physician and the valet ascended the staircase, discussing the 
fate of parties, and the merits of ministers. They became ex- 
cited, and declaiming at the top of their voices entered the 
sick-room. The valet — forgetful of his marital duties in the 
delights of an intellectual contest — poured in a broadside of 
sarcasms, ironical inquiries, and red-hot declamation; the 
doctor — with true English pluck — returning fire, volley for 
voile}". The battle lasted for ujiwards of an hour, when the 
two combatants walked down-stairs, and the mail of medicine 
took his departure. When the doctor arrived at his door, and 
was stepping from his carnage, it flashed across liis mind that 
he had not applied his finger to his patient’s pulse, or even 
asked her how she felt herself! 

Previous to Charles II. *s reign physicians were in the ha- 
bit of visiting their patients on horse-back, sitting sidew’ays on 
foot-cloths like women. Simeon Fox and Dr Argent were the 
last Presidents of the College of Physicians to go their rounds 
in this undignified manner. With “ the Bestoration ” came 
the carriage of the London physician. The Lex Talionis says, 
“ For there must now be a little coach and two horses ; and, 
being thus attended, half-a-piece, their usual fee, is but ill- 
taken, and popped into their left pocket, and possibly mav 
cause the patient to send for his worship twice before ho will 
come again to the hazard of another angel.” 

. The fashion, once commenced, soon prevailed. In Queen 
Anne’s rei^, no physician writh the slightest pretensions to 
practice could manage without his chariot and four, sometimes 
even six, horses. In our own day an equij^tms ^ some sort is 
considered so necessary an appendage to fk mdical practition- 
er, that a physician without a a fly that can pass 

niiUiter for one) is looked on Ww hilspicion. He is marked 
do^n nuntvak iujet in the ^jjirast wnib dl»rgyinen without 
duty, barristers without o||||lTOrB, and ^ollsmen whose Irish 
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tenantry obstinately refuse to keep tbem supplied with money* 
On the whole the carriage sysiem is a good one. It protects 
stair carpets from being soiled with muddy boots (a great 
thing !), and bears cruelly on needy a«*pi rants after profesaional 
employment (a yet greater thing! and one that manifestly 
ought to be the object of all professional etiquette !). If the 
early struggles of many fasliionahle physicians were fully and 
courageously written, we should htne some heart-rending 
stories of the screwing and scraj)ing and shifts by which their 
first equipages were maintained. "Who hasn’t heard of the 
darling doctor wlio taught singing under the moustachioed 
and bearded guise of au Italian Count, at a young ladies’ 
school at Claphani, iu order that he might make his daily 
West-end calls between 3 p.m. and 0 p.m. in a well-built 
brougham drawn by a fiery stec'd from a livery stables r 
There was one noted case of a young physician who provid'^'d 
himself with the means of figuring in a brougham during the 
May-fair morning, by condescending to the garb and duti^'S of 
a fiyman during the hours of darkness, lie used the s.mie 
carriage at both periods of the four-and-twciity hours, lolling 
in it by da> light, and silting on it by gaslight. The poor 
fellow forgetting himself on one occasion, so far as to jump in 
when he ought to Iia\e jumped oiu or jump on wdicn he oind i 
to have jumped in, he published his delicate secret to an 
kind world. 

It is a rash thing for a young man to start his carrii'^e, 
unless he is sure of being able to sustain it for a do/.cn m tu^. 
To drop it is sure destruction. We remember an anihnlouM 
Phaeton of Hospitals who astonished the world — not only nf 
his profession, but of all Ijoudon — with an equipage lit for au 
ambassador — the vehicle and the steeds being obtained, like 
the arms blazoned on h s panels, upon credit. Six years af- 
terwards he was met by a friend crushing the mud on the 
Marylehone pavements, and with a characteristic assurance, that 
even adversity w'as unable to deprive him of, said “ that his 
hi dth was so much deranged that his dear friend Sir James 
Clarke bad prescribed continual walking exercise for him as the 
only means of recovering his powers of digestion.” His friends 
— good-natured peoiilo, as friends always are — observed that it 
was a pity Stir James hadn’t given him the advice a few years 
sooner -prevention l^eing better than cure.” 

Though physician^' began generally to take to caridagea in 
Charles ll.’s reign, it Tngy not be supposed that no doctor of 
medicine before eriaigrfeoced the motion of a w heel- 

ed carriage. In ^jlHHf&urvoJl^Xcindon ” one may read 
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* In the year 1563, Dr Langton, a physician, rid in a car, 
^ith a gown of damask, lined with velvet, and a coat of velvet,, 
and a cap of the same (such, it seems, doctors then wore), but 
having a blue hood pinned over his^ cap ; which was (as it 
seems) a customary mark of guilt. And so came through 
pheapside on a market-day.** 

The doctor’s offence was one against public morals, lie 
had loved not wisely — but too well. The same generous 
weakness has brought learned doctors, since Langton’s day, 
into extremely ridiculous positions. 

The cane, wig, silk coat, stockings, side-saddle, and car- 
riage, of the old physician have been mentioned. AVo may 
,not pass over his muff in silence. That he might have his 
'binds warm and delicate of touch, and so be able to discrimi- 
'>■ nto to a nicety the qualities of his patient’s arterial pulsa- 
ti,)ns, he made his rounds, iu cold weather, holding before him 
a varge fur muff, in w^hich his fingers and lore-arms were con- 
ceided. 


CHAPTER IT. 


EATILT ENOLISU PHYSICIA^"S. 


ino IS a soience which hath been, as wo have said, more professed 
tii<iu-]t.bourrd, and yet more laboured than mlvancod ; the labour having 
b«:f n, 111 my judgment, rather in circle than in progression. For I find much 
iteration, and small progression.** — Lord Bacon's Advancement of Learning. 

%£ British doctor, however, does not make his first ap- 
pearaStce in sable dress and full-bottomed wig. Chaucer’s 
physician, who was groundit in Astronomy aud Magyk J^a- 
turel,** and whose “ study was hut lytyl in the Bible,” had a 
far smarter and more attractive dress. 


“ In sanguyn and in perse ho clad was al, 
f Lined with taifata and with sendal.** 


Taffeta and silk, of crimson aDd ,sl^i^M^% c«>loUi\ rnuathave 
given an imposing appearance to |l|fe*^brtby gentiornau, who, 
reaiiexnbli]^ many later of the Bible, re* 

bfembled them also in his 
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“ And yit h6 was but es^ of dispenre, 

He lcept4 that he won in pcstelencc ; 

For gold in phjsik is a coidiril ; 

Therefore he lovedc gold in special.” 

Amongst our more celebrated and learned English physi- 
cians was John Phreas, bom about tbo commencement of th6 
fifteenth century, and educated at Oxford, where he obtained a 
fellowship on the foundation of Balliol College. Ilis M.B. 
degree he obtained in Padua, and the large fortune be made by 
the practice of physic was also acquired in Italy.' He was a 
poet, and an accomplished scholar. Some of his epistles in MS. 
are still preserved in the Balliol Library and at the Bodleian. 
His translation of Diodorus Siculus, dedicated to Paul II., 
procured for him from that pontiff the fatal gift of an English 
bishopric. A disjip])ointed candidate for the same preferment 
is said to have poisoned him before the day appointed for his 
consecration. 

Of Thomas Linacre, successively physician to Henry VTl., 
Henry VI II., Edward VI., and Princess Mary, the memory is 
still green amongst men. At his request, in conjunction with 
the represenlationa of John Charnbre, Fernandiis de Victoria, 
Nicholas Halswell, tlohn Fraunees, Robert Ta.xley (phy- 
sicians), and Cardinal VVolsey, Henry VI II. granted letters 
patent, establishing the College of Physicians, and conferring 
on its members the sole privilege of practising, and admitting 
persons to practise, within the city, and a circuit of seven 
miles. The college also was empowered 1 o license practitioners 
throughout the kingdom, save such as were graduates of Oxford 
and Cambridge — who were to be exempt from the jurisdiction 
of the new colltge, save within London and its precincts. 
Linacre was the first President of the College of PWsicians, 
The meetings of the learned corporation were held at Linacre’s 
private house, No. 5, Knight-Rider Street, Doctors’ Commons. 
This house (on which the Physician’s arms, granted by Chrisr 
topher Barker, Garter King-at-arms, Sept. 20, 1546, may still 
be seen,) was bequeathed to the college by Linacre, and long 
remained their property and abode. The original charter of 
the orotherhood states ; “ Before this period a great multitude 
c f ignoraxi^ persons, of whom the greater part had no insight 
into physic, nor into any other kind of learning — some could 
not even read'^tt^ letters and the book — so far forth, that 
common artificersi^ a# smiths, weavers, and women, boldly and 
iQcustomably took upon them great cures, to the high 
pleasure of God, ^eat infamy of the Faculty, and the grievous 
hurt, damage, anddestructioziofailtiiy of thekiug’siiege people.’* 
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Linacre died in the October of 1524. Cains, writing his 
epitaj>h, concludes, **Praudes dolosque mire perosiis, fidus 
amicis, omnibus juxta charus ; aliquot annos autequaiu obierat 
I^byter factus ; plenus aimis, ex hac vitSt niigravit, multum 
desideratus.” His motive for taking holy orders towards the 
latter part of his life is unknown. Possibly he imagined the 
sacerdotal garb would be a secure and comfortable clotliing in 
the grave. Certainly ho was not a profound theologian. A 
short while before his death he read the New Testament for the 
first time, when so great was his astonishment at finding the 
rules of Christians widely at variance with their practice, that 
he threw the sacred volume from him in a passion, and exclaim- 
ed, “Either this is not the gospel, or wo are not Christians.” 

Of the generation next succeeding Linacre's was J ohn Kaye, 
or Key (or Cains, as it has been long pedantically spelt). Jjike 
Linacre (the elegant writer and intimate friend of Erasmus), 
Caius is associated with letters not less than inedici no. Born of 
a respectable Norfolk family, Cains raised, on the foundation of 
Gonvil Hall, the college in the University of Cambridge that 
bears his name — to which Eastern Counties’ Tiicii do mostly 
resort. Those who know Cambridge remember the quaint 
humour with whicli, in obedience to the founder’s will, the 
gates of Caius aro named. As a president of the College of 
Physicians, Caius was a zealous defender of the rights of his 
order. It has been suggested that Shakspeare’s Ur Caius, in 
“ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” was produced in resentment 
towards the president, for Lis excessive fervour against the sur- 
geons. 

Caius terminated his laborious and honourable career on 
July the 29th, 1573, in the sixty-third year of his age.* He 
was buried in his college chapel, in a tomb constructed some 
time before his decease, and marked with the brief (qiitaph — 
“Fui Caius.” lu the same year in which this ph)8ician of 
Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth died, was born Theodore 
Turquet de Mayenie, Baron Aulbone of France, and Sir Theo- 
dore Mayerne in England. Of Mayeme mention will be made 
in various places of these pages. There is some difficulty in as- 
cert^ning to how many crowned heads this lucky courtier was 
appointed physician. After leaving France and permanently 
fixing himself in England, he kept up his conijteciioii with the 
80 that the list of his monarch-patients may be said to 
ooknpnse two French and thi’eo Ex^gjtiii^ sovereigns — Henry IV. 

* la Dr Moussett's Health’s ; or Rules concerning Food *' 

is a curious passage relating to this physician's decay. 
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and Loitis XIII. of France, and James I., Charles I., and 
Charles ll. of England. Mayemo died at Chelsea, in the 
eighty-second year of his age, on the 15th of March, 1655. 
Like John Hunter, he was buried in the church of Bt Matin’s- 
in-the-Fiolds. His library 'went to the College of Physicians, 
and his wealth to his only daughter, viho was married to the 
Marquis of Montpouvillon. Though Mayenie was the most 
eminent physician of his time, his proscriptions sliow that his 
^enlightenment was not superior to the prevailing ignorance of 
the period. Ho recommended a monthly excess of wine and 
food as a lino stimulant to the system. His treatise on Gout, 
written in French, and translated into English (1676) by 
Charles J I/s pliysician in ordinary. Dr Thomais Sherley, re- 
comineiuls a clumsy and inordinate administration of violent 
drugs. Calomel he habitually administered in scruple doses. 
Sugar of lead he mixed largely in his conserves; pulverized 
human bones he was very fond of prescribing ; and the princi- 
pal ingreiljefit in his gout-powder was “rasjnngs of a human 
skull in*hiii lod.*’ But Ins sweetest compound was his “ Balsam 
strongly reeoimnended as an unguent for hypochon-s 
,^iffiaoal persons, into which enieii. {ladders, bats, sue! ing-w'helps, 
earth-worms, hog’s grease, the marrow of a stag, and the 
thigh-bone of an ox. After such a sjiecimen of tire ^doctor’s 
skill, possibly the readcT will not care to study his receipts for 
canine madness, cominunieated to the lioyal Bociety in 1687, 
or his “ Excellent and well-approved Iteeeipts and Experiments 
in Cookery, with the best way of Preserving.” Nor will the 
reader be surprised to learn that the great physician bad a firm 
belief in the efiu ncy amulets and cliarms. 

But tlie ignorance and superstition of which Mayemo was 
the rcpr(»sentalive were approaching the close of their career ; 
and Bir Theodore’s coiirt celebrity and splendour w'ere to 
become contemptible by the side of the scientific achievements 
of a contemporary. The grave closed over IMayerne in 1655 ; 
but in the Heecmber of 1652, tlic College of Physicians had 
erected in their hall a statue of Harvey, who died on the third 
of Jitne, 1657, aged seventy -nine years. 

“The circling she ams, once thought hut pools of blood 
(Whether lito’s liiel, oi the body’s food), 

Froih dark oblivion Ilai v cy ’s name shall sav e.* ' 

Aubrey sayif of Ilarvey— “ He was not tall, but of 
lowest stature ; round-faced, olivastor (like Waintscott) com- 
plexion ; little eie — round, very black, full of spirit j his hair^ 
was black as a rt^ven, but quite white twenty years befc^ he 
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dyed. I remember be was wont to drinke coffee, whioli he and 
his brother Eliab did, before coffee-houses were in fashion in 
London. He w’^as, as all the rest of his brothers, very choler- 
ique ; and in his younger days wore a dagger (us the fashion 
then was) ; but this doctor would be apt to draw out his 
dagger upon every slight occasion. He rode on horse-hack with 
afooUcloath to visit his patients^ his man folloimnfj on foot^ 
as the fashion then was, was very decent, now (luUe discon- 
tinued'* 

Harvey’s discovery date^ a new era in medical and surgi- 
cal science. Its influence on scientific ni(*n, not only as a 
stepping-stone to further discoveries, but as a power rousing 
in all quarters a spirit of philosophic investigation, was imme- 
diately perceptible. A new class of students arose, before 
w^hom the foolish dreams of medical superstition and the 
darkness of empiricism slowly disappeared. 

Of the physicians’^ of what may be termed tho Elizabethan 
era, beyond all others tho most saga(*ious and interesting, is 
William Jiulleyn. lie belongs to a bevy of distinguished 
Eastern Counties’ physicians. Dr Butts, ILmry Vlll.’s 
physician, mentioned m IStryp(*’s ‘Life of (Vanmer,” and 
made cehhrated amongst doctors by Sliakspeare’s “Henry 
the Eighth,” belongc'd to au lioiionrabJo and gentle family 
sprinkled over Norfolk, Bufiblk, and (Cambridgeshire. The 
butcher king knighted him by the style of William Butts of 
Norfolk. C.iius was born at Norwich; and tho eccentric 
William Butler, of whom IMayerne, Aubrey, and Fuller 
leil fantastic stories, was born at Ipswich, about the year 
1635. 

William llulleyn was bom in the isle of Ely ; but it is 
■with the eastern division of the county of Suffolk that his 
name is especially associated. Sir William Bulleyn, the 
Sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk in the fifteenth year of llenry 
VII., and grandfather of the unfortunate Anne Boleyn, was 
one of the magnates of. the doctor’s family — members of 
which are still to be found in Ipswich and other parts of East 
-Anglia, occupying positions of high respectability! la tho 
Teigns of Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, no one ranked 
than William Bulleyn as botanist and physician. The' 
seeprd of his acuteness and learning is found in^bis numerous 
works, which are ^ongst the most interesting pre^se writings 

I 

/ ♦ To the acquirementB of the ElizabetlM pliysi<9an8 in every depait- 
lesming, the sciences immelmly concemmg their own pro- 
feasios, Lord Bacon bears emphatic For you shall have of 

them ani^njsries, poets, humamstS) merchants, divines.** 
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of the 1|llizabethan 4i*a. If Mr Bohn, who has alreadf done 
BO much to render old and neglected authors populaV» would ^ 
present the public with a well-edited reprint of BidleyifiB 
works, he would make a valuable addition to the services h|k 
has already conferred on literature. 

After receiving a preliminary education in the TTniversify 
of Cambridge, Bulleyn enlarged his mind by extended travel^ 
spending much time in Germany and Scotland. During the 
reim of Queen Mary he practised in Norwich ; but he moved 
to Blaxhall, in Suffolk (of which parish it is believed his 
brother was for some years rector). Alluding to his wealthy 
friend, Sir Thomas Rushe, of Orford, he says, with a pun, "I 
myself did know a Rushe growing in the fenno side, by Or- 
forde, in Suffolke, that might have spent three hundred marks 
by year. Was not this a rush of (estimation ? A fewe sutch 
rushes bo better than many great trees or bushes. But thou 
doste not know that countrey, where sometyme I did dwell, 
at a place called Bla\all, neere to that Bushe Bushe, 1 would 
all rushes within this rcalme were as riche in value.” (The 
ancient family still maintain their conne(*tion with the coun- 
ty.) Speaking of the rushes near Oiford, in Sufiblk, and 
about the isle of Ely, Bulleyn says, “ The playne people mako 
mattes and horse-collars of the greater rushes, and of the 
smaller they make lightes or candles for the winter. Rushes 
that CTOwe upon dry groimdes be good to strewe in ba}les, 
chambers, and galleries, to walke upon — defending apparell, 
as traynes of gownes and kirtles, from the dust.” 

Ho tells of the virtues of Suftblk sage (a herb that the 
nurses of that county still believe in as having miraculous 
effects, when administered iu the form of “sage-tea”). Of 
Suffolk hops (now but little grown in the county) he mentions 
in terms of high praise especially of those grown round 
Eramlmgham Castle, and “ the late house of nunnes at Brif 
ziarde.” “ I know m many places of the country of Suffolke, 
where they brew tlie}r b(»ero with hoppes that* growe upon 
theyr owne groumlos, as in a place called Briziarde, near hSX 
old famous castle called Framingham, and in many other 
places of the country ” Of the peas of Orford the following 
mention is made “ In a place called Orforde, in Suffolke, 
betwene the haven and the mayne sea, wheras never plow 
came, nor natural earth was, but stones onely, infinite tnon^ 
sand ships loden in that place, there did pease grow, wh(m 
roots were more than iii fadome long, and the coddei did 
grow uppon clusters like the keys of ashe trees, big^r than 
fitches, and less than the fyel^^^jpeason, very sweete to eat up* 
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on, and served many pore people dwelling there at hand, 
^hich els should have perished for honger, the scarcity of 
bre^ was so great. In so much that the playne pore people 
did niake very much of akornes ; and a sikncss of a strong 
fever did sore molest the commons that yere, the like whereof 
was never hard of there. Now, whether th’ occasion of these 
peason, in providence of God, came through some shipwracke 
with much misery, or els by miracle, I am not able to deter- 
mine thereof; but so wen by man’s hand they wore not, nor 
like other pease.” * 

In the same way one has in the Doctor’s “ Book of Sim- 
ples ” pleasant gossip about the more choice productions of 
the garden and of commerce, showing that horticulture must 
have been far more ad\ancedat that iinio than is generally 
supposed, and that the luxuries imported from foreign coun- 
tries were largely consumed throughout the country. Pears, 
apples, peaches, quinces, cherries, grapes, raisins, prunes, bar- 
berries, oranges, medlars, raspberries and strawberries, spinage, 
™ger, and lettuces are the good things thrown upon the 
board. 


Of pears, the author says: “There is a kynd of peares 
growing in the city of Norwich, called the black tVeere’s peare, 
very delicious and pleasaunt, and iio lesse profitable unto a 
hoate stomacke, as I heard it reporled by a ryghte worshipful 
phisicion of the same city, called Doctour Manfield.” Other 
pears, too, are mentioned, “ sutch as have names as peare Bo- 
oert, peare John, bishop’s blessyngs, with other prety names. 
The red warden is of greate vertiie, conserved, roasted or 
baken to quench choller.” The varieties of the apple specially 
mentioned are “ the coatardes, the greene cotes, the pippen, 
the queene aple.” 

' Grapes are spoken of as cultivated and brought to a high 
of perfection in {Suffolk and other parts of the country. 
%mp is humorously called “gallow grasse or neckweode.” 

hartesease, or paunsie, is mentioned by its quaint old 
fisilpe. “three faces in one hodde.” Parsnips, radishes, and 
are offered for sale. In the neighbourhood of London 
quantities of these vegetables were grown for the Lon- 
doiq market; but Bulleyn thinks little of them, describing 
them more plentiful than profy table.” Of KggeB 

agaynst melancholy, and the faUing PvQ, to be eab^. 


tradition of this timely and nnamaitmtable growth^ 
asttts apien^ the peasants in the neighb^aood of Orford. 
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Figges, nuts, and herb grace do make a suiHcient medicine ^ 
gainst poison or the pestilence. Figges make a good- garg;iEMr- 
ism to cleanse the throates.” 

The double daisy is mentioned as growing in gardesis; 
Daisy-tea was employed in go \t and rheumatism — as herb tea 
of various sorts still is by tlie mor of our provinces. Witik 
daisytea (or hellis-tea) “ I, Bulleyn, did recover one BeUi^r/ 
not onely from a spice of thepalsic, but also from the quartan/; 
And afterwards, the same Belliscr, more unnatural than a 
viper, sought divers ways to have murthered me, taking part, 
against me with my mortal enemies, accompanied with bloudy 
rullins for that bioudy purpose.” Parsley, also, was mueli 
used in iruHlicine. And as it was the eiistoiri for the doctor to 
grow his own herbs in his garden, may h(jre see the origin 
of the old nursery tradition of little babies being brought by 
the doctor from the parsley bed.* 

Scarcely less interesting than “The Book of Simples ” is 
Bulleyn’s “Dialogue betweene Soarenes and Clururgi.” It 
opens with an honourable mention of many distinguished phy* 
sicians and ehirurgians. Dr John Kaius is praised as a worthy 
follower of Liiiacre. Dr Turner’s “ booke of herbe^ will al- 
w'ays grow gre(*ne.” Sir I’hoinas Eliot’s “ ‘ castel of health * 
cannot decay.” Tliomas Fuire “ is not dcade, but is trans- 
formed and chaunged into a new nature immortal.” Androwe 
Borde, the father of ‘ Merry Andrews,’ “ wrote alro wel of 
physicke to profit the common wealth withal.” Thomas Pan- 
nel, the translator of the Schola Saternitaria, “'hath play’d ye 
good servant to the common wealth in translating good bookea 
of physicke.” Dr William Kunynghain “ hath wel travailed 
like a good souldiour agaynst the ignorant enemy.” Numer- 
ous other less eminent jiractiti oners are mentioned — such as 
Buns, Edwards, liatclier, Frere, Langton, Lorkin, "Wendy — 
educated at Cambridge ; Gee and Simon Ludford, of Oxford ; ■ 
lluyck (the Queen’s physician), Bartley, Carr; Masters, * 
John Porter, of Norwich ; Edmunds of York, Eobert Baltrbp*^^; 
and Thomas Calfe, apothecary. ; J / 

“Soft ehirurgians,” says Bulleyn, “make foul sores.” 1^0 ; 
was a bold and courageous one. “ Where the wound is,” rnpa 
the Philippine proverb/* the plaster must be.” Bulleyn was of ; 
the same opinion ; but, in dressing a tender part, the sin^Ou : 
is directed to kavo “ a gladsome countenance,” because “ tbe 

* The classical reader who is acquainted with the significaticsu oflitfl ' 
Oreck SeXtrov, will not he at a loss to account for this mediciaid use of iho '^ 
crisp green leavds* 

fitc. 
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ihould not be greatly troubled.” Tor bad surgoonB 
Ofi MS not less hostility than he has lor 

/ “ Petty Fofirffcrs, in casps of the law, 

i Who make mouniajnts ol moUiila, and trees of a straw 

<1 

The state of medicine in ElizabelU’s reign may be disoover- 
.ed t>y a survey of the bebt rocipes of this physician, \\ho, in 
Sagacity and learning, "was far superior to Sir 'fheodore May- 
eiliCj his successor by a long inter\al. 

Embrocation — An embrocation is made after this 
manner: — R. Of a decoction of inalJowcs, vyolc'ts, barly, 
quince seed, leitice leaves, one pint, of barly moale, two ounces , 
of Oyle of vyolets and roses, of each, an ounce and lialf, of 
butter, one ounce ; and then st^eth them all togetlier till they 
bo like a breathe, putting tliereto, at the eiide, four yolkcb of 
O^gS; and the manor of applving tliemis with peeces of cloth, 
dipped in the aforoaid decot ion, being aciii.illy hoate '* 

A Good Enplaitcr — Vou shall in.ik <i plaster with these 
medicines following, which the great Jcaimd men (hcmsidvea 
have used unto their pacicntos — a Of hulled bcanes, or 
boane flowTr that is without the biauc, one pound, of mallow- 
leaves, two handfuls; seethe tlitm in Ive, til they be* well sod- 
den, and afterwarde let them be stamped and incorporate with 
four ounces of nicale of Jiutor f!a\e, two ounces of incale of 
hnpiaa; and forme thereof a jilastcr with goat’s grease, for this 
I encth the pores, avoidctli the matter, and comlorteth also the 
aibcr ; but if (he place, after a daye or tw o of the application, 
d more and more to bla<*kness, it shall be m*ceasary to go fur- 
ther, even to scarifying and incision of the place.** 

Pearl electuaries and pearl mi\turcs were very fashionable 
medicines with the wcaltliy down to the commencement of tlie 
eighteenth century. Jlerc we liave Pulley n’s recipe for 

Electuarium de Gemmis . — Take two drachms of white 
two little peeces of saphyre ; jacinth, Cornell ne, eni- 
eiAj^ld^s granettes, of each an ounce; setwal, the sweate roote 
^BTCmike, the rind of poinecitron, mace, basel seede, of each 
* drachms; of redde corall, amber, shaving of ivory, of each 
^M^fo^drachms ; rootes both of white and rod behen, ginger, long 
' apicknard, folium indicum, saffron, cardamon, of each 

dtmm ; of trooh. diarodon, lignum aloes, of each half a 
handful ; cinnamon, galinga, zurubetb, which is a kind 
/dfMstttrah of each one drachm and a half; thin pieced of gold 
#tm 'ajflver^ of each half a scruple ; of musk, half a drachm* 
Mako'jaur electuary with honey ^blid, which fc the fowHh 
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kind of mirobalauB with roseB, strained in eqxudl 
much as will sufiice. This hcaleth cold diseases of ye 
harte, stomack Jt is a medicine proved against this 
hlynge of the harte, fa} ntmg and sounmg, the weaknes 
stoinacke, pensivcneb, bolitarmea Kings and noble meiA 
used this for their comtort It causetli them to be 
spirited, the body to siiiell wcl, and ingcndreth to th0 
good Loloiire ** 

Tiuly a medicine for kings and noblemen! During tlso 
railway jiiiiic iii ’10 an unfoitunatc physician prescribed fa;p 
nervous lady — ^ 


IV (ripit Wo-^tein, 350 ^harog. 
L ist< III (NnintiLs j ^ ^ 

^mtll \t.adl,^xj 

Mlt lldu&t 1 Um. noc tap 


This direction to a delicate gentlewoman, to swaUow 
nightly tvNO thousnid four hundred and fifty lail^ay Shar^3, 
was regarded as ovidciuc of the physician’s insanity, and 
manage nioiit of his pruate all iirs was forthwith taken out of 
his hands But assuredly it was as rational a prescription 
BuUc}n*s “ Rlectuaniini de Oeininis” 

Pit Clous Waitr Take nutmegges, the roote edited 
doroinke, which tlie apotheiaiics ha\o, setwall, gatangall, 
tike, long poper, tlie barlv oi pomocitrou, of inellon, sage, biui6l| 
marjorum, dill, spiknird, wood of aloes, cubebo, cardamom, 
called grayncs of paiadiso, lavender, pcniroyall, mmtes, svireet 
catamus, germ indi emilaeaiupana, rosemary, stichados Itod 
quinanco, of ochc lyke qumtity, saflron, an ounce and half; 
the bone of a harti’s luart graled, cut, and stamped; 
beato your spyccs grossly in a moiter Put in ambergricQ and 
musk, of each half a drachm. Distil this in a simple aqua 
vitao, nude with strong ale, or sackeleyes and amseedes, noCui 
a common styll, hut in a serpentine , to tell the vertue 
water against c »l(lo phlegmo, dropsy, heavines of tam#! 
comming ot mehiuholy, I cannot well at tbys presonl^^m 
excellent virtues thereof are sutch, and also the tyme 
long.” 


The cure of cancers has been pretended and at1 
a numerous tram of knaves and simpletons, as well asT tdqU ^ 
science. In the Elizabethan time this most terrible of 
dies was tbougbt to be induenced by certain precieict 
t. e, precious messes. ^ 

“Many good men and women,” says BuUeyU^ 
thys realu^ We dyvers sundry medicines caflWi 
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\i tbeir neighboures that hee in perill and daunger 
* \ be not onely poore and needy, hauing no money to 
in chirurgie. But some do well where no chirurgians 
6 at hand ; in such cases, as 1 have said, many good 
en and ladyes have done no small pleasure to poore 
Iffle } as that excellent knyght, and worthy learned man, 
fe'$iiomas Eliot, whose works be immortalL Syr William 
of Cambridgeshire, whose cures deserve prayse; Sir 
lham Gascoigne, of Torkeshire, that helped many scare 
; and the Lady Tailor, of Huntingdonshire, and the Lady 
&fell of Kent, had many precious medicines to comfort the 
and to healo woundes withal, and were well scene in 
b^bes. ' 

The commonwealth hath great want of them, and of theyr 
i^edicines, whych if they had come into my handes, they should 
tti^ye bin written in my booke. Among al other there was a 
koight, a man of great worshyp, a Godly hurtlcssc gentleman, 
"pliich is departed thys lyfe, hys name is Syr Anthony Ileven- 
^^ham. This gentleman learned a water to kyll a canker of 
||^)lbwne mother, whych he used all hys lyfo, to the greate helpe 
wmmy men, women, and chyldren.’* 
v;’v.This water “learned by Sir Anthony lleveningham ” was, 
^^^eyn slates on report, composed thus 

Frecious Wafer to Cure a Canker : — Take dove’s foote, a 
jbmbo so named, Arkangell ivy wyth the berries, young red 
toppes, and leaves, whyto roses, theyr leaves and buds, 
i^i|| sage, selandyne, and woodbynde, of eche lyke quantity, cut 
‘popped and put into pure cleane whyto wyne, aud clarified 
ll^iiy. Then breake into it alum glasse and put in a little of 
ponder of aloes hepatfea. Hestill these together softly in 
'jlJmbecke of glasse or pure tin ; if not, then in limbeck© 
nn aqua vitas is made. Keep this w^ater close. It will 
oely kyll the canker, if it be duly washed therewyth ; but 
fei|wo droppes dayly put into the eye wyll sharp the syght, 
Ipreake the pearle and spottes, specially if it be dropped in 
1 ) 1 ^ la. little fenell water, and close the eys after.” 

^ ^ is, reason to wish that all empirical applications, for 
^ of cancer, were as harmless as this. 

I following prescription for pomatum differs but little 
tSi common domestic receipts for lip-salve m pse at the 

Ji^ness . — ^How make you poma^^'f 

the fat ofayoui^l^d one pound, temper 
^ ^ of musk roses space or foure dayes j 
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then' take five apples, and drcsse them, and cut theui in 
pieces, and lard tliem with cloves, then boylc them allogeatheifr 
in the same water of roses, in one \ChSol ot glas&e ; set 
another vessel ; let it bo}le on the f^re so long until all 
white ; then ^^ash them with ye same water of muske rosed ^ 
this done, kepe it in a glass ; and if you wil ha\e it to smel" 
better, Ihen }oii must put in a little civet or musk, or of them7 
bol h, and amber grice. Oentilwomen doe use this to make 
lhe\r faces smuth and fayro, for it hcalelli chftes m the lyppea/ 
or Jii any other place of the hands and fue.” 

The most laughable of all Bulle} n’s reeeij)ts is one in wdiich, 
for I he euro of a child sutlcring under a certain neri ous malady, 
he prescribes “ a smal yoiig moubo rusted.’* I'o boine a “ rusted 
mouse” may seem more palatable than the compound in which 
snails are the principal ingredient “Siiayles,” ba}s Rulleyn, 
“broken from tlio shelles and sodden in whyte W3ne with oyle 
and sugar are very holsorae, bceaiise the) be boat and moist* 
for the straightnes of the lungs and cold cough. Ruails 
stamped witli caniphory, and le\en aviI draw foilli prycka in 
the ilesli.” So long did this lielief in the i irt iie of snails retain 
its hold on ISuflblk, that the writer of these pages remembers a 
\eiierable lady (whose memory is clierihliod ibr her unoatonta- 
tioua benevolonee and rare worth) who for years daily took a 
cup of snail broth, for tho beiielit of a weak chest. 

One minor feature of J^ulle^n’s works is the number of 
receipts gneii in them for curing tlie bites of mad dogs. The 
good man’s horror of Sullblk witches is eipial to his admiration 
of Siiflolk dairies. Of the former he saj s, “ I d) d know w'ythin 
these few ^ere-. a f.ilse witch, called jM. Line, in a towno of 
jSulfolke called Derliam, which with a p.i)re ot ebene boades, 
and certain cliarines, and no bmall resort of fool) bh women, 
when the)!’ ch)ldren were syeb. To t]i)s lame wyteh they 
resortc'd, to have tlie fairie charmed and the spynte conjmred ^ 
away; through lhi» prayers of the ebene heailes, whych 
eaidcamo from the Holy Land, and were sanctyfyed at Bomo^ 
Through whom inaiiv goodly cures were don, but my chaunoo 
was to burn yo said beads. Oli that damnable witches W 
suffredto liic unpiiniblied and so many blessed men burned; 
witches be more hurtful m this realm than either quarten ewf 
pestilence. I know in a towne called Kelsball in JSuffolke, a 
w itch, w hose name w*as IM . Lidge, w ho w ith certain Ave Marian 
upon her ebene beades, and a waxe candle, used this charme foi? 
S Anthonies fyre, having the sycko body before her, holding 
up her haude, saying — 
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There came two angels out of the North-east, 

Ono brought fyre, tho other brought frost,— 

Out fyre, and iu frost ! ’ 

relierse an hundred of sntch Imaekes, of these holy sros- 

8 ; The fyre take them all, for they be God’s enoinyos.” 

Jh leaving Bliixhall in Suffolk, Bulleyn migrated to tho 
> Por many years he practised with success at Durliam. 
f Shields he owned a considerable property. Sir Thomas, 
of Hilton, Commander of Tin mouth Castle und(;r 
'^piUip and IVlary, was his patron and intimate friend. His 
. irst book, entitled “ Government of Health,” he dedicated to 
J&r Thomas Hilton ; but tho MS., unfortunately, was lost in a 
?!sbipwreck before it was ])rinted. Disheartened by tliis loss, 
. and the death of his patn)n, Bulleyn bravely set to work iu 
..I^ndon, to “ revive his dead book.” Whilst engaged on- tho 
-‘l^orious work of recomposition, he was arraigned on a grave 
of murder. “One William Hilton,” he says, telling 
has own story, “ brother to tho sayd Syr 'fhomas I lilton, accused 
tte of no lesse cryme then of most cruel murder of his owuo 
^ Brother, who dyed of a fever (sent ouely of God) among his 
trends, famishing his lyfc in tho Christian fayth. But 
^ William f lilton caused me to be arrained btdbro that 


noble Prince, the Duke’s Grace of INorfolko, fur ilio same; to 
this end to have had me dyed shamefully; that with the 
f'Covetous Ahab ho might liavo, througli false witnos and ptu*- 
jftry, obtayned by the counsel of .r(‘zahell, a wdrieyard, by tho 
Vpryce of blood. But it is wrytteii, Testis mcmhix peribif^ a 
fala witnos shal com to naught; his wicked practise was wisely 
espyed, his folly denyded, his bloudy purpose letted, and 
.fynallye I was wdth justice delivered.” 

i This occurred iu 15G0. His foiled enemy afterwards 
Yeiifleavoured to get him assassiimtcd ; but ho again triumphed 

* machinations of his advcr.sary. (Settling in Loudon, 
aed a largo practice, though he was never enrolled 
the physicians of the college. His leisure time he 
bo the composition of his excellent w^orks. To the last 
to have kept up a close connection with tho leading 
Counties families. His “ Comfortable Kegimeut and 
holsorae order against the mostcj perilous Plcurisie,” 
cated to the Bight Worshipful Sir Bobart Wingfeldo 
'df Tiel^ryngham, Knight. 

Bulleyn died in London, on the 7th of January, 
was buried in the church of ;St Giles’s, Cripple- 
the same tomb wherein his brother Eichard had been 
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laid thirteen years before ; and wherein John Fox, the 
ologist, was interred eleven years later. 


CITAPTEll III. 

SIR THOMAS BUOWNK AKD Slli KENELM HIGBY. 

Amo^tcjst the physicians of the seventeenth century were, 
three Brownes — father, son, anti grandson. The father wrote 
the Iteligio Medici,” and the “ Fseudoxia Epidcinica” — a . 
treatise on vulgar errors. The son was the traveller, and 
author of “ Travels in llnngaria, Servia, Bulgaria, Macedonia, 
Thessaly, Austria, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, I’niili, and 
the translator of the Life of Themistocles in the English version ^ 
of “Plutarch’s Lives” undertaken hy Dryden. 
a physician of Bartholomew’s, and a favourite pliysicyS^pf 
Charles IT., who on one occasion said of him, “ Doctor Brew^e^ 
is as learned as any of the college, and as wcdl bred as any of 
the court.” Tlio grandson was a Fellow of the lioyal Society, ^ 
and, like his father and grandfather, a FelL)w of tlie BoyaJ i 
College of Physicians ; but he was by no means worthy of liitf 
distinguished progenitors. Alike unknown in literature*'.; 
science, and art, lie was a miserable sot, and was killed by 
fall from bis horse, between Soutlilleet and Gravesend, wbenV 
in a state of intoxication. He was thus cut oil* in the July of .. 
1710, having survived bis father not quit(i two years. 

The author of the “Religio Alodici ” enjoys as good X; 
chance of an immortality of fame as any of his eontemponb;^' 
ries. The child of a Loudon merchant, wlio left him a Coni'rJ> 
fortahlc fortune, Thomas Browne was from the begiii^n^;: 
of li.s life (Oct. 10, 1()05) to its close (Oct. 10, 1GS2), 
pl'iced nmongst the wealthier of those wlio occupied the ’ 
die way of life. From Winchester College, where his 
bo 3 days were spent, he proceeded to the Universi^ of Q# ' 

" ford, becoming a member of Broadgates Hall, i. 0 . Pembml^ 
College — the college of Blackstonc, Shenstone, and 
Johnson. After taking his B.A. and M.A. degrees, li0 ' 

his attention |o medicine, and for some time prac^^d 
physician in Oxfordshire. Subsequently to this helraWUeC| 
over different parts of Europe, visiting France, Italy, 
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and taking a degree of Doctor in Physic at Leyden. 
;3Bi^ming to England, he settled at Norwich, married a rich 
/^fed'heautiful Norfolk lady, named Mileham ; and for the rest 
^^FTjiis days resided in that ancient city, industriously occupied 
an extensive practice, the pursuits of literature, and the 
■^'education of his children. When Charles II. visited Norwich 
/ in 1671, Thomas lirowne, M.D., was knighted by the royal 
' jbaud. This honour, little as a niau of letters w-ould now es- 
teem it, was highly prized by the philosopher, lie thus al- 
.ludes to it ia his “ Antiquities of Norwich ’’ — “ And it is not 
" for some w’onder, that Norwich having been for so long a time 
ao considerable a place, so few kings have visited it ; of which 
number among so many monarchs since the Conquest Ave lind 
but four, viz. Xing Henry HI., Edward I., Qik'cji Elizabeth, 
i and our gracious sovereigu now reigning, King Charles 11., of 
which I had a particular reason to take notice.*’ 

Amongst the Norfolk people Sir Thomas was very popu- 
lar, his suave and unobtrusive manners sc^curing him many 
j .jfrienda, and his philosophic moderation of temper saving him 
, 'from ever making an enemy. The honour conferred on him 
' Twas a subject of congratulation— even amongst his personal 
friends, when his back was turned. The Kev. John White- 
foot, M.A., Hector of Heigbam, in Norfolk, in bis “ J\limit('S 
for the Life of ISir Thomas Jlrowne,” says, that bad it been bis 
province to preach bis funeral sermon, he should have taktui 
his text from .an uncanonical book — “ 1 mean that of Syraci- 
des, or Jesus, the sou of Svrach, commonly called Ecclcsias- 
. ticus, which, in the 38th cliapter, and the first verse, hath 
these words, ‘ Honour a physician with the honour due unto 
him ; for the uses which you may have of him, for the Lord 
hath cre.ated him ; for of the Most High cometh healing, and 
: he shall receive Honour of the King’ (as ours did that of 
. knighthood from the present King, when he was in this city). 
^^The skill of the pliysiciau shall lift up his head, and in the 
sight of great men shall he be in admiration ; ’ so was this 
c worthy' person by the greatest man of this nation that ever 
IJcame into this country, by whom also he was frequently and 
^^^rsonally visited.” 

' c Widely and accurately read in ancient and modern litera- 
%iro, and possessed of numerous accomplishments. Sir Thomas 

was in society dilUdent almost to sliyness. ‘^ His 
iisod^ty,” says Whitefoot, “ w^as visible in a natural habitual 
which was increased upon the least occasion, and oft 
: Sisebvell^d without any observable cause. Tliose who knew 
him only by the briskness of his writings were astonished at 
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his gravity of aspect and countenance, and freedom 
quacity.” As was his manner, so was his dress. “ Tni 
habit of cloathing he had an aversion to all finery, and aff^fetv! 
ed plainness both in fashion and ornaments.” 

The monuments of Sir Thomas and his lady are in the^ 
church of Sir Peter’s, ]\1 an croft, Norwich, ^Yhere they were 
buried. Some years since Sir Thomas Browne’s tomb waa. 
opened for the purpose of submitting it to repair, when ther'e* 
Avas discovered on his eoflin a plate, of which T)r Diamond, 
w'lio happened at the time to bo in A'oru ich, took two rub- 
bings, one of which is at present in the writer’s custody. It 
bears the following interesting inscripl ion : — Aiuplissimus 
vir J)r Tliomas Br(»wne Miles Mediciriic Dr. Aiiiios Natus 
et Donat us 19 J)ie Meiisis Anno 1 r>b:2 hoe lociilo indor- 
niiens corporis spngyrici pnlvcre])hjmbuin in annim cojiverlit.’* 

The “ Beligio ]\le<lici ” not only creattHl .'in nn[)recedented 
soimtion by its erudition and polished style, hut it shocked 
the nervous guardians of orthodoicy by its holdiu'ss of irujuiry. 
It was assailed for its inlidelily and scientific Ijcresies. Ac- 
cording to Coleridge’s vii \v of ihe “Beligio IMedici,” JSir Tho- 
mas HroAvno, “a iino mixture (‘f humourist, genius, and pe- 
dant,” was a fSpiuosist without knowing it. “ Had he.” says 
the poet, “lived now-a-davs, he xvould probably liave been sL 
very ingenious and bold infidel in his real opinions, though the 
kindness of his nature would have kept him aloof fr^'m vulgar, 
prating, obtrusive infidelity.” 

Amongst ilie adverse critics of the “Beligio liledici ” was 
the eccentric, gallant, brave, credulous, persevering, frivolous, 
Sir Kcnelm Digbv. A Meesrnas, a Sir Philip 8yiluey, a Dr 
Deo, a Beau Piedding, and a Dr Kitchener, all in one, this 
man is chief of those extravagant characters that a.-stonish the 
world at rare intervals, and are found nowhere except in actual 
life. No novt'list of the most advanced section of the idealistic 
Bcliool would dare to create such a personage as 8ir Kenclm.. 
The eldest son of tlie ill-fated Sir Everard !l)igby, he was- 
scarcely three years old when his father atoned on the seaflbld 
for his share in the gunpowder treason. Fortunately a por- 
tion of the family estate was entailed, so Sir Kenelm, al-'* 
though the offspring of attainted blood, succeeded, to an ample^ 
revenue of about £3000 a-year. In 10 18 (wlien only in hiA 
fifteenth year) he entered Gloucester Hall, now Worcester 
College, Oxford. In 1(521 he commenced foreign travel* “ He 
attended Charles I. (then Prince of Wales) at the Court of = 
Madrid ; and returning to England in 1623, was knighted by 
James I. at Hinchinbroke, the house of Lord Mont4gue,'on . 
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^3rd of October in that year. From that period he was 
:fe0fbre the world as courtier, cook, lover, warrior, alchemist, 
political iutrif^uer, and man of letters. He became a j:;ontle- 
man of the bedchamber, and commissioner of the navy. In 
,3.628 he obtained a naval cominand, and made his brilliant ex- 

E edition against the Venetians arid Algerines, whose galleys 
e routed otf Scanderoon. This achievement is celebrated by 
his client and Iriimd, Bon Jonsoii: — 

‘Thoupfli, liappy Muse, thou know my J^ighy ^\cll, 

Yi-t i’e:ul ill him fhtnc lines: lie ilolli excel 
hilKiUour, l ourtcjsy, ami all the parts 
Coiiit can call I'm-o, or man could call his arts. 

Ilf's prudent, valiant, ju«t, and tempcu-alo ; 
lis him all \irtuc i'l heht-id in state; 

,\nil ho is huill JiLr some im])orial room 
J^'or that, to dwfll in, <iud bo still at homo, 
iris l)|•oa'^t is a lirovo p daco, a broad vslivot, 

AYhcroall heroic, jnnpK- tliouuhts ilo iiii'ol ; 

AVliero nuturii such a larj^o siiivov hatli ta’cii, 

As olhor .’'ouls, to his, dwdi in a Irtuo : 

’\Vitjie.>s hi.s action done at So.mdi loou 
Upon his hirtlnlay, tlioch vcnlh » ' hiiio.” 

Returning from war, he bo<‘niji‘- once more tlie student, 
presenting it* l()ii‘2 tlie library he liad purchased of liis friend 
Allen, to fhe Bodleian liibrary, and devoting his jiowers to the 
mastery of controversial divinity. Having in Uilld ciiten'd 
the Churi'h of Bume, ho resided foi* some time abroad. 
Amoiigs! bis works at this period were bis “ (.'onference* with a 
Lady about the Choice of Ibdigion,” published in and 

his Letters between Lord (reorge Bigby and Sir Kenelni 
Digby. Knt., concerning B(*ligioij,” not published till 1051. 
Jt is difficult to say fo wliich lie was most devoted — his king, 
his Church, literature, or his boautirul and frail wife, Venetia 
Stanley, Avhose cliarms fascinated the many admirers on whom 
she distributed her favours, and gained her Sir Kemdm for a 
husband when she was the discarded mistress of iliehard, h'arl 
of Dorset. She had home the Karl diildren, so his Lordship 
on parting settled on her an annuity of dCoOO per annum. 
After her marriage, this annuity not being puncLnally paid, 
Sir Kenelm sued the Earl for it. AVell might iMr Lodge say, 
By the frailties of that lady iniicli of the noblest blood of 
England was dishonoured, for she was the daughter of Sir Ed- 
w^atd Stanley, Knight of the Jhith, grandson of the great 
Edward, Earl of Derby, by Lucy, daughter and co-lieir of 
Thomas. Percy, Earl of Northumberland.” Such was her un- 
fair 'Tame. “The fair fame left to Posterity of that Truly 
JSoble Lady, the Lady Venetia Digby, late wife of Sir .Kenelm 
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Knight, a Q-entleman Absolute in all 
embalmed in the clear verses of Jonson. Like Helen, 
preserved to us by the sacred poet. 

“ Draw first a cloud, all save her neck, 

And out of that inukc day to break ; 

Till like her face it do appear, 

And men may think all light rose there.” 

In other and more passionate terms Sir Kenelm paint0dT 
the same charms in his “ Private IVIeinoirs.” . 

Put if Sir Kcnelni was a chivalric husband, he was not 
less loyal subject. How ho avenged in France the honour of 
his King, on the body of a Prctieli nobleman, may be learnt in 
a curious tract, ‘‘Sir Kcneline Digbye’s Honour Maintained. 
By a most eonrageoiis combat which he foiighl: with Lor^ 
[Mount le Bos, vvlio by base and slanderous words I’cviled our 
King. Also tlie true relation how ho went to the King of 
Prance, who kindly intrealed him, and sent two hundred men 
to guard him so far as Planders And now he is returned 
from Banishment, and to liiseiernall lu)noiir lives in England.’*' 

Sir Kcnelm’a “Observations upon Eeligio Medici,” are 
properly cliaracteriz(}d by Coleridge as those ot' a pedant. They 
were written whilst ho was kept a prisoner, by order of tho 
Parliament, in Winchester House; and the author had the lu- 
dicrous folly to assert that he both read the “ Eeligio ]\lediei” 
through for the tirst time, and wrote his bulky criticism upon 
it, in l(iss than twenty-four hours. Of all the claims that have 
been advaiiccal by authors for the reputation of being rapid 
workmen, this i ■ pi'rluips th(5 most audacious. Por not only 
was the task one that at least would require a month, but the 
impudent assertion tliat it was accomplished in less than a day 
and night was coutradielcd by tlie tille-pago, in which “the 
observations ” are described as “ occasiojially written.” Beck- 
ford’s vanity induced him to boast that “ Yathek ” was com- 
posed at one sitlijig of tw^o days and three nights; buttbi^S, 
statement — outrageous falsehood though it be — was sob^F 
tiath compared Avitli Sir K(melm’s brag. 

Pjit of all vSir Kenclm’s vagaries, his Sympathetic Powder! 
was the drollest. The composition, revealed alter the KnigbPtf 
death by his chemist and steAvard, George Hartman, 
effected in the following manner; — English vitriol Avas 
sobbed in w'arui w'ater; this solution Avas filtered, and 
' ev^aporated till a thin scum appeared on the surtaee. It’ 
then left undisturbed and closely covereil in a cool place, for 
two or three days, Avhen fiiir, green, and large crystals 
evolved. “Spread these , crystals,” continues the cheitifet,. 
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^j^^iPOad in a large flat earthen dish, and expose them to the 
^^fxpfthe sun in the dog-daya, turning them ofleii, and tlu> 
jSiin Vill calcine them white; when you sec them all white 
a^thout, beat them grossly, and expose them again to the sun, 
rf^curing them from the rain; when they are well calciiUMl, 
<|)'awder them finely, and expose this powder again to the sun, 
'turning and stirring it often. Continue this until it re- 
duced to a wdiitc powder, which put up in a glass, and tye it 
up close, and keep it in a dry place.” 

. The virtues of this pow'dcr were unfolded by Sir TConelm, 
in a Erench oration delivered to “a solemn assixiibly of 
.Nobles and Learned IVfen at .Montpellier, in France.” It 
cured w'ounds in the following manner: — If anv piece of a 
wounded person’s apparel, having on it the slain of blcjod that 
had proceeded from the wound, w'as dipped in winter holding 
in solution some of this sympathetic powder, the w ound of the 
injured person w’oiild forthwitli eommonce. a healing process. 
It mattered not how’ far dislant the snfleror w'as from the 
’Scene of operation. Sir Keiielrn gravely n’lalcd the case of 
his friend Mr James llow'cl, tlio author of the “ Jh'ndrologia,” 
translated iido Krencli by Mons. Ilnucloin. Coining accident- 
ally on two of liis friends w’hilst they wxtc iighting a duel 
with sw^ords, Howel endciavoiired to st^parale them liy grasp- 
ing hold of tlieir weapons. The result of his mterfereiico was 
to show the perils that 

** Environ 

Tlic man who meddles with cold iron." 

His hands were severely cut, insomuch that some four or fivo 
days afterwards, wdnm he called on Sir Kernel in, with his 
wounds plastered and banrlaged up, ho said his surgc'oiis fear- 
ed the supervention of gangrene. At Sir Kenelin’s re(|uest, 
; he gave the knight a garter wd«w h was staiiuMl wdth his blood. 
Sir Kenelm took it, and without saying what he was about to 
:do, dipped it in a solution of his powder of vitriol. Instantly 
suflerer started. 

“ What ails you ? ” cried Sir Kenelm. 

“I know not what ails mo,” w^as the answer; “but T find 
I feel no more pain. Methinks that a pleasing kind of 
:.fteshnesse, as it were a cold uapki*., did spread over iny hand, 
> which hath taken away the iuilainmation that tormented me 
/’before.” 

Since that you feel,” rejoined Sir Kenelm, “already so 
, vgdoji ^n effect of my niedicanicnt, I advise you to cast aw'ay 
/ playsters. Only keep the wound clean, and in 

‘ niiOilerate temper ’twixt beat and cold.” 
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Mr Howel went away, sounding the praises of his 
cian ; and the Duke of fiiickinghaui, hearing what had 
place, hastened to Sir Xenelni’s liouse to talk about it. 

Duke and Knight dined together; when, after dinner, 
latter, to show his guest the wondrous power of his powdirj^; 
took the garter out of the solution, and dried it before the 
Scarcely was it dry, wheu Mr llowel’s servant ran in .to 'B0 
that his master’s liand was worse than ever — burning hot, aft 
if “ it were b<^twixt coales of lire.” The messenger was dis- 
missed with tlie assurance that ere lie reached home his ma^ 
ter would bn comfortable again. On the man retiring, Sir 
Konclni put the garter back into the solution — the result of 
which was instant relief to INIr Howel. In six days thej 
wounds were entirely healed. This remarkable case oecurred 
in London, during the reign of James the Kirst. “King 
James,” says Sir Keiielm, “required a punctnall information 
of what had passed touching this cure ; and, after it Avas done 
and pcrfect(id, liis iMajesty would needs know of me how it 
was done — having drolled Avith mo first (which he could do 
with a very good grace) about a magician and sorcerer.” On 
the promise of inviolable secrecy, 8ir Kenolm communicated 
the secret to his JMajevSty; “whereiqion his IVlajcsty made 
sundry proofs, whence he received singular satisfaction.” 

The secret Avas also communicated by Sir Kenelin to 
Mayerue, through whom it Avas iinjiartcd to the Duke ol 
Mayerne — “ a long time his friend and protector.” After the 
Duke’s death, his surgeon communicated it to divers people ol 
quality; so that, or-j long, every count ry-harber was familial 
with tho discovery. The mention made of Mayerne in the 
lecture is inten'stiiig, as it settles a point on w'hich Dr Aikiii 
had no iiiforinatioii, viz. : — ^AVhether Sir Theodore’s Baron}'^ ol 
Auboiino Avas hereditary or acquired ? Sir Kenelm says, “jA 
little A\ hile ai'tiT the Doctor went to Prance, to see some fail 
territories that lie liad purchased near Geneva, which w^as the 
Barony of Aubouue.” 

Ft p a time tlie Sympathetic Powder was very generall| 
believed in; and it doubtless did as much good as harm, b) 
inducing people to throAv from their wounds the abomiftabh 
messes of grease and irritants Avliich were then honoured witl: 
the name of plaistcrs. “ VV'liat is this ? ” asked Abernethy 
\i-hen about to examiuo a patient with a pulsating tumoul*; 
that was pristty clearly an aneurism. ^ 'v 

“ Oh ! that is a plaister,” said the family doctor, < ' ' 

“Pooh!” said Aberuethy, taking it off, and pitchfeig 
aside. 
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w all very well,” said the physician, on descrihinj^ 
®^<i!pcurrence ; “but that ‘pooh’ took several guineas out of 
mj^^Gctet.” 

^j^J^ashionable as the Sympathetic Powder was for sp-veral 
it fell into complete disrepute in this country before 
Hie' death of Sir Kenolm. Hartman, the Knight’s attached 
^Ipyant, could, of his own experience, say nothing more for it 
•lhan, when dissolved in water, it was a useful astringent lotion 
cases of bleeding from the nose ; but lie mentions a c(‘rtain 
Mr Smith, in the city of Augusta, in Crermany, who told me 
'fihat he had a great respect for Sir D. K.’s books, and that he 


made his sympatheticall powder every year, and did all his 
chiefest cures with it in green wounds, witli mucli great(iP 
.ease to the patient than if he had used ointments or plais- 
ters.” 


In 1643 Sir Kenehn Higby was released from the con- 
finement to which lie had heini subjected by the Parliament, 
^he condition of his liberty was tliat he forthwith retired to 
.^e Continent — having previously pledged his word as a Chris- 
tian and a gentleman, in no Avay to act or plot against the 
Parliament, In France he became a celebrity of the highest 
order. lieturning to England "with the licstoration, ho re- 
sided in “ the last lair bouse westward in the north portico of 
fCovent Garden,” and became the centre of lit(‘rary and scien- 
tific society. Ho was appointed a member of the council of 
the Royal Society, ou the incorporation of that learned body 
itL the year l()()3. His death occurred in his sixty-second 
fe&T, on the llth of June, 1605; and his funeral took place 
in Christ’s Church, within Newgate, Avhere, several years be- 
iPore, he had raised a splendid tomb to the memory of the 
lovely and ;ihandoned Venetia. 

: ^ Ilis epitaph, by the pen of R. Ferrar, is concise, and not 
eulogistic for a monumental inscription : — 


“ Under this tomb the matchless Dighy lies — 

Uigby the great, the valiant, and tlic wise; 

This age’s wonder for his noble parts. 

Skill’d in six tongues, and learn’d in all the arts. 
%v JBorn on the day ho died — the Eleventh of June — 

And that day bravely fought at »S' mderoon. 

, ^ It’s rare that one uiid the same day should bo 

y . His day of birth, and death, and victory.’* 


.After his death, with the approval of his son, was publish 
0669), “ The Closet of the Eminently Learned Sir 
Digbie, Kt., Opened : Whereby is discovered Several 
making of Metheglin, Sider, Cherry- \¥ine, &c. ; to- 
lefep with excellent Directions for Cookery : as also for 
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Preserving, Conserving, Candying, &c.” The fronti^i 
this work is a portrait of Sir Kejielm, with a shelf 
head, adorned with hia five principal works, entitled, “ 

“tSym. Powder,” “Jlia Cookery,” “Kects. in l^hysick, / 

“ Sr. K, Digby of Bodyes.” 

Ill Sir Konelm’s "receipts for cookery the gastrono&pj'. 
would find aonietliing to amuse him, and more to arouse Jhjff 
horror. ]V1 inced pies are made (as they still are amongst t^: 
liomely of some counties) of me.at^ raisins, and spices, mix04^; 
Some of the sweet dishes very closely resemble what are stiU^; 
served on English tables. The potages are well enough. But 
the barley-puddings, pear -puddings, and oat meal -puddings 
give ill promise to the ear. It is recommended to batter up 
a couple of eggs and a lot of brown sugar in a cup of tea;-- • 
a not less impious profanation of the sacred leaves than that 
committed by the lligblandca's, mentioned by Sir Walter 
Scott, who, ignorant of the proper mode of treating a pound, 
of fragrant .lloliea, served it up in— melted-butter ! 


ClIAPTEE lY. 

SIE UAKS SLOAl^E. 

Tins lives of three physicians — Sydenham, Sir Ilans Sloane,’ 
and lleberden — completely bridge over the uncertain period 
betw'cen old empiricism and modern science. The son of a. 
wealthy Jlorselsliire squire, Sydenham w^as born in 1624, and 
received the most important part of his education in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, w’hen^ he w^as created Bachelor of Medicine.: 
ll'th April, lots. Settling in London about 1661, he 
admitted a Tdeentiute of the Koyal College of Physicians 2^%^^ 
June, 1665. Subsi'quently he acquired an M.i). degree 
Cambridge, hut this step he did not take till 17th May, 

Be also studied physic at Montpellier ; but it may be qui^i^ 
tioned if bis professional success was a consequence 
labours ill any scat of learning, so much as a result of 
knowledge of the wmrld which he gained in the Civil war'^C 
captain in the Parliamentary arln\^ It was he who rep|i^ W 
Sir Eichard Black more’s inquiry after the best course 
for a medical student to pursue — “ Ecad Don Quix<^ 5 iiw 
a very good book — 1 read it still.” Medical critics hav«e, 
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iv infcxtmbent on themselves to ex])laiu away this memorable 
toswer — attributing it to the doctor’s cynical temper ratlier 
thaii his scepticism with n^gard to mediciiK*. When, lu)wover, 
the state of medical science in the b(»\enteeiith cenlur^ is con- 
sidered, one has ]iot much dillicnKy in belio\iiig that the 
shrewd physician meant exactly what lie saiil. There is no 

a uestion hut that as a ])racl it inner ho Avas a man of many 
, oubts. The author of the capital sketch of Svdenham in tlu» 
Lives of British Physicians ’’says — A.t the commencement 
of his professional life it is hand(‘d down to us by tradition, 
that it was bis ordinary custom, w hen consulted by bis patiiMits 
for the first time, to hear attentively the story of tlieir com- 
plaints, and then say, “ Well, I will considm* of your case, 
and in a few days wdll ordm* something for you.” lint he soon 
discovered that tliis deliberate method of proceeding was not 
satisfactory^, and that many of the persons rt‘cei\ed forgot to 
come again; and he Avas eonsecjuently^ obligeil to adopt the 
usual ])raetiee of prexserihing inim<*(liaf('ly for tlie diseases of 
those who sought liis ad\ ie(\” doctor avIio h'els the need 
for such didiberation must labour iimh‘r considiTablo pi‘rplo\ity 
as to the propci IrcatnuMiiof his patient. But the low opinion 
he expressed to Blackmore of books as instructors in medicine, 
he gave publicly Avitli greater decorum, but almost as forcibly, 
in a dedi(*atii)u addressed to Dr j\lapletoft, where he says, 
^^Thc medical art could not be h»arne(l so w'cll and so suridy 
as by use and expi'rieiice ; and that he who would pay the 
nicest and most accurate attention to the symptons of dis- 
tempers w’ould buececd best in finding out the true means of 
cure.*' 

Sydenham died in his house, in Pall IVIall, on the 29th of 
December, 1(5S9. In his last years ho Avas a martyr to gout, a 
malady fast Invoming one of the good things of tlu‘ past. Dr 
Forbes Winslow, in liis ‘‘ Physic and Pliysicians” — gives a 
picture, at the same time ])ainfnl and laughable, of tlie doctor’s 
Bufferings. “ Sydenham died of the gout; and in the latter 
part of his life is described as visited with that dreadful dis- 
order, and sitting near an open window, on the ground tloor of 
his house, in St James’s Square, resjiiriiig the cool breo/o on a 
bummer’s evening, and reilecting, with a serene count' nance 
''and great complacency, on the alleviation to human misery 
that his skill in his art enabled him to give. Whilsjt this 
divine man Avas enjoying one of these delicious reveries, a Lluot 
took away from the table, near to which he was sitting, a sdvcf 
tankard &led with his favourite beverage, small beer, in whicl^ 
a aprig of rosemary had been immersed, and ran off with it. 
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Sydenham was too lame to ring his hell, and too feehte 
voice to give the alarm/* ^ 

Heberden, the medical friend of Samuel Johnson, was boi^^^' 
in London in 1710, and died on tlie 17th of May, 180^^? 
Between Sydenham and Heberden camo Sir Hans Sloane, 
man ever to he mentioned honourably amongst those physicians;^ 
who have eoutributcd to the advancement of science, and tbtt T 
amelioration of society. 

Pope says ; — 

“’'J’ifl straTijj;c tbc misor should his carrs employ, 

To giiin those ritlu's he can ne’er enjoy ; 

Js it less strun<;o the prodi^ral should waste 
Ifis wealth, to purchase what ho ne’er can taste ? 

Not for himself he or hears, or eats, 

Artists must chii'^e his pictures, niusie, meats; 
lie buys for 'rojiham drawin'rs and dt'sijrn.;^ 

For J^emhroko statues, dirty ;;ods, and coins ; 

Fare monkish manuscripts tor Ifcanie alone, 

And hooks for jMcad, and butterflies fl>r Sloane.** 

roi*j'i’»s dfond Episth? TV. 

Hans Sloane (the seventh and youngest child of Alexander 
Sloane, receiver-general of taxes for tlic county of Down, beibre 
and after the Civil war, and a commissioner of array, after tho 
restoration of Charles 11.) was horn at Killcleagh in 1660. 
An Irishman by birth, and a {Scotchman by descent, he 
exhibited in no ordinary degree the energy and politeness 
of either of the sister countries. A fler a childhood of extreme 
delicacy ho came to England, .and devoted himself to medical 
study and scieutiiic invest ig.atioD, Having passed through a’ 
course of careful lahoui in Jjondon, he visited Paris and Mont- 
pellier, and, returning from the Continent, became tlio inti- 
mate friend of {Sydenham. On the 21st of January, 1685, he 
w'as elected a l^Vllow of the Koy.al Society ; and on the 12th of 
April, 1087, lie became a J'\dlo\v of the College of Physicians.,/ 
Ill the September of tlie latter year he sailed to the West Indies, ’ 
in tho character of physician to the lluke of Albemarle, who;' 
h.ad been appointed C overnor of J.amaica. 11 is residence in thai I 
quarter of the globe was not of long duration. On the deatl^^i 
of his Orace the doctor attended the Duchess back to England|^% 
arriving once more in London in the July of 1689. 
that tim(‘ he remained in the capital — his professional caraoife^ 
his social position, and his scientific reputation being 
brilliant. From 1691 to 1730, he was a physician of 
Hospital. On the 30th of November, 1693, he was 
Secretary of the Eoyal Society. In 1701 he was .made !/ai3iV 
M.D. of Oxford ; and in 1705 he was elected into th^ 
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of the College of Physuians of Edinburgh. In 170S he 
chosen a Eellow of the Ko^al Acddoniy of 8(ieneos of 
Paris. Pour }oars later he ’waa elected a meuiher of the 
^ Hoyal SocMety of Berlin. In 17 19 he btcaine president of the 
"Col lege of Pliybiciaus , and in 1727 lie ^^as created President 
^ of the Rojal Society (on the ileatli ol Sir Isaac ^sewton) and 
was appointed physician io King (ieoige 11 In addition to 
these honours, bo ^^on the distinction ot bunt'* the fust* medi- 
cal praititioner adsamed to the dignity ot a buoneti y 

In 17 12, Sir Hans Mo me quitted his prokssionil resi- 
dence at Blooiiisbuiy , and in the society ot his libiary, mu- 
seum, and a stled number of scuntirit* tiimds, spent the Iasi 
years ot Ins liiV at Chelsi i, tiie mmor ot whitli puiah ho had 
pun based in 172J 

In the Oenth man' s Mawuxnt fot 17tS, tboie la a long hut 
int^esting aeioimt ol a Msit paid b\ the' Piime iiul Piiiiiess 
ofWalcstotlu Idioiict’s musi um Mi 11 iiis meivt (llnsro>al 
guests, and mitiitnncd them Avith a bmqud ol curiosities, 
the tables bcin^ ele\ejl> ditt<d so fhit i smeessum of 
“ course's*’ nndii glass e isi s gne the ediaim ot \auety lo the 
laboui s ot o])s< ition 

In his old ig(‘ Sir JJ ms 1 h( imo sa(Il\ peimuons, giiidgiug 
even the eidinai> (\pens«s ot hospitilitv Jlis mtiiiiait^ 
irie'nd, Gt Ol ge Edv\aids, f'KiS,^i\(s m hi^ ‘ (S leanings of 
jN'aiural Histoi),” some pai tie ulus ot the old Baroiut, 'whicli 
present stiuiig* i juelure oJ his paisimeuiy than can be tound 
in the p ig( s ot his i\o\\e d elt f r itt(»rs 

‘ vSii li 11 . s, ill tlie elielnie ot Ins lih% h ti London and le- 
tired to luo iiianoi-liouse% at ("he Isi a, \e heie lie ii side d about 
fourtce u >cais betoie he d Attcr Ins i< tiiemeat at ("hel- 
aea, he request! d it as a i ivoiu to Ii m (though I eml)iai( d it 
as an honour du to m\st li), tlial 1 v^ould Msit him evtuy 
week, m older to diveul him lor an hoiu or t\eo witli the com- 


* The loured Tibi 111 m ni tin ol Pli\si( i ui-» m i li tb i <> m« , 

edidted by the edition < I “ I h I o )k Mxnit J)oit us, obscin > ( r tius 
^gciint *‘Sir ITiii** SJoiin iMominorlv '‘titiilt*) hi\( bien the hi t midu d 
but 1 think mtoiictth I dmund Lie uts, Ml), 1 1 tilow d tin 
^Ckniego, Mho died 11th Nov losO, is <;ud, iiid T m dispo id (o think i\itU 
to ha\e been cie itid i Ihionet it Oviord in Jhn Anlhony i xl 
m « true call^ him a ‘ jiitt<.iid I b ii nu t, but In m ib ackrowb <L< J t » bt i 
* and vent \bl( oin b\ Ins < ilh i.'iios of out lolb^t, ind roiisideiing tin 

r of ph>siuins, mIik b is not quite so gnat bv the wij as jou se«n i( 
j Uus h> no small testimony lu tvyour ot mj bchtf. In th< Jtb edition 
^ Heialdrv Le is m idc to lu the 450th bamntt hum tin fust iiisti 

of the ordi r, ind i, pi u td bi tween Wilham do Jlorctl ot Vmst« ul n* 
and Ca> tei tt ot Je 1 st\ If \ on think tho mattci worthy ot iti\ ei»tig a- 

yoain^ torn to NVh s AVorcest* rshire, vol. i p 198. 
d 
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mon news of the town, and with everything 
should happen amongst his acquaintance of the Eoyal 
and other ingenious gentlemen, many of whom I wasj' 
conversant with ; and 1 seldom missed drinking coffee witK 
on a Saturday, during the whole time of his retirement 
Chelsea. He was so infirm as to be wholly confined tci^ 
house, (!xce])t sometimes, though rarely, taking a little air 
liis garden in a wheeled chair ; and this confinement made ' 
very desirous to see any of his old acquaintance, to amuse b,iii 
He w'as strictly careful that I should be at no expense in 
journeys from London to Chelsea to wait on him, knowiflii 
that i (lid not superabound in the gifts of fortune. He woul3|^ 
calculate what the expense of coach-hire, waterage, or anj5 
other little (.‘barge tliat might attend on my journeys bac|ci J 
ward and forward Avoiild amount to, and w'ould oblige 
annually to ac^cept of it, though I would willingly havo^de-*^ 
dined it.’* ' i.’ 

Such gcruTosity sjieaks of a parsimonious temper and habit^X 
more fon ihly than positive acts of stinginess would. 

On the death of Sir Hans Sloanc, on the 11th of Januaxy/I 
1753, Ills museum and library passed into the hands of ^h^^ 
nation lor a comparatively small sum of money, and becjtuml 
the nuelt’us of our British Museum. . t 

Tlie Eoyal Soinety of Sir Hans Sloane’s time dilffii!'e||| 
widely from tlie Eoyal Society of the present clay. The rea^fe^ 
of ]\lr Charles AVold’s history of that distinguished fratemifc 
smiles a painful smile at the feeble steps of its first raembe 
in the direction of natural science. Tlie ellicacy of the divitf 
ing rod, and the merits of Sir Kendm Digby’s sympatbe 
powder, w(‘re the subjects that occupied the attention of 
philosopluM's of Charles IJ.’s reign. Entries such as the 
lowing are the records of their proceedings : — 

June 5.— (k)l. Tuke related the manner of the rain 1 
corn at Norwich, and Mr Boyle and Mr Evelyn were ent] 
ed to sow some of those rained seeds to try their product: ; 

‘‘ M agneticall cures were then discoursed of. Sir Gxlb 
Talbot pruiniscd to bring what he knew of sympath^tt| 
cures. Those that had any powder of sympathy were desi|^ 
to bring some of it at the next meeting. ^ 

** Mr Boyle related of a gentleman, who, having madiepji^ 
expiTiments of the ayre, essayed the quicksilver er*" ’ ^ 
al the top and bottom of a hill,' when there was fa 
inches difference. 

Dr Charleton promised to bring in that whi^ 
which, put into we>ter, beates that. 
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of Buckingham promised to cause charcoal to 
cd by his chymist. 

[is Grace promised to bring into the society a piece of 
Tie’s home. 

Kenelme Bighy related that the calcined powder of 
0B reverberated, applyed in baggea upon the stoinach of a 
iltiferate body, cures it by several applications.” 

June 13. — Colonel Tukc brought in the history of rained 
which were reported to have fallen dowue from heaven 
L;?W"arwickshire and Shropshire, <fcc. 

*^That the dyving engine he going forward with all speed, 
:^8.the treasurer to procure the lead and moneys. 

, ../* Ordered, that Friday next the engine he tried at Dept- 


June 26. — Dr Ent, Dr Clarke, Dr Goddard, and Dr 
3?nM8tler, were appointed curators of the proposition mad(i 
G. Talbot, to torment a man j)rosently with the syin- 

f .|[^|heticall powder. 

G . Talbot brought in hi.s experiments of the syinpa- 
^^tick cures.” 

It is true that tlieso passages relalo to traiisactions of the 
gteyal Society that occurred long before Sir Hans was one of 
g^body. But even in his time the advances made towards 
^ 0 h.ter enlightenment were few and feeble, when corn [)a red 
$ith the strides of science during the last century. So siin- 
te and childish were the operations and speculations of the 
pciety in the first half of the eighteenth century, that oven 
John Hill was able to cover them with riilieule. 

Sir Hans had tw^o iiiodieal successors in the ])resideniship 
**S|'the Royal Society — Sir John Pringle, Bart., el(*cted JSTov. 
&/i772, and AV"illiam Hyde Arollaslon, At. 1)., elected Juno 
1^1820. The last-mentioned physician had but a brief tmuiro 
dignity, for he retired from the exalted post on Nov. 
in favour of Sir Humphrey Davy, Bart. 

[/Humphrey Davy (the sou of the Penzance woodearver, 
isWas known to his acquaintances ns “ Little C!)arv(‘r Davy ”) 
most acute natural philosopher of his generation, and 
same time about the vainest and most eccentric of 
mintryraen. With all his nicutal energy, he was dis- 
by a moral pettiness, which, to a certain exti nt, jusii- 
Wordsworth’s unaccustomed bitterness in “A IW’s 

“ Physician art thou? one all eyes; 

Philosopher ? a fingering' slave. 

One that would peep and hotauue 
Upon bis motW*».gtave! 
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Wrapt closelv in thy sensual fleece, 

0 turn asi^c — and take, I pray. 
That he below may rest in peace. 

Thy ever-dwindling soul away ! ’* 


At the summit of his success, Davy was morbidly 
of the humility of his extraction. That hi& father had 
respectable mechanic — that his mother, on her husband’s deaf^ljl 
had established herself as milliner in Penzance, in ordeiT^j^? 
apprentice her son to an apothecary in that town — that:.;]^^| 
his own intellects, in the hard battle of life, lui had raised 
self from obscure poverty to a brilliant eminence — were tb?- 
him facts of sl)ame, instead of jiritle. Jii contradiction 
this moral cowardice, there was in him, on some points, “aWc 
extra.vagant cccentriiuiy, which, in most men, would ha^©' 
pointed to iiiiperviousncss to ridicule. Tlie demands of societj^/ 
and the laboiu'S of liis laboratory, of course h‘ft him with but) 
little leisure. He, ]iowevi*r, allbcted not to have time enouglfl 
for the ordinary decencies of the toilet. Cold ablutidri^ 
neither his constitution nor his ])hilosophie temperament riSlJ 
quired, so ho rarely washed himself. And, on the ])lea-©^] 
saving time, be used to put on bis clean liuen over his dirty^'^ 
so that be has been known to wear at tlie same time five 
and five ])airs of stockings. On the rare o(*casioris when 
divested hims('lf of his superfluous integuments, he caused 
finite perjdcxity' to his less intimate friends, who -ould 
account for his ra[)id transition from corpulence to tenuity!,/^ 
The ludicrousiit'ss of his costume did not end there. 


many other men of powerful and excitable minds, ho was vetyj 
fond of angling; ami on th(» banks of the Thames he 
be Ibiuid, at all uusuitable seasons, in a costume that 
have been a source of no common mcjrriinont to the 
uym])lis. His coat and breeches wore of green cloth. 
his head lie wain? a hat that Dr Paris d('seribcs as “hav|h/*- 
becn originallv inumdcd fora coal-lieavcr, but as having, i 
in ils raw state, been dyed green by some sort of pi gibe 
Jn this attire Da\y Haltered himself that he resembled' 
table life as idosely as it was possible for mortal to do. 

Hut if his angling dress was droll, his shooting costj 
was more so. His gn'at fear as an angler Avas that th^I 
should escape him ; his greatest anxiety as a bearer of 
was to escape being shot. In the one character, conceal 
\Aas his chief object — in the other, revelation. So 
might bo seen from a distance, and run fewer chances of;] 
fired into by accident, he w^as accustomed on shoo|itf^.’§: 
sions, to crown himself with a broad-brimmed "" 





ariet. It never^ struck him that, in oup Protestan 
d; he incurred imminent peril of being mistaken for i 
Ij and knocked over accordingly, 
faiurally, Davy was of a ])oeticjil tempcramtMit ; and som< 
rfs boyish poetry possesses merit that umjiicslioiiubly jnsti 
anticipation formed by his poet-friend of the liights 
gji more mature muse would take. Ihit when his intelleci 
feame absorbed in the pursuits by which he renden'd inesti 
“ ' ) service to liis spt3cies, ho never renewed the bright inia- 
iiihgs of his day-spring. 

On passing (in 1809) through tlic galleries of the Louvre, 
could find nothing more worthy of admiration than the line 
^f^mes of the pictures. “AVhat an extraordinary coll(‘clion 
fine frames! he observed to the gentleman who acted as 
Jhis guide, amidst the treasures art gathered from i*\ery })art 
the Contiu(*ut. Dis attention was directed to the “ Traiisti- 
pj^uratiou when, on its being suggested to him that he was 
Ijiooking at a rutluT well-executed ])ietur(‘, he said, coldly, 
^flj^ndeed ! T am glad I liave seen it.” Jn the same way, the 
^atues w'cre to him simply blocks of mat(‘rlal. In the Apollo 
l^j^lvidere, the Laocoon, and tiu* Arenas de Afedicis, ho saw no 
i^Jteauty ; but N\hen his eyes r(*stcfl on lli(‘ Antinous, treated in 
\jEhe Egyptian style, and sculptured in alabaster, lie made an 
sSfeclamation of delight, and cried, ‘‘ Gracious powers, what a 
Ijieautifiil stalactite ! ” 

More amusing than even these criticisms, is a story told 
Lady Davy, who accompanied her husband to Paris. She 
walking in the Tuilevies garden, wx*ariiig the fashiomihlo 
pSfcotidon bonnet of the day— -sliapcd like su-ockle-shell. Tlie 
'?.:Jarisian8, who just then were ])atr()ni/,ing bonnets of euor- 
l^ous dimensions, were astounded at the ap[)arilii>n of a head- 
so opposed to their notions of the tiverlasiing titiiess of 
3 ; and with the good 'breeding, for which they are and 
long been proverbial, they snirounded tlm daring 
nger, and stared at lier. This was sujliciently unpleasant to 
IMtiiid English lady. But her d iscomfort had 01 liy cornmeiiectl. 
i^^’another minute or two had elapsed, one of the inspectors 
f^the garden approached, and telling her Ladyship that no 
) of rassemhhmeut could be perniitted in that locality, re- 
ed her to retire. Alarmed and indignant, she app(’ai<;(l to 
b officers of the Imperial Guard, but they could alford her 
§;^a8si8tance. One of tliem politely offered her his arm, and 
ised to conduct her to a carriage. But by the time slio 
^ided to profit by the courtesy^, such a crowd had ga- 
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thered together, that it was found necessary 
guard of infantry, and remove la belle Anglaise, &uxtb^u|^ 
with bayonets. 


CHAPTER V. 


TITE APOTITECARIKS AND SIR SAIVTDEL OAUTH. 

Ealdwtn TIamey, whose inaiinscript memoirs of eminent;, 
pliysiciaiis are amongst the treasures of tlie College*, praises 
Winston because lie tivated his apothecary as a master might;; 
Ilia slave. “ Heri liter imperavit,” says the Doctor. The " 
learned Thomas AVinston, anatomy lecturer at (1 resham CoD , 
lege, liveil to the agtj of eighty years, and died on I he 24th ofA 
Oetob(T, Kh)5, lie knew, therefore, apothecaries in Ihedi^/ 
of their humility — before prosperity had encouraged them v 0 >] 
compete ^^itll their professional superiors. 

ThiJ apotheiairies of the Elizabethan era compounded thoiif;' 
medicines much as medicines are compounded at the presenf^' 
— as far as manijnilation and measuring are concerned. 
scriptions have altered, hut shop-customs have undergone oidy^; 
ii very slight change. The apothecaries^ table of weights and’.' 
measures, still i.-i use, was the rule in the sixteenth century, , 
and tlie symbols (ibr a pound, an ounce, a drachm, a scruple,,, 
a grain, etc.) remain at this day just what they were 
hundred yc'ars ago. ' "4 

Our good friend, William Bulleyn, gave the following 
cellent rules for an apoiheeai’y’s life and conduct : — 

THE APOT r CAR YE . 

“ 1. — Aluot fyrst serve God, forsec the end, be clciily, 
the poore. 

2. — Alust not he suborned for money to hurt man! ^ 

“ 3. — His place of dwelling and shop to be clenly to pk 
the senees wiilia). 

“ 4. — His gardim must he at hand with plenty of 
seedes, ami routes. 

“ 5. — To sow, set, plant, gather, preser\’e and kepe 
due tyme. 




6.t“To read Dioscorides, to know- ye natures of plants 
plfWrbes. 

^ 7.-^To invent medicines to chose by eoloiirc, tasl, odour, 
are, &c. 

. “ 8. — To have his juorters, slilles, pottos, iilters, glasses, 

cleane and sweete. 

«9. — To have charcoles at hand, to make decoctions, 

'^rupes, &c. 

10. — To kope his cleane ware olosse, and cast away the 
baggage. 

“ 11.— To have two places in his shop — one most cleane for 
' the phisik, and a baser place for the chirnrgie stnlf. 

“ 12. — I’bat he neither increase nor diminish tln^phisielan's 
'bill (i.e. prescription) , and kepe it for his own discharge. 

“13.- — That he neither buy nor sel rotteji dnigges. 

“ Id. — That he peruse often his Avares, that they eorrnpt 
not. 

“ 15. — That he put not in quid pro quo (/. c., use uno 
dient in the idocc of nnothf^r^ ichun dispr/hsinq a phqsiciau^' pre^ 
scriptioa) without adv\ seirient. 

“ 16. — Tliat he may ojien an cl a vein for lo hclpt? jileiiresy. 

“17. — That lie meddle only in his vocation. 

“ 18.- ^riiat he delyte to recdo iS icolaiis iMyrepsus, Valerius 
Cordiis, Johannes Plaeaton, the Lubik, Sir. 

“ 19. — That he do reimanber his ollice is only to bo ye 
• phisiciau’s cooki». 

“ 20.— That he ns(* true measure and Avaight. 

“ 21.- -To remember his end, anti tlu‘ jiulgtanent of (Sod : 
and thus 1 do comend him to (Sod, if }u‘ ht; not covtdous, or 
’ crafty, seeking liis own Incre before other meji’s liclp, succour, 
and comfort.” 

The apothecaries to wlu»in these excidleiit directions Avere 
.'.‘.given Avero only tradesnum— ,;rocers Avho paid alttmtion to the 
; commands of pliysicians. Tlicy Avero not retjuiredto have any 
i/knowledge of the medical science, beyond wdiat might be ob- 
i tftined by the perusal of two or three AvrittTS ; they were not 
';to presume to administer drugs on their oavu judgmeiiL and 
. respon8ibility---;^j|fcto perforin any surgical o])cration, except 
phlebotomy, aim^ at only for one malady, ^’he enstoin was 
f Kir the doctors to sell their most a .duable remedies as nostrums, 
fffeeeping their composition a secret to themsedves, and 1 iiemselves 
\ jtaking the price paid for them by the sick. The e«)minoner 
fiiiruga AA^ere vended to patients by the drug-merchants (Avho 
^i^ritibly dealt in groceries for culinary use, as well as in 



medicmal acting under the directions of thi^ 

graduates of’the Faculty. 

In the fourth year of James I., a charter was obtainsdi ipS® 
“Willed, ordainod, and granted, that all and singular 
Freemen of tho Mystery of Grocers and Aj)()thecarie8 of tfie^ 
City of London .... should and iniglit be . . ' J 

one body corporate and politique, in deed, fact, and name, By’ 
the name of Warden and CoinnKnialty o!' tlie Mystt^y ot Gro- . 
cers of tho City of London.” But in the tliirtoenlh year of the 
same hing, tlie apotliecaries and grocers were dihuuited. At 
the adviee of Theodore de> Mayj'riionnd Henry Atkins, doctors 
in pliysiek, another charter was granted, constituting drug* ’ 
venders a dihtinct company. Amongst the apothecaries men- 
tiomnl in tliis charter are tho names of I lie most respectable 
families of thecomilry. Gid(‘on do Ija'.iiie, one of this first 
batch of «apotlu’(*aricwS, amassed a vc'ry large ibrtnm* in his 
vocation, and fonuded a family at 8iiarsled, in Kent, from 
which several persons of distinction draw part of their or-gin; 
and not a few of Do Lanno’s brethren were etpially lucky. 

At tlieir first foniulation as a compan}" tlie apothecaries 
were j)iit <’omplet(‘ly under the control of the College of Phy- 
sicians, who were endowed with dangerous powers of iiispovd.ing « 
their wares and pimishijig their malpractices. Ihit hfdbre a | 
generation had passed away, the apotlioraries had gaijuaJ such 
a firm footing in society that the more j)rospcrons of Iheip. 
could afford to laugh at the eensur(‘s of Ihe Ck)ll('go ; and 
before the close of a. <*entiiry they were fawm'd upon hy young 
physicians, and were in a position to quarrel wiili the old. 

The doettu's of that day knew so little 1 hat the apothecaries 
found it easy to know ns much. A knowledge of lln" herbals, 
an acquaintance with the ingredients and doses of a hundred 
emj)irical comj)ouii(ls and systems of multr(*atingerupt w eievers,,. 
gout, and consumption, coTislitnted all tlu; medical learning of 
such men as Maycrne or Gibbons. To pick \ipthat amoiintof _ 
information ^\as no hard task for an ambitio^^pothecary. 

Soon the leading ai;otlieearies began lojBPscribe on their 
own responsibility, without the counteTiinK^r()f a member of 
the Colh'ge. If they Avere threatened Avith censure or other,'' 
])uuishment by a n.'gular pliysician, they retorted by discon- ri 
, tinning to call him in to consultations. Jealousies soon sprang^, 
up. Starving graduates, Avitli the di])lomas of Oxford an5'| 
Cambridge and tho certiKcates of tho College in their pockot^*§ 
were embittered by having to trudge the pavements of Loud<l|£ 3 ^^| 
and sec the mean medioiue-mixers (avIio had scarce scholartilb^l 
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construe a Latin bill) dashing by in their carriages, 
the lieartburniiiga broke out in a paper warfare, as 
J^SibrouB and disreputable as any squabble einbalmtMl in 
i^^iture. "riio seholara called the ricli tradesineu thievoH, 
‘j^Wdlers, and unlettered blockheads. The rich tradesui(;n 
, taunted the scliolars with discontent, falsehood, and ignorance 
of everything except Latin and (Ireek. 

■ ' ' Pope took the side of the phvBicians. TiiJxO Jolinson, Parr, 
ind all men of enligliteninent and sound scholarship, h(‘, liad a 
high opinion of the Kacultv^ It is indeed told of him, on 
'Questionable authority, lhat on his deaih-bed, when he heard 
Wie bickerings of l.)r Ihirton and .Dr Tboinjison, ea(‘h accusing 
the other of maltreating Ids pathmt, lie levelled with his last 
breath an epigram at the two rivals — 

“ Dtuk'os, rojoicc, forrcivo nil con.''Urcs past-- 
Tbo gi’fiifc.st dunce lias killoil youv foe at ! 

To Dr Arhuthuot he wrote — 

^‘Prirnd to my life, which did not you proloni^-, 

The world had wanted man) an idle Mjiig.'’ 

His feehle health, making his life a long disease, never 
'allowed him a igouv and conlidcn(a) ejionghto display ingratitude 
to the Paculty, and illusrratc the truth of the lines — 

(rod and the doctor wn alike adoro, 

Jhit only when in d;m«*er, not before ; 

The danger o%'r, hotli are alike recjuitcd, 

(lod is forgotten, and tlie doctor slighted.” 

His liahitual tone, when speaking of the medical pndcssion, 
jwas that of warm admiration and allection. In tbe'‘Jmila- 
;tionB of Horace ” lie sava — 

“Weak llioiii^li I atn of li.uii, and short of si.ifht, 
far I'roin a lynx, and not a giant ojiite, 

I’ll do what Mead and (Mu;»elden advise, 

'J’o keep these limbs, and to preserve these eyes.” 

is true that he elsewhere ridimdes Mead’s fondness for rare 
and 8loaue’s passion for hutterflics ; but at the (doso of 

days ho wrote in a coididenti.'d letter to a friend of the 

8 y, “ Tlu*v are in general the most amiable companions 
e best friends, as wtdl as th(‘ most learned men I. know.” 
the protracted dissensions between the physicians and 
Qthecaries Pope was a cordial supporter of the fornuT. 
be accused, in the “ Essay on Criticism,” the penny-a- 
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lining critics of acquiring their slender knowledge of ^ 
art from the poets they assailed, he compared them 
caries whoso scientinc information was pilfered from tbeT" 
criptions they w’ere required to dispcust?. 


Then Oi’iticis*Tn the Muse’s handmaid proved, 

To dress her charnis and make hei more Ijeloved : 

Ihit followin'^ wits Irom that intention stiv.y’d. 

Who eould iKjt win the mihtre''S, w’eo'd the maid ; 

Amuiist the. poets their own arms thev tuni’d, 

Sure to hate most the men from whom tltey learnM. 

So modern ’J*<jthe(;aries, taiiifht the ait 
r»y Doctors’ hills to play the Doefor*-' pmt, 
llolil in the practice of mistaken idles, 
rrcscribo, opply, and call their nicotera fools.*' 

The oidgiii of the memorahlo Dis])eiisari{ni Campaign 
hotween the (\)ll(\i»e of l.^hysicians niul the Comjiaiiy of 
Apotheeiirios is a Htory that ean he briedyloid. The younger’! 
])hysiciaiis, impatient at beholding the prosper’dy ai d iiilliienc^' 
of tlio apotlieearii's, and the older ones indigniint at seeing, a]- 
elasa of intni tliey despised envping into tludr quarters a«d1 
craftily laying hold of a portion of their nnmoplyr, concocted ' 
a selieiiKJ to reinstate tlioinseUes in public* favour. Wibhojut^ 
a doubt many of the pliysiciaiis wlio eounienanced tliis scheme ; 
gave it their suppoft from purely charitable motives; but itf’. 
eainiotbe (piestioiiod that as a body the dispensarians were ac?J 
liiated in their humanitarian exertions by a desire to lower th^'j 
apothecaries, and raise themselves in the eyes of the worli.,,* 
AV^ith all its gmmino and sterling benevolence, tlie medical profesi 
fession, by'' tlie nnwortliy and silly conduct of its obsciu^^^ 
membi’rs, has ri-pealedly laid itself opini 1 o 1 ho charge of tradiljg !. 
on its reputation for humanity, in Smollett’s time, aa 
novels show, the recognized mode employed by nnknowii do^/ 
tors to jiuir theinsi'lves into notoriety and practice, Avas to gdf 
u]) little liospitals and infirmaries, and advertise to the ebarit-i^ 
able for aid in llu? good task of ameliorating the condition dfe 
the poor. And half the peddling little charitable institutiqnjs||i’ 
iutirmaricvS, dis'pcnsarics, or hospitals, that at the present 
i\;b the rich and do harm to the poor in every quarter;.^Cj® 
Jjondou, originated in ‘‘ the friends” of young physicians 
vSurgeoDs conspiring together to get them “ the position of 
attacherl to an hospital statf.” Tn ItiST, the ])hysicitm3 
col lege- meeting, voted “ that all members of the CoUe ^^p 
whether Follows, Candidates, or Licentiates, should give 
advice gratis to all their sick neighbouring poor, when 
within the city of London, or seven miles round.” , 

To give prescriptions to the very poor, unaccompanii^^^^ 



6T getting them dispensed, is of little use. Sir Astley 
used to see in tbe vicinity of his residence the slips oV 
marked with his pen, which it was his wont to distribute 
^feittitously to indigent applicants. The fact was, the poor poo- 
?pl^v;finding it beyond their means to pay the druggist for 
tdi^S^ensing tliem, threw' them away in disgust. It w as just the 
in 1(587. The poor folk carried their prescriptions to the 
^&t)thecarios, to leani that the trade charge for dispensing 
'pom wa^s beyond their moans. The physicians asserted that 
demands of the drug-vendors were extortionate, ami w'ore 
;jno.t reduced to meet the finances of the applicants, to the end 
that the undertakings of benevolence might prove abortive. 

was of course absurd. The apothecaries knew their own 
'interests better than so to oppose a system wdii<*li at least ren- 
4m*ed drug-cons inning fashionable witli the lowir orders. 
- Perhaps the}" regarded the poor as Ihcir peculiar field of prac- 
.>tice, and felt insulted at liaving the same humble })(‘oplo- for 
lyboin they had pompously prescrilied and put up boluses at 
H\vo-pcnce apiece — now entering their shops with papers dic- 
luting what the two-penny bolus was to he composed (jf .But 
the charge preferred against tlioin was grouiulJess. Indeed, a 
;'ilumerous b-uly of the apothecaries ex[)ressly offered lo s(‘ll 
^Tnedicines “ to the pour within their r(‘spective pai'islies, at 
iBticb rates as the eoininittoe of phvsicians should think reasoii- 
'Able.*’ 


V Blit this w’onld not suit ihc game of the physicians. “ A. 
;,^roposal w'as started by a committee of the College, that the 
■'College should furnish the medicines of the poor, ami perfect 
sr’ftlbne that charity which the ajiothecaries relusodto concur in ; 
,; aiid after divers methods iuetlectually tried, and much time 
^;wjttSted in endeavouring to bring the Apothecaries to terms of 
‘i^ason ill relation to tliepoor, ;:o instrument was subscribed by 
^Sivers charitably disposed meiubers of the Colh'ge, now in 
l^pinber about fifty, wherein they obliged theinsolves to pay 
pounds apiece towards tbe preparing and delivering medi- 
at their intrinsic value.” Bucli was the version of the 
given by the (College apologists, ddie plan was acted 

E ; and a dispensary w'as eventually established (some nine 
after tbe vote of 1US7) in the College of Physicians, 
vick Lane, wliere medicines were vended to the poor at 
price. 

fais measure of tbe College was impolitic and unjustifiable, 
unjust to that important division of the trade wlio 
^^^^ iready to vend the medicines at rates to be fixed by the 
authorities — for it took altogether out of their hands 




the small, amount of profit which they, as dealers^ 4d; 
realized on those terms. It was also an eminentl^^; 
course. The College sank to the level of the Apoth< 

Hall, becoming an emporium for the sale of medicines. Ife 
all very well to say that no profit was made on such sal 
censorious world would not believe it. The apothecaries - 
their friends denied that such was the fact, and avowed ^ 
the benevolent dispenaarians were bent only on undersell 
And ruining them. 

Again, the movement introduced dissension within 
walls of the College. ]\lany of the first physiciaiia, with th^.,J 
conservatism of success, did not care to oileiui the apothecaries^:' 
who were continually calling them in, and paying them feesi!' 
They therefore joined in the cry against the dispensary. Th(^*j 
prolbasioii Avas s])lit up into dispenaarians and anti-diapen-:' 
sarians. The apoiliocarios combined and agreed not to recom* 
mend the dispeusarians. The auti-dispensarians repaid thlsv- 
ill service by refusing to meet dispeusarians in (consul tat 
♦Sir Thomas j\lillmgton, the president of the College, Edwa4*d 
Iliilse, IJans 8loano, John Woodward, JSir EdmunddCing, and'; 
fSamuel Gartli were amongst the latter. Of them the laStri':! 
named was the man who rendered the most efficient servii!^^ 
to his j)arty. i ^ 

Oartli is peibaps the most cherished by the present gehei^; 
atioii of all the physicians of Pope’s time. He was a 
Avithoul rancour, and a hon-vivant without selfishness. EuliiSf 
jest and amiability, ho did more to create merriment at th^^ 
.Kit-Kat club than cither 8\vift or Arbuthnot. He loved 
to excess ; but then Aviiie lo\Td him loo, ripening and Avarnji|^1 
ing Ins Avit, and leaAing no sluggish humour behind. 
practice av:is a good one, but his numerous patients prized h>i^ 
bon-niots more than his prescriptions. His enemies avenJef 
that he Avas not only an epicure, but a prolligate voluptuat^ 
and an iiilidel. Pojjo, however, wrote of him after his deatjy 
“ J fever there was a good Christian, AA'ithout knowing hiriu 
to be so, it was Dr liarth.” Pope had honoured him wBi 
alive by dedicating his second pa.storal to him. 

“Accept, 0 Garlt], tlio muse’s early lays, 

That adds this wreath of ivy to thy bays ; 
llerir what fioT|n love unpractised hearts endure, 

Prom love, the^solc disease thou canst not cure.” 

A good picture of Garth the politician is found i4;3 
“ Journal to Stella.’’ p London, Nov. 17, 17.11,” ' 
Swift— “ This is Queen Elizabeth’s birthday, usually 
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by apprentices, Ac.; but tlie Whigs designed a 
procession by midnight, and had laid out a tiiousand 
piffs to dress up the pope, devil, cardinals, Sa(*hevorel, Ac., 
PJc'arry them with torches about and bum them. They did 
‘jT' contribution. Garth gave five guineas; Dr Garth I 
b, if ever you heard of him. But they were seized last 
[light by order from the Secretary. . . . The figures are now 
„„J"the Secretary’s Office at Whitehall. I design to see them 
;|ftcan.” 

i#- ' A Whig, but tlie friend of Tories, Garth cordially disliked 
'§ir Bichard Blackmore, a member of his own profession and 
^litical party. Blackmore was an anti-dis])ensarian, a bad 

f )et, and a pure and rigid moralist. Naturally Garth abom- 
ated him, and sneered at him for his pomposity and bad 
llpbolarship. It is to be regretted that Garth, with the viil- 
fe^ty of the age, twitted him with his early poverty, aiul with 
;Javing been — a schoolmaster. To ridicule his enemy Garth 
'composed the following verses : — 


Tlllil JUEllRY POETASTER, AT SADLER’S 
jrAiiTi, TJS' cuKAPsrni:. 

Unwieldy pedant, lot thy awkward lunso 
With censuivs praise, with tlattcric's abuse ; 

To lash, and not Ijcj felt, in thee an ait, 

That ne’er nuid’st any but tby sehool-bo^s smart. 
'J’hen be advised and .scribble not again— 

Then ’rt fashion’d for a Hail and not a ])en. 

If 11 I’s immortal wit thou wonld’.st doery, 

Pretend ’lis bo tliat wrote tby poetry. 

Thy feeble satire ne’er can do him wrong — 

Tby poems and tby patients live not long.” 


- '.Garth’s death, as described by William Ayrc, was cliarac- 
' ;ic. He was soon tired of an invalid’s sufiering and 
.plessness, the ennui and boredom of the sick-room affiicling 
more than the bodily pain. “ Gentlemen,” said ho to tlio 
of weeping friends who stood round his bed, I wish 
"ceremony of death was over.” And so, sinking lower in 
;bed, he died without a stru,:gle. ITo had previously, on 
informed that his end was approaching, expressed ploa- 
at the intelligence, because he was tired of lia\ing his 
08 pulled off and on. The manner of Garth’s exit niiuinds 
W the death of Jiabelais, also a physician. The ])Pescnco 
fficious friends troubled him ; and wbeii he saw his doctoi's 
ilting together, he raised his head from his pillow and 
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Raid vriti a smile, ^‘Dear gentlemen, let me die a 
death.” After he had received extreme nnetion, a frie||i^^^ 
pronched him, and asked him how he did ? “ 1 am 
my journey,” was the answer — “ tlioy have greased my 
already.” • 

Garth has, apart from his literary productions, one 
elaim on posterity. To him Dryden owed l\onourable 
ment. ^Vhen the groat poet died, (xarth caused his body 
be conveyed to the College of Physicians, and started apubJi^J 
subscription to defray the expenses of the funeral. lie prdj^:! 
nounced an oration over the deceased at the College in 
wick Lane, aud then a<*coinpauied it to Westminster Abbey,';;5x 
(If the stories ]>reserved of Garth’s social humour som^ ' 
are exquisitely droll. AVriiiiig a letter at a cofiee-house, hd" 
found himself overlooked by a curious Trisiiman, ^\ho was iiUT": 
pudently reading every word of the epistl(\ Garth took nO'; 
notice of the impertinence, until he had finished and sigtiedi 
the body of the lettei*, when lie added a postscri})t, of unquest * 
tioiiable lt‘gibilitv : f w'ould writ(^ you more by this post> 

blit there’s a d t.'ill impudent Irishman looking over my^^ 

shoulder all tlie time.” 

“ AVhat do yon moan, sir ? ” roared the Irishman in a fury*-' 
Do you Ihiiik I looked over your leitm* ? ” ' 

“ 8ir,” replied the physician, “ 1 never once opened iny ' 
lips to you.” { 

“ Ay, but you luue put it down, for all that.” ‘ 

“ ’Tis impossible, sir, that yon should know that, for VO^; 
have never once looked over my letter.” 

Stumbling into a Presbyterian church oni'- Sunday, 
liastiino, he found a pallictic preacher slieddiiig tears over tlic^' 
iniquity of the earth. 

“ What makes the man greet ? ” asked Garth of a bjrT; 
slander. , ; . 

‘‘ Jly luy faith,” was tlie answer, “ and you too would gre^t >' 
if you w'cj’o ill liis plnco and had as little to say.” 

“ Como alone;, 'ly dear fellow,” responded Garth to 6}%^ 
r nv acquaintance, andi di^iC with me. You arc loo good 
feile .v to be here.” , ',4. 

Vt the Ivil-Kat iio once stayed to drink long after he 
said that he must he oif to see his patients. Sir Eichafi^ 
nior: humane than ihe physician, or possibly, like the 
the world, not disinclined to be virtuous at another’s exp^Jpi^-^ 
clJ^th'ved, “ Eeally, Garth, you ought to have no 
bui| be off to sec those poor devils.” 
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no great matter,” Garth replied, “ whcthi'r I see 
to-night or not, for nine of them have such had cousti- 
that all the physicians in the world can’t save tliein ; 
the other six have such good constitutions, that all the 
?^^sicians in the world can’t kill Ihorii.” 

Borji of a respectable north-country family, Garth was 
^^aucated first at a provincial school, and th(‘n at Cambridge. 

was admitted a Fellow of the College of Physicians on 
'^Xiine 2(j, 1(502, just when the quarrel of the l^hysicians and 
Apothecaries was waxing to its liottest, i. r. bi'ivvecm the 
\College edict of l(3S7, r)rdahiing gratuitous ad\ice, and tlio 
. creation of the dispensary in IGOG. As a young nuiu he saw 
-> ;ihat his right place was with the disponsarians — ainl ho took 
; -it. For a time his great poem, “ The Dispensary,” covoi*(id 
apothecaries and anti-dispensarians with ridicule. Jt 
j,'-rapidly passed through numerous editions — in eacih of which, 
was elegantly observed, the woild lost and gained imndi. 
vTo say that of all the books, pamphlets, and hroad-sheets 
lytHrown out by (be combatants on both sides, it is by far tlio 
e'ono of the grc'atest merit, would bi'- scant jiistiee, when it 
A'jnight almo.d; bcj said that it is the only one of them that can 
now be read by a geuthanaii without a sense of aimoyanco 
disgust. There is no point of view from which tiio iiied- 
; ical profession appears in a more humiliating and contemptible 
jiight than that which the lit(;rature of this memorable scpuib- 
; bio presents to tlie student. Charges of ignorance, dishonesty, 
and extortion were preferred on both sides ; and the dis- 


peiisarian physicians did not hesitate to taunt thrur brethren 
yof the opposite camp with playing corruptly into the hands of 
,;Jtho apothecaries — prescribing enormous and unnecessary 
i;<J^uantities of medicine, so thaf the drug-venders might make 
'^ifieavy bills, as a conseque/ice, rpcowincwl in nJI dirccLiona 
lupach complncrnt superiors to ho culled in. Gnrili’s [form, 
)Vtifair and violent though it is, seldom olFends against djjcency. 
■M? a work of art it cannot be ranked high, and is now de- 
[fiOiSrvedlv' forgotten, although it has many good lines, and some 

I satire. Johnson rightly pointed to the secret of ils 
hough he took a one-sided and unjust view of the 
IS which called it forth. Tiie poem,” observe: ^ he 
T, as its subject was present and popular, co-op- 
th passions and prejudices then prevalent ; and, with 
iliaries to its intrinsic merit, was universally and 
ipplauded. It was on the side of charity against the 
of interest, and of regular leartiing against liceiitioua 
n of medical authority.” 
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Sir Samuel Garth (knighted by the sword of Mariborougll) : 
died January 18, 1718-19, and was buried at Harrow.on**th^^ 
Hill. ' 

But ho lived to see the apothecaries gradually emancipati^" 
themselves from the ignominious regulations to which they > 
consented, when their vocation was iirst separated from the'^ 
grocery trade, hour years after his di'ath they obtainedS 
legal acknoAvlodgiiKiiit of their right to dispense and sell 
medieiues witliout the prescription of a ])hysiciau ; and six'> 
years later the law agaiii decided in their lavonr, w'ith regard 
to the physicians’ right of examining and condemning their 
drugs, ill 1 721, Mr Itose, au apothecary, on being prosecuted 
by the College for proscribing as weM as compounding medi- 
cines, carried the malit'r into ilie House of L(^rds, and obtain- 
(‘d a favourable dt'ciaiou. And from 1727, in wliich year Mr 
Goodwin, an apothecary, obtained in a court of law a consider- 
able Slim for an illegal seizure of his wares (by Drs Aidnith- 
nofc. Bale, and Levit) the pliysicians may l)i‘ said to have dis- 
continued to e'cercise their privilegj's of inspection. 

Arbuthnot did not oxcimhI Garth in love to the npidhe- 
earies. His contempt for, and dislike of, tVabTiiitv, in- 
spired him to write his “Essay on an Apothecary. ’ Ife 
thinks it a pity that, to prevent the country from hcir.g oxer- . 
run with apothecaries, it should not he allowed to ajiatomizo^ 
them, for the improvement of natural knowledgix J[e ridi- 
cules them for pedantically “ dressing all their discourse in 
the language of the Faiuilt v.” 

“ At m<*n]s,” he says, “ Ihey distributed their xvine with a 
little lymph, dissci ted a widgeon, cohobaled their p<\ase-por- 
ridge, and amaignmaled a custard. A morsel of beef xvas a 
bolus; a grilhml was searilied; eating was mastication and. 
di'glutition ; a ilisli of steaks was a compound of many ])ower- 
ful liigrediimts ; and a plati' of soup was a very i‘xalted pre-‘ 
paration. In dress, a suit of cloaths was a system, a loopn! 
bole a valve, and a surtout an integument. Cloth was a 
t 'xlure of fibres spread into a drab or kcTsey ; a small rent in 
it xvas cutaneous; a thread was a fihiment ; and the waifit-y,’ 
band of the breeches the peritoneum.” ' 

The superior branch of the Faculty invited in many wofkf: 
the same satire, ludoed, pedantry x\as the ])revalent fault, pf- 
tlie manners ol* the eighteenth century. physician, th#. 

divine, tlic lawyer, the? parliament-man, tlie country gcntlem^^ 
the aiitlior by profession — all had peeui*ariti{‘s of style, ^ 
tume, speech, or intonation, by which they were well ple$t^^M" 
they should be recognised. In one respect this was 
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men were proud of being what they were, and desired to bo 
known as belonging to their respective vocations. They had 
too anxiety to bo free from trado-inarks. The barrister s 
smirk, the plivsician’s unctuous smiles, the ptxlagogue’s frown, 
did not originate in a moan desire to bo taken for something 
pf higher mark and estetnu tlian they really 'were. 

i'voin the time 'wdien Bulleyu called him the physieiaifs 
cook, d(nvn to the present generation, the pure apothecary is 
found holding a very subordinate ])osition. His luisiness is to 
Jo unpleasant drudgery that a gentleman buds it unpleasant 
to perform, but which cannot he left to tlio hands of a nurse. 
The questions to Ix'. considered previous to becoming an 
apprentice to an apothecary, [uit in Chamh(M*laiut'’s Tyroci- 
reuin IModicum,” well descTibo llie state of the a[)othccaiy’s 
pupil. Can you bear the Ihoughls of being obliged to get 
up out of your warm bed, on a cold wint('r’s niglit, or rather 
morning, to make up medicines which your eiiqdoyer, just 
arrived throiigli frost and snow, pri'scribcs for a ])atiiMit taken 
suddenly or dangerously ill ?- -or, supposing that your master 
is not ill sulHcient husiiicss to keep a boy to lake out medi- 
cines, can you make up your mind to think it no hardship to 
take them (o Ilu‘])atient after you luive made tlicm up ? ” c’te., 
&c. When sueli service's wcn5 (‘vpi'cteal from pupils studying 
for adiiiittauce to the craft, of course boys with auqile means, 
or prospects elsewhere, did not as a rule desire to become 
apothecaries, 

Witliiu tlic last fifty years changes have been eiVocted in 
various ileparlmmits of the medical profession, that have ren- 
dered the apothecary a h'ature of the past, and transferred his 
old functions to a new labourer. Prior to ] 788, it is stated on 
authority rhere were not in all l.ondon more than half-a-dozeii 
druggists who dispim^^ed med^ uies from physicians* prescrip- 
tions. .Before tliat time, the apothecaries — the members of 
the Apothecaries* Company — w^ero almost the sole compound- 
era and preparers of drugs. At the present time it is exco])- 
tional for an apothecary to put up jireacriptious, unless he is 
acting as the family or ordinary medical attendant to the pa- 
t/bnt prescribed for. Asa young man, indeed, he sometimes 
c^Ondescends to keep an open shop but as soon as be can gi^t 
on without “counter” business, he leaves the commercial part 
of his occupation to the druggist, as beneath his dignity. The 
dispensing chemists «and druggists, 'whose shops, flashing with 
bVae bottles (last remnant of empiric charlatanry), brighten 
our street corners and scare our horses at night, are the apothe- 
carms of the last century. The apothecary himself— that is, 
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the member of the Company — is liardly ever found as an 
apothecary pur et simple, Jlo enrols himself at “the hall” 
for the sake of being able to sue ungrateful patients for money 
due to him. But in the great majority of cases he is also a 
]''ello\v or ]\1 ember of the College of JSurgeons, and acts as a 
genera] practitioner; that is, he does anything and everything 
— prescribes and dispenses liis prescrij)tions ; is at the same 
time physician, siirgcon, accoucheur, and dentist. Tliysic and 
surgery were divided at a Aery early dale in theojy, but in 
practice th(?y were combined by eminent physicians till a com- 
paratively rec(*nt period. And yet later the pliysician per- 
rormed tue functions of the apothe(*ary, just as the apothecary 
presumed to discharge the olUces of physician. It was not 
derogatory to the dignity of a leading ])liysieian, in tlu' reign 
of Charles the !S(;cond, to keep a shop, and adveriisi' the Avares 
ATJided ill it, announcing in the sanii^ manner tlu'ir prices. 
Hr JMead realized large sums l)y the sale of '\\()rlhless nos- 
trums. And only a le\\ years sinee, a distiiignislied ('amhiidge 
physician, retaining as an 0 (*tog<'narian the popularity he had 
iieliieved as a young man, in om* of our eastern comities, used 
to sell his “gout tincture” — a secret specific agaiiisf gout — at 
so many shillings ])er bottle. In many respects the general 
practitioner of this eentury avouUI consider his ])rofessional 
chai’aetor compromised if he adopted the customs generally 
in vogue amongst the physicians of the last. 


CHAPTER Vr. 

QUACKS. 

“So then the suhjcft hoing so v;iri;ihle, hath made the art hy consequence 
more oonjcciur.il ; an art hciiijr conjedural hatli made so much the more 
place to 1)0 left for iinpOhlurc. For alino>t all otluT arts and sciences are 
judged hy acts or masterpieces, as I may term them, and not hy the sne- 
ceshcs and events. 'I In* lawyer is judged l)y the virtue of his pleading, and 
not hy the i^^,llc oi the Cause TliiJ master of the ship is judged by the 
directing liis (•(lUl^e aiiglit, and not liy the fortune of the voyage. But 
the phvsifian, and perliaps the politician, hatli no particular acts demon- 
strative <)f his ability, hut is judged most by the event; which is over but 
as it is taken : for vvlio can tell, if a patient die nr recover, or if a state be 
prese’Tcd or viiimd, whctlier it be art or aeeideiit.^ and therefore many 
times the inqjo.^tiM' is prized, and the man of virtue taxed. JS'ay, we see 
the tveakuesa and oreduhty of men is such, as they will often prefer a 
mountebank or witch before a learned physician y — Lord Bacon* s “Arf- 
vancvment of Learninyy 

The liislory of quackery, if it Avere Avritten on a scale that 
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should in(‘lude the entire miuiber of those frauds which may 
he generally classed under the head of humbug, would bo the 
history of the human race in all ages and climes. Neither 
the benefactors nor the enemies of mankind would escape 
mention ; and a searching scrutiny would show that dishonesty 
has played as important, though not as manifest, a part in the 
operations of bene\olcnco, as in the achievements of the devil. 
But a more confined use of the word must satisfy us on the 
present occasion. We are not about to enter on a philosophic 
inquiry into the causes that contributed to the success of 
Mahomet and Cromwell, but only to chronicle a few of the 
most humorous facts conuecled with the predecessors of Dr 
ToAvnseud and IMr Morrison. 

In the success that has in every century attended the ras- 
cally enterjirises of pretenders to the art of merlicine, is found 
a touehing evidence of tlic sorrow, credulity, and ignoraiict^ of 
the generations lliat have ])assod, or are passing, lo ihe silent 
home where the ])ain and joy, the simiilicity and cunning, of 
this Avorld arc alike of insigniHcauce. I’ho hope that to the 
last lurks in the breast of the v(‘ricst wri‘1ch under heaven’s 
canopy, whether his trials come jrom hrokmi health, or an 
empty pocket, or wronged atU'ction, speaks aloud in saddest 
tones, as one flunks of the multitudes who, w'oru with bodily 
malady aud spiritual d(*jection, ignorant of the source of their 
eufferings, hut fhirstiiig for relief from them, have gone from 
charlatan to cliarlatan, giving hoarded money in exchange for 
charms, cramp-rings, warming-stones, elixirs, and trochees, 
warranted to cure every ill that flesh is heir to. The scene, 
from amither point of view, is more droll, hut scarcely less 
mournful, fiook away for a few seconds from the throng of 
miserable objects who press round the empiric’s stage; wipe 
out for a brief while the memory of their woes, aud regard the 
atyle and arts of the pracf.itioner Avho, with a trunk full of 
nostrums, bids disease to vanish, and death to retire from the 
scenes of his triumph. There he stands — a h'an fantastic. 
' man, voluble of tongue, empty-headed, full of loud words and 
m^ces, prating about kiugs and princes wlio have taken him 
liand and kissed him in gratitude for his benelits 
slfiS^^ered upon them — dauntless, greedy, and so steeped in 
falsehood that his crazy -tainted brain half believes the lies 
that flow from his glib tongue. Are there no such men 
amongst us now — not standing on carts at the streot-cornors, 
and selling their wares lo a dingy rabble, but having their 
seats of exchange in honoured places, and vending their pre- 
^ acriptions to crowds of wealthy clients ? 
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In the feudal ages medicine and quackery were the same, 
as far as any principles of science are concerned. The only 
difference between the physician and the charlatan w^aa, that the- 
former was a fool and the latter a rogue. Men did not meddle ' 
much with the healing art. A few clerks devoted themselves ‘ 
to it, and in the exercise of their s[jiritiial and medical functioni^ 
discovered how to get two fleeces from a sheep at one shear- 
ing ; but the care of the sick was for the moat part left to the 
'women, wlio then, as in every other period of the world’s his- 
tory, prided themselves on their medical cunning, and, with 
the exception of intrigue, preferred attending on the sick to 
any other oticupiition. From the time of the Reformation, 
however, the number of lady doctors rapidly dimiiiished. The. 
fair sex gradually relinquished the ground they had so long 
occupied, to men, who, had the monastic institutions continued 
to exist, w'ould have assumed the priestly garb and passed 
their days in sloth. Quackery was at length fairly taken out 
of the hands of women and the shelter of domesiie life and was 
practised, not for love, and in a superstitious belief in its 
efficacy, but for mom^y, and frequently with a perfect know- 
ledge of its worthlessness as a remedial system. 

As soon as the printing-press had hecorae an institution of 
the country, and there existed a considerable proportion of the 
community capable of reading, the empirics seized liold of 
Caxtoii’s invention, and made it subservient to their honour*- 
able ends. The advertising system was had recourse to in 
London, during the Stuart era, scarcely less than it is now. 
Handbills were distributed in all directions by half-starved 
wretches, whostj witliered forms and pallid clicjoks were of 
themselves a sufficient disproof of the asseriious of their em- 
ployers. 

The costume, language, style, and artifices of tlie pretenders- 
to ])hysie in the sev(mtc(‘uth century were doubtless copied 
from inudel.s of long standing, and differed little in essentials - 
from those of tlu'ir predecessors. Professions retain theii^,; 
characteristics with singular obstinacy. The doctor of Charley/- 
ihe Second’s JjoikIou transmitted all his most salient features?, 
to tiie quack of the Regency. ' 

Cotgrave, in his “ Treasury of Wit and Language,” piih-t' 
lished 1G55, thus paints the poor physician of his time : — 

“ My name is a poor Doctnr of Pliysick, 

That docs wear three pile velvet in his hat, 

JIhs paid a quarter’s rent of his house hcforc-haiid, 

And (simple as he stands here) was made doctor bKyond sea. 

I vow, as I am right worshipful, the taking 
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Of my degree cost me twelve Frencli crowns, and 
Thirty-five pounds of butter in Upper Gcriiiany. 

I can make your beauty, and preserve it, 
llectific your body and maintainc it, 

Clarifie your blood, surfle your cheeks, perfume 
Your skin, tinct your hair, enliven your eye. 

Heighten your appetite ; and as for Jellies, 

Dentifrizes, Dyets, Minerals, Fricassca, 

Pomatums, Fumes, Italia masks to sleep in. 

Either to moisten tir dry the superficies, Faugh ! Galen 
Was a goose, and Paracelsus a Patch, 

To Doctor Pulscfeel.’* 

This picturo would serve for the portrait of Dr Pulsefeol 
m the eighteenth and nineteenth, as well as the scventeentli 
<5entury. How it calls to mind the image of Oliver Ooldsmith, 
when, with a smattering of medical knowledge, a cane, and a 
dubious diploma, he tried to pick out of the miseries and 
ignorance of his fellow-creatures the means of keeping body 
and soul together ! He too, poet and scholar though he was, 
would have sold a pot of rouge to a faded beauty, or a bottle 
of hair-dye, or a nostrum warranted to cure the bite of a mad 
dog 

A more accurate picture, however, of the charlatan, is to 
be found in “the Quatjk’s Academy; or the Dunce’s Direc- 
tory,” published in 1G78, of which the folloAving is a por- 
tion : — 

However, in the second place, to support this title, there 
are stwcral things very convenient : of which some arc external 
accoutrements, others internal qualili cations. 

“ Tour outward requisites are a decent black suit, and (if 
your credit will stretch so far in Long Lane) a plush jacket; 
not a pin the Avorso though thread-bare as a tiiilor’s cloak— it 
shows the more reverend antiquity. 

“ Secondly, like IMercury, you must always caiTv a caduceus 
or conjuring japan in your hand, capt Avith a civet-box ; with 
which you must walk Avith Spanish gravity, as in deep con- 
templation upon an arbitrament betAA^een life and death. 

“Thirdly, a convenient lodging, not forgetting a hatch at 
the door; a chamber hung with Dutch pictures, or lookiiig- 
glMscs, belittered Aviih empty bottles, gallipots, and vials filled 
with tapdroppings, or fair water, coloured Avith saimders. Any 
sexton will furnish your Aviiidow Avith a skull, in hope of yoiir 
custom; over which hang up the skeleton of a monkey, to pro- 
claim your skill in anatomy. 

^ “Fourthly, let your table be never without some old 
musty Greek or Arabicic author, and the 4th book of Cor- 
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neliua Agrippa’s ‘ Occult Philosophy/ wide open to atnusiaf^^ 
spectators; with half-a-dozen of gilt shillings, as so many', 
guineas received that morning for fees. 

“ Fifthly, iiiil not to oblige neighbouring ale-bouses, to re- 
commend you to inquirers ; and liold correspondence with all . 
the nurses and midwives near you, to applaud your skill at 
gossippings.” 

The directions go on to advise locpiacity and impudence^ 
qualities which quacks of all times and kinds have found most 
useful. But in cases where tl\e practitioner has an impedi- 
ment in his speech, or cannot by training render himself glib 
of utterance, he is advised to persovei'e in a habit of mysteri- 
ous silence, rendered impressive by grave nods of the head. 

When Dr Pulseieel w^as tired of London, or felt a want of 
country air, he concentrated his powers on the pleasant occu- 
pation of fleecing rustic simplicity. For his journeys into the 
ju’ovinces he provided himself with a stout and flist-trotting 
hack — stout, that it might bear without fatigue weighty par- 
cels of medicinal composition ; and fleet of foot, so that if an 
ungrateful rabble should commit the indecorum of stoning 
their benefactor as an impostor (a mishap that would occasion- 
ally occur), escape might be eftcciod from the iiilatuated and 
excited populace. In Ijis circuit the doctor took in all the fairs, 
markets, wakes, and public festivals ; not, however, disdainuig 
to stop an entire wetik, or even month, at an assize town, 
where lie found the sick anxious to benefit by his wisdom. 

Jiis plan of making acquaintance with a new" place was to 
ride boldly into the thickest crowed of a fair or market, with as* 
much speed as he could make without imperilling the lives of 
hy-standers ; and then, when he had cliocked his steed, inform 
all who listened that he had come straight from the Duke of 
Bohemia, or the most Serene Emperor of Wallachia, out of a 
desire to do good to his fellow-creatures. He was born in 
that very town, - yes, that very town in which ho then was 
speaking, and had Ii^ft it wdien an orphan child of eight years 
of age, to seek his fortune in the wrorld. He had found his 
wa} to London, and been crimped on hoard a vessel bound for • 
Morocco, and so had been carried to foreign parts. His 
adventures had been w'onderful. He had visited the Sultan 
and the Gn'ut INlognl. There w%as not a part of the Indies 
with which he was not familiar. If any one doubted him, let' 
his face be regarded, and his bronze complexion hear witness, 
of the scorching suns he had endured. He had cured hundreds 
— ay, thousands— of emperors, kings, queens, princes, margra;- 
vines, grand duchesses, and generalissimos, of their diseases. 
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He had a powder which would stay the palsy, jaundice, hot 
fever, and cramps. It was expensive ; hut that ho couldn’t 
help, for it was made of pearls, and the dried leaves of \i 0 lHt 3 
brought from the very middle of Tartary ; still he could sell a 
packet of the medicine for a crown — a sum wliich would just 
pay him back his outlaid money, and leave him no profit. 
But he did n’t want to make money of them. He was their 
fellow-townsman ; and in order to find them out and cure 
them ho had refused offers of wealth from the king of Mesopo- 
tamia, who w'anted him to accept a fortune of a thousand gold 
pieces a month, tarry with the Mesopotamians, and keep 
them out of Death’s clutches. Sometimes this harangue was 
made from the hack of a horse ; sometimes from a rude liust- 
ings, from which he w’as called mountebank, lie sold all 
kinds of medicaments : dyes for the hair, washes for tlie com- 
plexion, lotions to keep young men youthful; rings which, 
when w’orn on the fore-tingor of the right hand, should make a 
chosen favourite desperately in love with the wearer, and wdien 
worn on the same finger of the left hand, should drive the 
said favourite to commit suicide. JS’othing could surpass the 
impudence of the fellow’s lies, save the admiration with w^hicli 
his credulous auditors sw'allow'cd his assertions. There they 
stood, — stout yeomen, drunken sipiires, merry peasant girls, 
gaw’ky hinds, gabbling dames, deeming themselves in luck’s 
way to have lived to see such a miracle of learning. Possibly 
a young student home from Oxford, with the rashness of inex- 
perience, w^ould smile scornfully, and in a loud voice designate 
the pretender a quack — a quack salvar (kwubzalver), from the 
liniment he vended for the cure of wens. But such an inter- 
ruption, iu ninety and nine cases out of every hundred, was 
condemned by the orthodox friends of the young sf iident, and 
he was w^arned that ho would come to no good if lie went on 
as ho had begun — a contemptuous unbeliever, and a mocker of 
wise men. 

The author of the “Discours de I’Origine des Moenrs, 
Praudes, et Impostures des Ciarlatans, avec leur Decouverte, 
Paris, IG22,” says, “ Premiorement, par ce mot de Ciarlatans, 
j’entcDS ceux que Ics Italiens appcllent Saltambaci, hasteleurs, 

. boutfons, vendeurs de bagatelles, et generalement toute autre 
personne, laxjuelle en place publiijue moiitee en banc, a tern*, 
Ou a cheval, vend xnedecines, bauines, huilles on poudres, com- 
. poshes pour guerir quelque infirmite, louant et exaltant sa 
drogue, avec artifice, et mille faux sermens, en racontant niille 
',et mille merveilles. * # # * 

« * # « * 
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Mais c’e'st chose plaisante de voir Tarfcifice dont se servent ces- ; 
medecins de banc pour vendre Icur drogue, quand avec mille 
faux sermens ils aflirment d’avoir appris leur secret du roi de . 
Dannemarc, au d’un prince de Transilvanie.” 

The great quack of Charles the Second’s London was Dr'- 
Thomas Saifold. This man (who was originally a weaver) , 
])rofessed to cure every disease of the human body, and also to 
foretell the destinies of liis patients. Along Cheapside, 
Plcet-street, and the Strand, even down to the sacred precincts ' 
of Whitehall and St James’s, he stationed bill-distributors, who 
showered prose and poetry on the passers-by — just as the 
; "^nts (possibly the poets) of the Messrs Moses cast their 
' ^erature on the town of Queen Victoria. When this great 
^ Jenefactor of his species departed this life, on May the 1 2th, 
1691, a satirical broad-sheqt .called^ggfhe world to mourn for 
the loss of one — '' 


“ So skilled in cl/figs and verse, ’iwh hard to show it, 
Whether was best, the doctor or tlie poet.” 

The ode continues : — ^ 

“ Lnment, ye damsels of 
(Poor unprovided 

Who, niaskt, would fur and witty, 

To understand house in couples pome, 

Tn know what k|'“, ““‘’'•‘nonml doom; 

And liow Ion-, tC „ ‘o marry. 

Your oracle ' 

On Avhom his J 
For he wheivv 
And ( 

Yet it '"US. j/uau; 


h'or ho fell : 

And onlyffo'i,;, _-)i "J** ^®ofurs’ aid, 

Yet it ''motion paid! 

a most sad dis.ister 

t last bhould kill their master.” 


“Hero lies ■!„ ^ 

l!v Jeatb.,-,/ Tlmmo'! .SafTold, 

Wb'' I ' ' pile of phvsick, baflled ■ 

■S’. loom ’ 

'I’ll n ^ r soon become. * 

fen, ado pretence, 

The vocation of fortmiA 

quacks, but also the apothecaries 7ftZf 

had ample foundation, in fact forT a Cl“rth 

.h,p i. tb. c«;4" t "Thi'SSS? 
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“ Long has he been of that amphibious fry, 

3^old to prescribe and busie to apply ; 

Ills shop the gazing vulgars’ eyes employs, 

With foreign trinkets and domcstick tovs. 

Here mummies lay most rcvercndly stale, 

And there the tortoise hung her coat of mail. 

Not far from some huge shark’s devouring head 
The flying fish their finny pinions spread ; 

Aloft in rows large poppy-heads wore strung, 

And near a scaly alligator hung ; 

In this place, drugs in musty heaps decay’d, 

In that, dry’d bladders and drawn teeth were laid. 

“An inner room receives the num’rous shoals 
Of such as pay to he reputed fools ; 

(ilobes stand by globes, volumes by volumes lye. 
And planetary s(memes amuse the eye. 

T’he sago, in velvet chair, here lolls at ease. 

To promise future health for present foes. 

'rhen, as from Tripod, solemn shams reveals, 

And what the stars know nothing of reveals. 

“ One asks how soon Pantliea may be won, 

And longs to feel the marriage fetters on ; 

Others, convinced by melancholy proof. 

Enquire when courteous fates ’will strike them otT; 
Some by what means they may redress the wrong, 
When flithors the possessnm keep too long ; 

A 'id some would know the ishuc of their cause, 
And >Yhcther gold can solder up its flaws. 

« * Hr- 4K « 


“ Whilst Iris his cosmetick wash would try, 

To make her bloom revive, and lovers die ; 

Some ask for charms, and others philters choose, 
To gain Coriniia, and their quartans lose.” 


Queen Anne’s weak eyes caused her to pass from one em- 
piric to another, for the relief they all promised to pjive, and in 
some cases even persuaded that they gave her. She had a 
passion for quack oculists; and happy >vas the advertising 
scoundrel who gained her Majesty’s favaiir with a new colly- 
oriiiim. For, of course, if the greatest j^rsonage in the land 
said that Professor IBimgalo was a wonderful man, a master of 
his art, and inspired by Ood to heal pie sick, there was no 
appeal from so eminent an authority. How' should an elderly 
lady with a crown on her head be mistaken ? Do we not hear 
, the same arguments every day in our oVn enlightened genera- 
tion, when the new Chiropodist, or Rubber, or inventor of a 
specific for consumption, points to the social distinctions of 
his dupes as conclusive evidence that h^ is neither supporied 
by vulgar ignorance, nor afraid to ine^t the most searching 
’ sdr^tiny of the educated ? Good Quepn Anne was so charni- 
•ed with two of the many knaves who by turns enjoyed her 
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oountenance, that she had them sworn in as her own oculista 
in ordinary ; and one of them she was even so silly as to 
knight. This lucky gentleman was William Eeade, originally 
a botching tailor, and to the last a very ignorant man, as his 
“ Short and Exact Account of all the Diseases Incident to the 
Eyes ” attests ; yet he rose to the honour of knighthood, and ' 
the most lucrative and fashionable physician’s })ractice of bis 
period. Surely (wery dog has his day. Lazarus never should 
despair ; a turn of fortune may one lino day pick him from 
the rags ^Yhicb cover his nakedness in the kennel, and put 
him to feast amongst ])rinces, arrayed in purple' and fine linen, 
and regarded as an oracle of wisdom. It was true that Sir 
William Eeade was unable to n^ad the book wliicli he had 
written (by the hand of an amanuensis), but 1 Imve no doubt 
that many worthy people who listened to his sonorous voice, 
boludd his lace rullles and gold-headed cane, and saw Ills 
coach drawn along to St James’s by superb horses, thought 
him in every respect ecpial, or even superior, to Pope and 
Swift. 

When Sir William was knighted lie hired a poet, who 
lived in Grub Street, to uuiiounce the fact to posterity ami 
i Ik; town,” in decasyllabic verse. The production of this bard, 
‘‘ The Oculist, a Poem,” was published in the year 1705, and 
lias already (thanks to the ilritish JMuseurn, which like tho 
nets of iislierinen reeeivetli of all sorts ”) endowed with a 
century and a half of posthumous renown ; aiul no one can 
dcjiy that so much fanu; is due, both to the man Avho bought, 
and the scribbler who sold tlie folio wiug strain : — 

Whilst llritaii* ^ Sovoreii^n scales such worth has weighed, 

And Anno hersop' lit'r .smilinj? favours paid, 

That sacred liand doc') your fair chaplet twist, 

Great Uoado her own entitled Oculist. 

With this fair mark of honour, sir, assume 
No coinmou trojdiics from tins sliininj? plume; 

Her favours hy dcsOrt are only shared — 
ll<;r smiles arc not her j-ift, hut her reward. 

Thus in your ue,w fair plumes of Honour drest, 

'Fo hail tile lloyai h\niiidress of the. feast; 

When the , threat Anmij’s warm smiles tliis favourite raise, 

’ J’is not a loyal graci* she gives, but pays 

Queen Anne’s otller “ sworn oculist,” as he and E/eade 
termed themselves, wAs Eogcr Grant, a cobbler and Anabap- 
tist preacher, lie wa^s a prodigiously vain man, even for n 
qiiack, and had his likeness engraved in copper. Impressions 
of the plate were distril^uted amongst his friends, hut were not 
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au. all cases treated with much respect ; for one of those who 
Wd been complimented with a present of the eminent oculist’s 
portrait, fixed it on^'a wall of his house, havinf» first adorned it 
with the following lines : — 

“ See here a picture of a brazen face, 

The fittest lumber of this wretched place. 

A tinker first his scene of life began ; 

That failing, he set up for cunning man ; 

But wanting luck, puts on a new disguise, 

And now pretends that he can mend your eyes ; 

But this expect, tliat, like a tinker true, 

AVhore he repairs one eye he puts out two." 

( The charge of his being a tinker was preferred against him 
Iso by another lampoon writer. ‘*ln his stead up popped 
ioger Grant, the tinker, of whom a Jrieud of mine once 
ung 

“ ‘Ilcr IVTajcsty sure was in a surprise, 

Or else was very short-sighted ; 

Wlion a tinker was sworn to look after her eyes, 

And the mountebank Reade was kuighted.' " 

This man. according to the custom of his class, was in the 
habit of publishing circumstantial and ininuto a(‘eounts of liis 
cures. Of course Iiia statements were a tissue of untruths, 
with just the faintest possible admixture of v liat Avas not al- 
together false. IJis plan was to get liold of spine poor person 
of imperfect yision, and, after treating him/ with medicines 
and lialf-crowns for six weeks, inducjc him to ^-ign a testimonial 
to the effect that he had been born storusbli-Bd, and had never 
enjoyed any visual power whatever, till Prc^idence led him to 
good Dr Grant, who had cured him in /little more than a 
month. This certificate the clergyman ai|d churchwardens of 
the parish, in which the patient had bepn known to wander 
about the streets in mendicancy, Avere i^hed to attest ; ami if 
they proved impregnable to the cunMng representations of 
the importunate suitors, and declined to give tlie evidence of 
their handwriting, either on the groui^d that they had reason 
to question the fact of the original blindness, or because they 
were not thoroughly acquainted with \tho particulars of the 
case, Dr Grant did not scruple to sig4, their names himsidf, 
or by the hands of his agents. TlieV??io(/?f ,9 operandi with 
which he carried out these frauds mji^ be learned by the 
curious in a pamphlet, published in ttfe year 1709, and enti- 
tled “A Full and True Account of /^Miraculous Cure of a 
Young Man in Newington that w as Bjorn Blind.” 
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But the last century was rife with medical quacks. The , 
Bev. John Hancocke, D.D., Bector of St Margaret’s, Loth- 
bury, London, Prebendary of Canterbury, and chaplain to the . 
Duke of Bedford, preached up the ^Yate^-cu^e, which Pliny the 
naturalist described as being in his day the fashionable remedy 
in Borne, lie published a work in 1723 that immediately be- 
came popular, called “Pebrifngum Magnum; or. Common' 
Water the best Cure for Pevers, and probably for th^ 
Plague.” ^ 

The good man deemed himself a genius of the highest or- 
der, because ho had discovered that a draught of cold water, 
under certain circumstances, is a powerful diaphoretic. His 
pharmacop(?ia, however, contained another remedy — namely, 
stewed prunes, which the Doctor regarded as a specific in ob- 
stinate cases of blood-spitting. Then there was Ward, with 
his famous pill, whose praises that learned man, Lord Chief 
Baron Beyiiolds, sounded in every direction. There was also 
a tar-wat(3r mania, wdiich mastered the clear intellect of llejiry 
PieJding. and had as its ])rincipal advocate the supreme intel- 
lect of the age, Bishop Berkeley. In volume eighteen of the 
Gentleman^s 3Iagazine is a list of the quack-doctors then prac- 
tising ; and the iiuinbor of those ufimed in it is almost as nu- 
merous as the nostruuiS, wliich mount up to 202. These ac- 
commodating fellows were ready to fleece every rank of society. 
The fashionable impostor sold his specific sometimes at the 
rate of 2,7. Oc/. /a pill, while the humbler knave vended his 
bolup(‘s at G(/. a ^box. To account for society tolerating, and 
yet more, Avarmljr en<*ouraging such a state of things, we must 
remember the foi’ce of the example set by eminent physicians 
in vending medii^ines the composition of which they kept 
secret. JSir lIaiis\{Sloane sold an eye-salve; and Dr Mead 
had a favourite no\strura — a powder for the bite of a mad 
dog. ^ \ 

The close ot the ^pventeenth century was not in respect of 
its quacks behind tlid few preceding generations. In 1789 
Mr an 1 jMrs LoniherbWirg became notorious for curing peo- ■ 
pie without medicine. | God, they proclaimed, had endowed 
them with a miraculoila power of hemiug the impoverished ■ 
sick, by looking upon (them and touching them. Of course 
every one wl lO presumed to doubt the stal cment w as regarded 
as calling in questionr the miracles of holy writ, and was ex- . 
claimed against as an infidel. The doctor’s house was besieged 
with enormous crowdsA The good man and his lady refused to 
take 'iipy fee whatever, Yvnd issued gratuitous tickets amongst' 
the ^nob 3 ^ which would ajlmit the bearers into the Loutherbour- 
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gian presence. Strange to say, however, these tickets found 
Vtheir way into the hands of venal people, who sold them to 
; :Others in the crowd (who were tired of waiting) for sums vary- 
^'ing from two to five guineas each ; and ere long it was dis- 
covered that these barterers of the healing power were aceoin- 
plices in the pay of the poor man’s friend. A certain IVlisa 
, Mary Pratt, in all probability a puppet acting in obedience to 
Loutherbourg’s instructions, wrote an account of the euros 
performed by the physician and his wife. In a dedicatory let- 
ter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, Miss Pratt says:— I 
therefore presume when these testimonies are searched into 
(which will corroborate with mine) your Lordship willcom])ose 
a form of prayer, to be used in all churches and chapels, that 
nothing may impede or prevent this inestimable gifb from 
having its free course ; and publiek thanks may be oifered up 
in all churches and chapels, for such an astonisliing proof of 
God’s love to this favoured land.” The publication frankly 
states that “MrDe Loutherhoiirg, who lives on ihiiinnorsinith 
Green, has received a most glorious powder from the Lord 
Jehovah — viz. the gift of healing all mannor of diseases inci- 
dent to the human body, such as blindness, deafness, lameness, 
cancers, loss of spoecli, palsies.” But the statements of 
“ cases ” arc yet more droll. Tlic reader will enjoy the perusal 
of a few of them. / 

“ Case of Thomas Robinson . — Thomas Robinson was sent 
home to his parents at the sigji of tho Rain, ‘a public-houso in 
Cow Cross, so ill with what is called the kiinqfs evil, that they 
applied for leave to bring him into St Barthol^^mew’s Ilospital.” 
(Of course he was discharged as “meurabVe,” and was event- 
ually restored to health by Mr liOutherbo\(rg.) “ But how,” 
continues Miss Pratt, “ shall my pen paiiit ingratitude ? The 
mother had procured a ticket for him from the Pinsbury Dis- 
pensary, and witli a shamciul reluctance denied having seen 
Mr De Louilierbourg, waited on the Kind gentlemen belong- 
ing to the dispensary, and, amazing! tShaiiked them for relief 
which they had no hand in; for sho/told mo and fifty more, 
she took tlio drugs and medicines and f.lirew them away, reserv- 
ing tho phials, c^c. Such an imposition on the public ought 
to be detected, as slie deprived other ^oor people of those me- 
dicines which might have been uscfiiil; not only so — robb(;d 
the Lord of Life of the glory due to | him only, by returning 
thanks at the dispensary for a cure wljich they had never piu*- 
formecl. The lad is now under Mr. fee Loutherbourg’s care, 
who administered to him before in(Y j^esterday in tho jiiiblio 
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healmg-room, amongst a large concourse of people, amongst 
whom was some of the first families in the kingdom.” 

“ Case. — Marj/ Ann Hvghes. — ITcr lather is chairman to 
her Grace the Duchess of Itutland, wlio lives at No. 37, in 
Ogle Street. She had a most violent fever,//?// into her knee, 
went to jMiddlesex Hospital, where they made every experi- 
ment in order to cure her— hut in vain ; she ^ame home 
w^orse than sho went in, her leg contracted and useless. In 
this deplorable state she waited on Mrs. J3e Loutherbourg, 
who, with infinite condescension, saw her, administered to her, 
and the second time of waiting on ]Mrs Do Loutherbourg she 
■was perfectly cured.” 

“ Case. — Mrs ILook. — Mrs Hook, Stableyard, St. James’s, 
lias two daughters born deaf and dumb. She waited on the 
lady above-mentioned, looked on them v'itJi an e}fe of he* 
and healed them. (I heard them both sjjoak.)” 

JMary Pratt, after enumerating several cases like the fore- 
going, concludes thus : 

“ Let me repeat, witli horror and detestation, the wicked- 
ness of tliose who have procured tickets of admission, and sold 
them for five and two guineas a-pieco ! — whereas this gift was 
chiefly intended for the poor. Therefore Mr Do Louther- 
bourg has retir/’d from the practice into the country (for the 
present), having siillered all the indignities and contumely 
that man could suficr, joined to ungrateful behaviour, and tu- 
multuous proceediugs. 1 have l)eard ])eople curse him and 
thre\‘iten Ins lifjb, instead of retiirniug him thanks ; and it is 
m\ humble w ish 'that prayers may he put up in all churches 
for his great gifts to multiply.” 

“ Pints. 

“ Deport says three thousand persons have waited for 
tickets at a tim(\” 

Porming a portion of this interesting work by INfiss Pratt is 
a description of a case which throws the Loutherbourgian 
inirach s into the shade, and is apparently cited only for the 
insight it aftbrds into the state of public feeling in Queen 
Anna’s time, as contrasted with the sceptical enlightenment of 
George liJ.’s reign : — \ 

\ hope Ihe public Vill allow me to adduce a- case wdiich 
history will evince ihc| truth of. A girl, whose father and 
mother were Prench rej^ugees, had her Jiip dislocated from her 
birth. 8he was apprentice to a milliner, and obliged to go out 
about the mistress’s bus^incss; the boys used to insult her 
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for her lameness continually, as she limped very much. 

Providence directed her to read one 

of the miracles performed by our blessed Saviour concern ing the 
withered arm. The girl exclaimed, ‘ Oh, madam, .Icsus 
here on earth he would cure me.’ Her mistress answered, ‘ If 
you have faith, his power is the same now.’ She immediately 
cried, ‘ I have fiiith ! ’ and the bone flew into its place with "a 
report like the noise of a pistol. The girl’s joy was ecstatic. 
She jumped about the room in raptures. The servant was 
called, sent for her parents, and the minister under whom she 
sat. They spent the uight praising Ood. Kuiidrcds came to 
see her, amongst wdiom was the Bishop of London, by the 
command of her Majesty Queen Anne (for in those days peo- 
ple were astonished at this great miracle).” 

Dr Loutherbonrg was not the first (piack to fleece the good 
people of Hammersmith. In the 572ud paper of the SpectafoVy 
dated July 2G, 1714, there is a good story of a consummate 
artist, who surrounded himself with an enormous crowd, and 
assured them that Hammersmith was the placio of his nativity : 
and that, out of strong natural afiectioii for his birth-place, he 
was willing to give each of its inhabitants a present of five 
shillings. After this exordium, the benevolent follow produced 
from bis cases an immense iiiimbcv of packets of a powder 
warranted to cure everything and kill nothing. Tlie price of 
each packet was properly five shillings and sixpence ; but out 
of love for the people of Hammersmith the good doctor oflbred 
to let any of his audience buy them at the rate u sixpejice a- 
piece. The multitude availed themselves of this proposition to 
such an extent that it is to be feared the friend of llammor- 
smitli’s humanity suiloj’ed greatly from his liberality. 

Steele has transmitted to us some capital anecdotes of the 
empirics of his day. One doctor of Sir Itichard’s acquaintance 
resided in Moore Alley, near Wapping, and proclaimed his 
ability to cure cataracts, became he had lost an eye in the 
emperor's sercice. To his patients he w as in the liabit of disj)lay- 
ing, as a conclusive proof of his surgical prowess, a muster-roll 
, showing that either he, or a man of’ his name, had l)(‘eu in 
one of his imperial Majesty’s regiments. At the sight of this 
document of course mistrust fled. Aifother man professed to 
treat ruptured children, becausi' his fiither and grandl’ather 
were born burston. But more hurnorpiis even than citli(jrof 
these gentlemen was anotlier friend of Sir Iti chard’s, who 
apnouiiced to the public that “ from e^ght to twelve, and from 
' two till six, he attended for the good pf the public to bleed for 
threepence.** 
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The fortunes which pretenders to the healing art have 
amassed would justify a belief that empiricism, under favour- 
able circumstances, is the best trade to be found in the entire 
list of industrial occupations. Quacks have in all ages found 
staunch supporters amongst the powerful and aflluenl*. Dr 
Myersbach, whom Lettsom endeavoured to drive back into 
obscurity, continued, long after the publication of the “ Ob- 
servations,” to make a large income out of the credulity of the 
fashionable classes of English society. AViihout learning of 
any kind, this man raised himself to opulence. His degree 
was bought at Erfurih for a few sliillings, just before that 
university raisctl 1 he prices of its aciuhmiical distinctions, in 
coiisequcucc of the pleasant raillery of a young Englishman, 
wlio paid the fees for a Doctor’s diploma, ai\d had it duly re- 
cordoil in the (\)llegiale archive's as having been preaentod to 
Anglicus Poiito ; L*onto being no other than liis inastilf dog. 
With sucli a degree Myersbach set up for a ])liilosopher 
Patients crowded to Ins consulting-room, and those who were 
unable to come soul their servants vvitli descriptions of their 
cases. But his success was less than that of the inventor of 
Ailhaud’s Powders, which ran their devastating course through 
every country in Europe, sending to the silence of the grave* 
almost as many thousands as were destroyed in all Napoleon’s 
campaigns. Tissot, in his ‘‘Avis an Peuple,” published in 
1803, attacked Ailhaud with characteristic vehemence, and put 
an end to his destructive power; but ere this took place the 
cliarlataji hud mounted on his slaughtered myriads to the pos- 
session of thrcii baronies, and was liguriug in European courts 
as the Baron de Castolct. 

The tricks which these practitioners have had recourse to 
for the attainment of their ends are various. Dr Kattc rfelto, 
who rose into eminence upon the evil wnnd that l)rought the 
influenza to Knglanddii the year 1782, always tra\elled about 
the country iu a larg\5 caravan, contaiiiiug a numl)cr of black 
cats. This gentleman’s trium])hant campaign w^as brought to 
a disastrous termiuatibn by the mayor of Shrewsbury, 'vvlio 
gave hiju a taste of sharp discipline provided at that time 
by the law for rogues jaj id vagabonds. — ‘*l’lie Wise Man of 
Liverpool,” whose dcst^^inv it was to gull the canny inhabitauta 
of th(‘ North of England, used to traverse the country in a 
chariot drawn by six hbrses, attended by a perfect army of out- 
ridejs in brilliant Jiv^Ties, and allecting all the pomp of a 
prince of tlie royal bJoi^nl. 

The quacks wdio meijit severe punishment the least of all 
their order arc those wpo, while tliey profess to exercise a 
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powerful influence over the bodies of their patients, leave na- 
ture to pursue her operations pretty much in her own way. 
Of this comparatively harmless class was Atwell, the parson of 
St Tue, who, according to the account given of him hy Fuller, 
in his English Worthies, “although he now and then used 
blood-letting, mostly for all diseases prescribed milk, and often 
milk and apples, which (although contrary to the judgments of 
the best-esteemed practitioners) either by virtue of the medi- 
cine, or fortune of the physician, or fancy of the patient, re- 
covered many out of desperate extremities.” Atwell won his 
reputation by Jicting on the same pj‘incjple that has brought a 
certain degree of popularity to the homocopathists — that, namely, 
of letting things run their own course. The higher order of em- 
pirics have always availed tlioinselves of the wonderful faculty 
possessed by nature of taking good care of herself. Simple 
peo])le who enlarge on the series of miraculous cures perform- 
ed by their pet charlatan, and find in them proofs of his hon- 
esty and professional worth, do not ridlect that in ninety-and- 
nine cases out of every hundred where a sick person is restored 
to health, the result is achieved by nature rather than art, and 
would have hcjen arrived at as speedily without as with medi- 
cine. Again, the fame of an ordinary medical practitioner is 
never hacked up b}" simple and compound addition, llis cures 
and half cures are never summed up to magnificent total by his 
employers, and then flaunted about on a bright banner before 
the eyes of the electors. ’Tis a mere matter of course that he 
(although he is quite Avrong, and knows not half as much 
about his art as any great lady who has tested tho efficacy of 
the uciw system on her sick poodle) should cure people. *Tia 
only the cause of giobuh's Avhich is to be supported by docu- 
mentary evidence, containing the case of every young lady who 
has lost a severe headache under the benign influence of an in- 
finitesimal dose of flour and water, 

Eurnoulin, the physician, observed at his death that “ he 
left behind him two great physicians, Regimen and River 
Water.” A due a[)preciation of the truth embodied in this 
remark, coupled with that masterly assurance, without which 
the human family is not to he fleeced, enabled the French 
]uack, Villars, to do good to others and to himself at the same 
time. This man, in 172il, confided to his friends that his uncle, 
who had recently been killed by an accident at the advanced 
uge of one hundred years, had bequeathed to him the recipe 
for a nostrum which would prolong the life of any ono who 
used it to a hundred and fifty, provided only that the rules of 
sobriety were never transgressed. Whenever a funeral pass- 
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ed him in the street he said aloud, “ Ah ! if that unfortunate 
creature had taken my nostrum, he might be carrying that . 
coitiii, instead of h(»ing" carried in it.” Tliis nostrum was com- 
posed of nitre and Seine water, and was sold at the ridiculously 
cheap rate of iive francs a bottle. Those wlio bought it were 
directed to drink it at certjiin stated periods, and also to lead 
ri'gular lives, to eiit moderately, drink t(Mn])cra1ely, take plenty 
of bodily exercise, go to and rise from bed earl}', and to avoid 
mental anxiety. In an enormous majority of cases the patient 
was either cured or benelited. Some possibly died, who, by the 
ministrations of science, might have been preserved from the 
grave. But in these cas(‘s, and doubtless tliey were few, the 
blunder was sot down to Nature, who, somewhat unjustly, was 
never credited with any of the recoveries. The world was 
charitable, and the doctor could say — 

“ The grave my faults docs hide, 

'the world my euros does see ; 

AVliat youth and time pi o vide, 

Arc oft ascribed to me.” 

Anyhow Villars succeeded, and won the approbation not only 
of ids dupes, but of those also wdio w^orc sagacious enough to 
see the nature of his trick. The Abbe Pons declared him to 
be the superior of the marshal of the same name. ‘‘The 
latter,” said he, “ kills men — the forn>er prolongs their exist- 
ence.” At length Villars’ secret leaked out ; and his patients, 
unwise in coming to him, unwdsely deserted him. IFis occupa- 
tion w'as gone. 

'^I’ho displeasure of A'illars’ dupes, on the discovery of the 
benevolent hoax pla}'ed upon them, reminds us of a good story. 
Some years since, at a fashionable watenng-place, on the 
south-east coast of England, resided a young surgeon — ^liand- 
soriio, wdl-br(‘d, and of most pleasant address. He was fast 
rising into public favour and a good practice, wdieii an eccen- 
tric and w^ealthy maiden lady, far advanced in years, sent for 
him. The sumrums of course was ])romptly obeyed, and the 
young practitioner was soon listening to a most terrible story 
of suftering. The alllicted lady, according to her owm account, 
had a year before, during the performance of her toilet, acci- 
dentally taken into her throat one of the bristles of her tooth- 
brush. This bristle had stuck in the top of the gullet, and- 
St t up an irrit ation which, she was convinced, was killing her. 
She had been from one surgeon of eminence to another, and 
everywhere in London and in the country the Faculty had 
assured her that she was only the victim of a nervous delusion 
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—that her throat was in a perfectly healthy condition — that 
the disturbance existed only in her own imagination, “And 
so they go on, the stupid, obstinate, perverse, unfeeling crea- 
tures,” concluded the poor lady, “ saying there is nothing the 
matter with me, while I am — dying — dying — dying I ” “Allow 
me, my dear lady,” said the adroit surgeon in reply, “ to inspect 
for myself — carefully — the state of your throat.” The inspec- 
tion was made gravely, and at much length. “ My dear Miss 

resumed the surgeon, when he had concluded his 

examination, “you are quite right, and Sir Benjamin Brodie 
and Sir James Clark are wrong. I can see the head of the 
bristle low down, almost out of sight ; and if you’ll let mo run 
home for my instruments, I’ll forthwith extract it for you.” 
The adroit man retired, and in a few minutes re-entered the 
room, armed with a very delicate pair of forceps, iuto tlio 
teeth of which he had inserted a bristle taken from an ordinary 
tooth-brush. The rest can be imagined. The lady threw 
back her head ; the foi’ceps were introduced into her mouth ; 
a prick — a scream ! and ’twas all over ; and the surgeon, with 
a smiling face, was holding up to the light, and inspecting wdth 
lively curiosity, the extracted bristle. Tlie patient was in 
raptures at a result that proved that she was right, and Sir 
Benjamin Brodie wrong. She immediately recovered her 
health and spirits, and went about everywhere sounding the 
praises of “ her saviour,” as she persisted in calling the dex- 
terous operator. So enthusiastic was her gratitude, she oftered 
him her hand in marriage and her noble fortune. The fact 
that the young surgeon was already married w'as an insuperable 
obstacle to this arrangement. But other proofs of gratitude 
the lady lavishly showered on him. She compelled him to 
accept a carriage and horses, a ser\nce of plate, and a new 
house. Unfortunately the lu«*ky fellow could not keep his 
own counsel. Like foolish Samson with Delilali, he imparted 
the secret of his cunning to the wife of his bosom ; she con- 
fided it to Louise Clarissa, her especial friend, who had been 
her bridesmaid; Louise Clarissa told it uudor vows of inviolable 
secrecy to six other particular friends ; and the six other par- 
ticular friends — base and unworthy girls ! — told it to all the 
World. Ere long the story camt- round to the lady herself. 

, Then what a storm arose ! She was in a transport of fury ! It 
was of no avail for the surgeon to remind her that he bad un- 
questionably raised her from a pitiable condition to health and 
happiness. That mattered not. lie had tricked, fooled, bam- 
boozled her ! She would not forgive him, she would pursue 
him with undying vengeance, she would ruin him ! The writer 
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of these pages is happy to know that the surgeon here spoken 
of, whose prosperous career has been adorned by much genuine 
benevolence, though unforgiven, was not mined. 

The ignorant are remarkable alike for suspicion and credu- 
lity ; and the quack makes them liis prey by lulling to sleep 
the former quality, and artfully arousing and playing upon the 
latter. Whatever the field of quackery may be, the dupe must 
ever be the same. Some years since a canny drover, from the 
north of the Tweed, gained a high reputation throughout the 
Eastern Counties for selling at high prices the beasts intrusted 
to him as a salesman. At Norwich and Earl vSoham, at Bury 
and Ipswich, the story was the same — Peter M‘Dougal 
invariably got more per head for “ a lot ** than oven his 
warmest admirers had calculated he w’^oiild obtain. He man- 
aged his business so well, that his brethren, unable to compete 
with him, came to a conclusion not altogether supported by 
the facta of the case, but flattering to their own self-love. 
Clearly Peter could only surpass them by such a long distance, 
through the agency of some charm or witch’s secret. They 
hinted as much; and Peter wisely .accepted the suggestion, 
with a half-assenting nod of cunning, and encouraged his mates 
to believe in it. A year or so passed on, and it was generally 
allow'ed that Peter M‘Dougal was in league on honourable 
terms wdth the unseen world. To contend with him was use- 
less. The only line open to his would-be imitators was to buy 
from him particij)ation3 in his mysterious powers. “ Peter,” 
at length said a simple southern, at the close of Iliiles worth 
cattle-fair, acting as spokesman for himself and four other con- 
spirators, “Lets us into yer secret, man. Yer ha’ made here 
twelve pun a yead by a lot that aren’t woth sex. How ded 
yer doo it? We arc all owld friens. Lets us goo to ‘ Th’ 
Alter’d Case,’ .an I an my mets ull stan yar stipper an a dead 
drunk o’ whiskey or roin poonch, so be yar jine bans to giv us 
the wink.” Peter’s eyes twinkled. He liked a good supper 
and plenty of hot grog at a friend’s expense. Indeed, of such 
fare, ike Shcrida.i with wine, ho was ready to take any given 
quantity. The bargain was made, and an immediate adjourn- 
ment efiected to the public-house rejoicing in the title of 
“ TJie Case is Altered.” The supper w^as of hot steak-pudding, 
made savoury with pepper and onions. Peter M‘Dougal ate 
plentifully and deliberately. Slowly also he drank two stiff 
tumblers of whiskey punch, smoking his pipe meanwhile with- 
out uttering a word. The second tumbler was followed by a 
third, and as he sipped the latter half of it, his entertainers 
closed round him, and intimated that their part of the contract 
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being accomplislied, be, as a man of honour, ought to fulfil his. 
Peter was a man of few words, and without any unnecessary- 
prelude or comment, he stated in one laconic speech the secret 
of his professional success. Laying down his pipe by his empty 
glass, and emitting from his gray eyes a light of strange 
humour, lie said drily, “ Ye’d knoo hoo it was I cam to niak 
sae guid a sale o’ my beasties ? Weel, I ken it was joost this 
— Ifitnd afuU ! ” 

The drover who rises to be a capitalist, and the lawyer who 
mounts to the woolsack, ascend by the same process. They 
know how to find out fools, and how to turn their discoveries 
to advantage. 

It is told of a Barbadoes physician and slaveholder, that 
having been robbed to a serious extent in his sugar-works, he 
discovered the thief by the following ingenious artifice. Having 
called his slaves together, he addressed them thus: — “JNly 
friends, the great serpent appeared to me during the night, and 
told me that the person who stole my money should, at this 
instant — this very instant — have a parrot’s feather at the point 
of his nose.” On this announcement, the dishonest thief, 
anxious to find out if his guilt had declared itself, put his 
finger to bis nose. ^‘JMan,” cried the master instantly, “’tis 
thou who hast robbed me. The great serpent has just told me 
so.” 

Clearly this piece of quackery succeeded, because the quack 
had “ fund a fule.” 


CIIAPTEE YIl. 

JOHN BADCLIFFE. 

Eadcliffe, the Jacobite partisan, the physician witliout 
learning, and the luxurious bon-vivant, who grudged the odd 
sixpences of his tavern scores, was born at Wakefield in 
Yorkshire, in the year 1650. His extraction Avas humble, his 
father being only a well-to-do yeoman. In aftei* life, when he 
lived on intimate terms with the leading nobility of the 
country, he put in a claim for aristocratic descent ; and the 
Earl of Dorwentwater recognized him as a kinsman deriving his 
blood from the Eadcliftes of Hilston, in the county of North- 
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umberland, the chiefs of which honourable family had been 
knights, barons, and carls, from the time of Henry IV. It 
may be remembered that a similar countenance was given to 
Burke’s patrician pretensions, which have been relatt?d by 
more than one biographer, with much humorous pomp. In 
Badcliffe’s case the Heralds interfered with the Earl’s decision ; 
for after the physician’s decease tliey admonished the Univer- 
sity of Oxford not to erect any escutcheon over or upon his 
monument. But though Badcliffe was a plebeian, be contrived, 
by his shrewd humour, arrogant simplicity, and immeasiirahle 
insolence, to hold both Whigs and i’ories in his grasp. Tlie 
two factions of the aristocracy boAved before lum — the Tories 
from alfcction to a zealous adherent of regal absolutism ; and 
the Whigs, from a superstitious belief in his remedial skill, 
and a fear that in their hours of need he would leave them to 
the advances of Death. 

At the age of fifteen ho became a member of the Univer- 
sity College, Oxford; and having kept his terms then', he took 
his B.A. degree in 16(50, and was made senior-scholar of the 
college. But no fellowship falling vacant there, ho acec'ptt^d 
one on the foundation of Lincoln C’ollegc. His ]\I.B. degree 
betook in 167o, and forthwith obi aim'd considerable practi|*e 
in Oxford. Owing to a misundersfamling with Hr Marshall, 
the rector of Lincoln College, Badelific relinquished a fellow- 
ship, which he could no longer hold, without taking ordcis, in 
1677. Ho did not take his M.I). degree till 1682, two years 
after which time he went up to Loudon, and took a house in 
Bow Street, next that in which Sir Godfrey Kueller long re- 
sided ; and with a facility which can hardly be credited in these 
da.; s, when success is achieved only by slow advanc(.'S, ho stept 
forthwith into a magnificent income. 

The days of mealy-mouthed suavity had not yet come to 
the Eaculty. Instead of standing by each other with lip-ser- 
vice, as they now do in spit(‘ of all their jealousies, physicians 
and surgeons vented their mutual enmities in frank, honest 
abuse, liadcliff^^’s tongue was w^ell suited for this part of his 
busintss ; and if that unruly member created for him enemies, 
it e^'uld .ijso contend with a legion of adversaries at the same 
Limo. Eoulks and A dams, then the first apothecaries in Ox- 
ford, tried to dis(;redit the young doctor, but were ere Jong 
compelled to sue for a cessation of hostilities. Lulf, who after- 
wards became Professor of Physic in the University, declared 
thill all “Badclifie’s cures were performed only by guess-work;’* 
and Gibbons, wuth a sneer, said, “that it was a pity that his 
friends had not made a scholar of the young man.” In return 
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Eadcliffe always persisted in speaking of his opponent as Kurse 
Gibbons — ^because of his slops and diet drinks, whereas he 
(Eadcliffe the innovator) preached np the good effects of fresh 
-air, a liberal table, and cordials. This was the Dr Gibbons 
around whom the apothecaries rallied, to defend their interests 
in the groat Dispoiisarian contest, and w'hom Garth in his poem 
ridicules, under the name of “Mirmillo,” for entertaining drug- 
vendors : — 

“Not fiir from that frequented theatre, 

Where wandering punks each night at five repair, 

Where purple emperors in buskins tread, 

And rule imaginary worhK for bread ; 

Where Ihuitley, by old writers, wealthy grew, 

And Bri^scoc lately was undone by now ; 

There triumphs a pliysician of renown. 

To none, but such as rust in health, uiikown. 

« « « * ^ 

The trading tribe oft thither throng to dine, 

And want of clbow-rooni supply in wine.” 

Gibbons was not the only dangerous antagonist that Kad- 
cliffo did battle Nvith in Loudon. Dr WIiistle.T, JSir Edmund 
King, {Sir Edward llaunes, and Sirllichard Blackmore were all 
stroug enough to hurt him and rouse his jealousy, llannes, 
also an Oxford man, was to the last a dangerous and hated 
rival. Jle opened his campaign in London with a carriage and 
four horses. The equipage was so costly and imposing that it 
attracted the general attention of the town. “ By Jove ! Bad- 
cliffo,” said a kind friend, “ Ilannes’s horses are the finest I 
have ever seen.” “ Umph 1” growled lladclilfe savagely, “then 
he’ll be able to sell them for all the more.” 

To make his name known Hannes used to send bis liveried 
footmen running about the streets with directions to put 
their heads into every coach they met and inquire, with ac- 
cents of alarm, if Dr Hannes was in it. Acting on these 
orders, one of his fellows, after looking into every carriage be- 
tween AVhitehall and the Boyal Bxcliange, without finding his 
employer, ran up Exchange Alley into Garraway’s Cofleo-housc, 
which was one of the great places of meeting for the members 
of the medical profession. (Apothecaries used regularly to 
come and consult the })hysicians, v bile the latter wore over their 
wine, paying only half-fees for the advice so given, ^vithout the 
patients being personally examined. Batson’s coffee-house in 
Corn- hill was another favourite spot for these Galenic re-unions 
Sir William Blizard being amongst the last of the medical 
authorities who frequented that hostelry for the purpose of re- 
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ceiving apothecaries.) “ Gentlemen, can your honours tell me 
if Dr Haunes is here ? ’* asked the man, rimnin" into the very 
centre of the exchange of medicine-men. “ Who wants Dr 
Hannes, fellow ? ” demanded Eadcliih', who happened to be 
present. “ Lord A and Lord B , your honour ! ” an- 

swered the man. “!N^o, no, friend,” responded the doctor 
slowly, and with pleasant irony, “you are mistaken. Those 
lords don’t want your master — ’tis he who wants them.” 

But llannea made friends and a fine income, to the deep 
chagrin of his contemptuous opponent. An incessant feud ex- 
isted between the two men. The virulence of their mutual ani- 
mosity may be estimated by the following story. AVhen the 
poor little Duke of Gloucester was taken ill, Sir Edward Fan- 
nes and Blackmore (fiimoua as Sir Ivichard Blackmore, the 
poet) were called in to attend liim. On the ease takin«.; a fatal 
turn, Kadclifie w'as sent for; and after roundly ehargi ng Ihc 
two doctors with the grossest mismanagement of a simple at- 
tack of rash, -vvent on, “ It Avould have becji Imppy lor tie's 
nation had you, sir, boon bred up a baslad.-maktr — and you, 
sir, had remained a country schoolmaster, rather than have 
ventured out of your reach, in the practice of an art wliieli you 
are an utter stranger to, and for yoiu* blunders ii- which 
you ought to bo whipped with one of your own rods.” The 
reader will not see the force of this delicate speocli if he is not 
av^are that irannos was generally believed to be the "ou of a 
basket-maker, and Sir Richard Blaekmore bad, in the ])eriod of 
his early poverty, like Johnson and Oliver Goldsmith, been a 
teacher of boys. AVhenever the “ Amenities of the J^'aoulty ” 
come to he publlahed, this consultation, on the last illness of 
Jenkin Lewis’s little friend, ought to have its niche in the col- 
lection. 

Towards the conedusion of his life, EadelifTo said that, 
“ when a young practitioner, he possessed twenty remedies for 
every disease ; and at the close of his career ho found twenty 
diseases for which he had not one remedy.” His mode of 
practice, however, a^ far as anything is known about it, at the 
outset w as the same as that which he used at the conclusion of 
I Is career. Bure air, cleanliness, and a wholesome diet were 
amongst his most important prescriptions ; though he was so 
far from running counter to the interest of the druggists, that 
his apothecary, Ikindridge, whoso business was almost entirely 
' onfined to preparing the doctor’s medicines, died worth 50,000?, 
Tor the imaginary maladies of his hypochondriacal male and fan- 
ciful female patients he had the greatest contempt, and neither 
res])ect for age or rank, nor considerations of interest, could. 
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always restrain him from insulting such patients. In 1686 he 
was appointed physician to Princess Anne of Denmark, and 
was for some years a trusted adviser of that royal lady; but he 
lacked the compliant temper and imperturbable suavity requisite 
for a court physician. Shortly after the death of Ciuoen Mary, 
the Princess Anne, having incurred a fit of what is by the 
vulgar termed “blue devils,” from not paying pr()[)(T attention 
to her diet, sent in all haste to her physician. RadcliUb, when 
he received the imperative summons to hurry to St James’s 
was sitting over his bottle in a tavern. The allurements of 
Pacelms were too strong for him, and he delayed his visit to 
the distinguished suflerer. A seeoiid messenger arrived, but 
by that time the pliysician was so gloriously ennobled with 
claret, that ho diseardc'd all potty considerations of personal ad- 
vantage, and jlatly refused to stir an iiuih from the room where 
he was experiencing all the happiness humanity is capable of. 
“Tell her Royal .1 lighriess,” he exclaimed, banging his list on 
the i-ahle, “ lier distemper is nothing but the vapours. 
8ln''s in as a «tatc of heabli UvS any woman breathing — 
only she can’t n)alv(i up her mi)iJ to believe it.” 

TL.. next morning prudence roiiirni'd with sobriety; and 
the do ((n’ viol not tail to present hiins(‘If at an early hour in 
tho Pr neess’s apartuiont in Nl James’s Palace. To his con- 
s' ‘rnation he was sto])])(id in the ante-room by an officer, and 
Jiitornu d that he w'as dismissed from his post, which had al- 
ready been given to Dr (fibbons. Anno never forgave the 
sarcasm about " the vapours.” It so rankled in her breast, 
that, though she consented to ask for the Doctor’s advice both 
for herself and those dear to her, she never again held any 
cordial communication with him. Radclille tried to hide the 
annoyance caused him by his fall, in a hurricane of insolence 
towards his triumpliant rival * Nurse Gibbous had gotten a 
new nursery — Nurse Gibbons was not to be envied his new ac- 
quisition — Nurse Gibbons was lit only to look after a woman 
who merely fancied herself ill. 

Notwithstanding this rupture with the Court, Radcliffe 
continued to have the most lucrative practice in town, and in 
all that regarded money he was from first to last a most lucky 
man. On corning to town he found Lower, the^AVlng physi- 
cian, sinking in public favour — and Thomas Short, the Roman 
Catholic doctor, about to drop into the grave. Whistler, Sir 
Edmund Xing, and Blackraore had plenty of patients. But there 
was a “splendid opening,” and so cleverly did RadclilVc slip into 
it, that at the end of his first year in town he got twenty guineas 
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per diem. The difference in the value of money being taken into 
consideration, it may he safely aillriiied that no living physician 
makes more. Occasionally the fees presented to him were very- 
large. He cured J3entinck, afterwards Earl of Portland, of a 
diarrhoea, and Zulesteiu, afterwards Earl of Rochford, of an at- 
tack of congestion of the brain. For these services AV'illiam III. 
presented him with 500 guineas out of ilu^ ])rivy-purse, and 
offered to appoint him one of his physicians, with .£200 per an- 
num more than he gave any other of his medical officers. Kad- 
cliffe pocketed the tee, but his dacobite principles precluded him 
from accepting the post. William, however, notwithstanding 
the opposition of Bidloe and the rest of his medi(‘al servants, 
held Jtadcliffe in such estimation that he foutinually consulted 
him ; and during the first eleven years of his reign paid him, 
one year with another, 600 guineas per annum. And when he 
restored to health William, J3iike of Glouceskr (the Princess 
of Denmark’s son), wdio in his third year was attacked with se- 
vere convulsions, (Jueeii Mary sent him, through the hand of 
her Lord CluimberJaiii, 1000 guineas. And for attending the 
Earl of Albemarle at Namur he had 400 guineas and a dia- 
mond ring, 1200 guiueas from the treasury, and an olfer of a 
baronetcy from the King. 

For many years he w’as the neighbour of Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, in Bow Street. A dispute that occurred between the 
two neighbours and friends is wrorth rccordiiig. Sii Godfrey 
took pleasure in his garden, and expended large sums of money 
in stocking it with exotic plants and rare flowers. Radcliffe 
also enjoyed a girden, but loved his fees too well to expend 
them on one of his own. He suggested to Sir Godfrey that it 
would be a good plan to insert a door into the boundary wall 
between their gardens, so that on idle afternoons, when he had 
no patients to visit, he might sli]) into his dear friend’s plea- 
sure-grounds. Kneller readily assented to this proposition, and 
ere a week had ela[).sed the door was ready for use. The plan, 
how ever, had not ^ (‘en long acted on when the painter was an- 
noyed by Radcliil'e’s servants w^antonly injuring his parterres. 
Afti'i' fruitlessly expostulating against these depredations, the 
sufferer sent a message to his friend, threatening, if the an- 
noyance recurred, to brick up the xvall. “ Tell Sir Godfrey,” 
answered Radi-lifie to the messenger, “ that he may do w’hat he 
likes to the door, so long as he does not paint it.” When this 
vulgar jeer was reported to Kneller, he replied, with equal good 
humour and more wit, “Go back and give my service to Dr Rad- 
cliffe, and tell him, I’ll take anything from him — but physic,**- 
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Eadcliffe was never married, and profossod a clocjrce of 
misogyny that was scarcely in keeping witli his conduct on 
- certain occasions. Ilis person was handsome and imposing, 
but his manners were little calculated to please women. 
Overbearing, truculent, and abusive, he could not rest without 
wounding the feelings of his companions with harsh jokes. 
Men could bear with him, but ladies were like Queen Anne in 
vehemently disliking him. King William was not pleased 
with his brutal candour in exclaiming, at the sight of the 
dropsical ancles uncovered for inspection, “ I would not have 
your Majesty’s legs for your three kingdoms but William’s 
sister-in-law repaid a much slighter olfence Avith life-long ani- 
mosity. In 1G93, however, the doctor made an offer to a citi- 
zen’s daughter, who had beauty and a fortune of £15,000. As 
she was only twenty-four years of age, the doctor Avas Avarmly 
congratulated by his friends when he informed them th.it he, 
though wxdl advanced in middle age, had succeeded in his 
suit. Hofore the w’edding-d.iy, Iioam ver, it was dis(!OA^ered that 
the health of the lady rendered it ir.cumbent on her honour 
that she should marry her father’s book-keeper. Tliis mishap 
soured the doctor’s temper to the lair sex, and his sarcasms at 
feminine fo]l> and frailty w'cre innumerable. 

lie A^■a8 fond of decLiring that ho Avished for an Act of 
Parliament entitling nurses to the sole and entire medical care 
of women. A lady Avho consulted him about a ner\'ous singing 
in the head w^as adAiscd to “ curl her h.iir Avith a ballad.” 
His scorn of woineji was not lessened by the advances of cer- 
tain disorderly ladies of condition, who displayed for liim that 
morbid passion, which medical practitioners have often to resist 
in the treatment of hysterical patients. Yet he tried his luck 
once again at the table of loA^e. “ There’s no fool so great as 
an old fool.” In the summer of 1709, Kadcliffe, then in his 
fiixtieth year, started a noAv equip.age ; and having arrayed 
himself in the newest mode of foppery, throw all tlie town 
into fits of laughter by paying his .addresses, Avith tlie greatest 
possible publicity, to .a lady Avho possessed ev'ery r(*quisite 
charm--(youth, bojiuty, Avcalth) — exce])t a tenderness for h(‘r 
aged suitor. Again Avas there an unlucky termination to the 
doctor’s love, Avhicli Steele, in No. ! of The Toiler, ridiculed 
'?in the following manner ; — 

“ This day, passing tlirough Covent Grarden, T was slopped 
in the Piazza by P.ac*.olct, to observe wlnit he called The 
of Love and Youth, I turned to tlie object ho poirit- 
fjed at, and there I saw a g.ay gilt chariot, drawn by fresh 
,£prancing horses, the coachman with a new cockade, and the 
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lacqueys with insolence and plenty in their countenances. I 
asked immediately, ‘ Wliat young heir, or lover, owned that 
glittering equipage?* But iny companion interrupted, ‘Do 
not you see there the mourning -^Esculapius ? * ‘ The mourn- 
ing ? * said I. ‘ Yes, Isaac,’ said Pacolet, ‘ he is in deep 
mourning, and is the languishing, liopeless lover of the divine 
Hebe, the emblem of Youth and Beauty. That excellent and 
learned sage you behold in that furniture is the strongest 
instance imaginable that love is the most powerful of all 
things. 

“ ‘ You are not so ignorant as to be a stranger to the 
character of iEsculapius, as the patron and most successful of 
all who profess the Art of Medicine. But as most of his 
operations are owing to a natural sagacity or impulse, he has 
very little troubled himself with the Doctrine of Drugs, but 
has always given T^ature more room to help herself than any of 
her learned assistants ; and consequently has done greater 
wonders than in the power of Art to perform ; for which 
reason he is half deified by the people, and has ever been 
courted by all the world, just as if he were a seventh son. 

“ ‘ It happened that the charming Hebe was reduc’d, by a 
long and violent fever, to the most extreme danger of Death ; 
and when all skill failed, they sent for Ailsculapius. The 
renowned artist was touched with the deepest compassion, to 
see the faded charms and taint bloom of Hebe ; and had a 
generous concern, too, in beholding a struggle, not between 
Life, but rather bcitween Youth, and Death. All his skill and 
his passion tended to the recovery of Hebe, beautiful even in 
sickness ; but, alas ! the unhappy physician knew not that in 
all his care he was only sharpening darts for his own destruc- 
tion. In a Avord, his fortune was the same with that of the 
statuary who fell in lov(', with an image of his own making ; and 
the unfortunate yEsculapius is become the patient of her whom 
ho lately recovered. Long before this, Aesculapius was 
far gone in the unnecessary and superfluous amusements of 
old age, in the increase of unwieldy stores, and the provision 
in the midst of an incapacity of enjoyment, of what he had -for. , 
a supply of more wants than he had calls for in Youth itself. / 
But these low considerations are now no more ; and Love has 3 
taken place of Avarice, or rather is become an Avarice of}: 
another kind, which still urges him to pursue what he does 
not want. But behold tho metamorphosis : the anxious mean' 
cares of an usurer are turned into the languishments and com?* 
plaints of a lover. ‘Behold,’ says the aged Ailsculapius, ‘Kf 
submit ; I own, great Love, thy empire. Bity, liebe, the fo]^- ’ 
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you have made. What have I to do with gilding but on Pills ? 
Yet, O Pate ! for thee I sit amidst a crowd of painted deities 
on my chariot, buttoned in gold, clasp’d in gold, without 
having any value for that beloved metal, but as it adorns the 
person and laces the hat of the dying lover. I ask not to live, 
0 Hebe ! Give me but gentle death. Euthanasia, Euthanasia ! 
that is all I implore.* AVhen Jilsculapius had finished his 
complaint, Pacolet went on in deep morals on the uncertainty 
of riches, with this remarkable explanation — ‘ 0 wealth ! how 
impatient art thou ! And how little dost thou s.upply us with 
real happiness, when the usurer himself cannot forget thee, for 
the love of what is foreign to his felicity, as thou art I * ** 

Seven days after, the Tatler resumed the attack, but with 
less happy effect. In this picture, the justice of which was not 
questioned, even by the Doctor’s admirers, the avarice of the 
veteran is not less insisted on as the basis of his character, 
than his amorousness is displayed as a ludicrous freak of vanity. 
Indeed, love of money was the master-defect of Radcliffe’s 
disposition. AVithout a child, or a prospect of oftspring, he 
screwed and scraped in every direction. Even his debauch- 
eries had a?i alloy of discomfort that does not customarily 
mingle in the dissipations of the rich. Tlie flavour of the 
money each bottle cost gave an ungrateful smack to his wine. 
He had numerous poor relations, of whom he took, during his 
life, little or no notice. Even his sisters he kept at arm’s 
distance, lest they should show their affection for him by dip- 
ping their hands in his pockets. It is true, he provided 
liberally for them at his death — leaving to the one (a married 
lady — Mrs Ifaniiah Redsliaw) a thousand a year for life, and 
to the other (a spinster lady) an income of half that amount 
as long as she lived. But that he treated them with unbro- 
therly neglect there is no doubt. 

After his decease, a letter was found in his closet, directed 
to his unmarried sister, Millicent Radcliffe, in which, with 
contrition, and much pathos, he bids her farewell. “ You will 
find,” says lie, in that epistle, “ by my will that I have tak(‘n 
better care of you than perhaps you might expect from my 
former treatment of you ; for which, with my dying breath, I 
most heartily ask pardon. I hau indeed acted the brother’s 
part much better, in making a handsomo settlement on you 
while living, than after my decease ; and can plead nothing in 
excuse, but that the love of money, which I have empliatically 
known to be the root of all evil, was too predominant over me. 
Though, I hope, I have made some amends for that odious sin 
' of covetousness, in my last dispositions of those worldly goods 
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which it pleased the great Dispenser of Providence to bless.me 
with.” 

What made this meanness of disposition in money matters 
the more remarkable was, that he was capable of occasional 
munificence, on a scale almost beyond his wealth, and also of 
a stoical fortitude under any reverse of fortune that chanced 
to deprive him of some of his beloved guineas. 

In the year 1701, at a general collection for propagating 
the Gospel iu foreign parts, he settled on the Society estab- 
lished for that purpose £50 per annum for ever. And this 
noble gift he unostentatiously made uiuh'i* au assumed name. 
In the same year he presented £520 to tlu' Bishop of Norwich, 
to he distributed among the poor non-juring clergy ; and this 
donation he also desired should be kept a secret from tbe 
world. 

His liberality to Oxford was far from being all of the 
•post-mortem sort. In 1687 ho presented the chapel of Uni- 
V()rsity Collc'ge with an east window, representing, in stained 
glass, the Nativity, and having the following inscription : — 
D.l). Johan lladclitre, IVI.D., hujus Collcgii quondam Socius, 
Anno Domini mdclxxxvii.” In 1707 he gave Sprat, Bishop 
of ilochestor, bills for £J100, drawn under tho assumed name 
of Francis Andrews, on W aidegravc the goldsmith, of Bussell 
Street, Coveiit Garden, for the relief of distressed Scotch 
Episcopal clergy. 

As another instance of how his niggard nature could 
allow him to do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame, 
his liberality to James Drake, tho Tory wTiter, may be men- 
tioned. Drake was a physician, as well as a political author. 
As the latter, he was wt^ll liked, as tho former he W'as honest- 
ly hated by Badclifie. Two of a trade — where one of the two 
is a John Badclifie — can never agree. Each of the two doc- 
tors had done his utmost to injure the reputation of the other. 
But whe]i Drake, broken iu circumstances by a political per- 
Bccution, was in sore distress from want of money, Badclifie . 
pul fifty guineas into a lady’s hands, and bogged her to con- 
vey it to Drake. “ Let him,” said Badclifie, with the delicacy 
01 a fine heart, “ by no means be told whence it comes. He 
is a gentleman, and has often done his best to hurt me. He 
could, therefore, by no means brook the receipt of a benefit 
from a person w lioni he had used all possible means to make 
iiu enemy.” 

After such instances of Eadcliffe’s generosity, it may seem 
unnecessary to give more proofs of the existence of that 
quality, disguised though it was by miserly habits. His friend^ 
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Nutley, a looise rollicking gentleman about town, a barrister 
without practice, a man of good family and no fortune, a 
jovial dog, Avith a jest always on liis lips, \Nine in bis liead, 
and a death’s-head grinning over each shoulder [sucli bachelors 
may still be found in London], was in this ease tlie object of 
the doctor’s benevolence. Driven by duns and tippling to tlie 
borders of distraction, Nutley crept out of his chainbcM's under 
the cover of night to the “ Mitre Tavern,” and called for a 
bottle.” “A bottle” with Nutley meant “many bottles.” 
The end of it was that the high-spirited gentleman fell down 

in a condition of well! in a condition that Templars, in 

this age of earnest purpose and decent jnorals, would blush 
to be caught in. Mr Nutley was taken hold of by the 
waiters, and carried up-stairs to bed. 

The next morning the merry fellow is in the saddest of all 
I possible humours. The memory of a few little bills, the 
holders of which are holding a parliament on his stair-case in 
Pump-court ; the recollection that he has not a guinea left — 
either to pacify those creditors willi, or to use in paying 
for the wine consumed over-night ; a dtJpressing sense that 
the prorniimnt features of civilized existence are tax-gatherers 
and sheriff’s officers; a head that secjns to be falling over oiio 
side of the pillow, whilst the eyes roll out on the other; — all 
these afflict poor Mr Nutley! A knock at the door, and the 
landlady enters. The landlady is the Widow Watts, daugh- 
ter of the widow Bowles, also in the same line. As now, so a 
hundred and fifty years ago, ladies in licensed victualling cir- 
cles played tricks with their husbajids’ night-ca])s— killed 
them with kindness, and reigned in their stead. The widow 
Watts has a sneaking fondness for poor Mr Nutley, and is 
much affected wdien, in answer to her inquiry hoAV “ his hon- 
our feels his-self,” he begins to sob like a child, narrate the 
troubles of his infancy, the errors of his youth, and the sor- 
rows of his riper ago. IMistrcss Watts is alarmed. Only to 
think of Mr Nutley going on like that, talking of his blessed 
mother who had been dead these twenty years, and vowing 
he*d kill himself, because ho is an outcast, and no better than 
a disgrace to his family. “ To think of it ! and only yestcTday 
be were the top of company, and would have me drink his 
own honourable health in a glass of his own wine.” Mistress 
Watts sends straightway for Squire Nutley ’s friend, the Doc- 
tor. When Eadcliffe makes his appearance, he sees the whole 
case at a glance, rallies Billy Nutley about his rascally morals, 
estimates his assertion that “ it’s only his liver a little out of 
order ” exactly at its worth, and takes his leave shortly, say- 
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ing to himself, “ If poor Billy could only he freed from the 
depression caused by his present pecuniary difficulties, he 
would escape for this once a return of the deliri . . 

At the end of another half hour, a goldsmith’s man enters the 
bed-room, and puts into Nutley’s hand a letter and a hag of 
gold containing 200 guineas. The epistle is from Badcliffe, 
begging his friend to accept the money, and to allow the 
donor to send him in a few days 300 more of the same coins. 
Such was the physician’s prescription, in dispensing which he 
condescended to act as his own apothecary. Bravo, doctor! 
— who of us shall say which of the good deeds— -thy gift to 
Billy Nutley or thy princely bequest to Oxford — has the bet- 
ter right to be regarded as the offspring of sincere benevo- 
lence ? Some — and let no ‘‘ fie 1 ” bo cried upon them-— will 
find in this story more to make them love thy memory than 
they have ever found in that noble library whose dome 
stands up amidst the towers, and steeples, and sacred \\all8 of 
beloved Oxford. 

It would not bo hard to say which of the two gifts has 
done the greater good. Poor Will Nutley took his 500 gui- 
neas, had “more bottles,” went a few more times to the 
theatres in lace and velvet and brocade, roared out at a few 
more drinking bouts, and was carried off by [his biographer 
calls it ‘‘ a violent fever ’*] in the twenty-ninth year of his age. 
And possibly since Willy Nutley was WiWy Nutley, and no 
one else, this was the best possible termination for him. That 
Radcliffe, the head of a grave profession, and a man of fifty- 
seven years of age, should have conceived an enthusiastic 
friendship for a youngster of half his age, is a fact that shows 
us one of the consequences of the tavern life of our great- 
grandfathers. It puts us in mind of how Pieldiug, ore he had 
a beard, burst into popularity with the haunters of coffee- 
houses. When roistering was in fashion, a young man had 
many chances which he no longer possesses. After the thea- 
tres w^ere closed, he reeled into the hostels of the town, singing 
snatjhes w’ith the blithe clear voice of youth, laughing and 
jc ‘Sting vvith all around, and frequently amongst that “all ” he 
came in contact with the highest and most powerful men of 
the time. A boy-adventurer could display his wit||||||d quality' 
to statesmt -n and leaders of all sorts ; whereas now hwRust wait 
y iars before he is even introduced to them, and years more 
ere he gets an invitation to their formal dinners, at which 
Barnes Newcome cuts as brilliant a figure as the best and 
the strongest. 

Throughout his life Eadcliffe was a staunch and manly- 
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Jacobite. He was for “the king;” but neither loyalty noc 
interest could blind him to higher coiisideratious than those 
of attacdiment to the individual ho regarded as the rightful 
head of the r(?alm. In 1088, when Obadiah Walker tried to 
wheedle him into the folly of becoming a Itomanist, the at- 
tempt at perversion proved a signal failure. ^Nothing can bo 
more manly than his manner of rejecting the wily advauecs 
of the proselytizing pervert. “The advantages you propose 
to me,” he Avrites, “may be very great, for all that 1 know; 
God Almighty can do very much and so can the king; but 
you’ll pardon me ifl cease to speak like a physieiini for once, 
and, with an air of gravity, am very apprehensive that I may 
anger the one in being too complaisant to the otlier. You 
cannot call this pinning my faith to any man’s sltaive ; those 
that know mo are too well apprized of my cpiitc contrary tend- 
ency. As I never flattered a man myself, so ’tis my firm 
resolution never to bo wheedled out of my real scjitijuents — 
which are, that since it has been my good fortuiu' to he edu- 
cated according to the usage of the Ohiirch of England, estab- 
lished by law, 1. shall never mnko m}self so unhap|)y as to 
shame my feaehers and instructors by departing from what I 
have imbibed from them.” 

Thus was A\^nlkcr treated when he abused his position as 
head of University College. But Avlicn the foolish man A\as 
deprived of his ollicc, he found a good friend in him whom lie 
had tried to seduce from the Church in which he had been 
reared. Urom the time of his first coming to London from 
Oxford, on the abdication of dames the Second, u]) to the 
time of his death, AYalkcr subsisted on a handsome allowance 
made to him out of Eadclifle’s purse. AVhcu, also, tlie dis- 
carded jirincipal died, it was the doctor who gave him an hon- 
ourable interment in Pancras churchyard, and years after- 
Avards ercct(*d a monument to his memory. 

As years passed on, Avithout the restitution of the pro- 
scribed males of the Stuart House, Eadc I life’s political feedings 
became more bitter. Jle was too cautious a man to commie 
himself in any ]>lot having for its object a change of dynasty ; 
but his ill-hiimonr at the existing states, of things ventc'd itself 
in continual sarca.sms against the (diiefs of the Whig parly 
'with Avhom he came in contact. lie professed iliat ho did 
vnot wish for practice amongst the faction to Avhich he was 
opposed. He had rather only preserve the lives of those 
i Qitizena AAdio were loyal to their king. One of the immediate 
.Jesuits of this allectation w^as increased popularity with his 
; political antagonists*- Whenever a AVhig leader Avas danger- 
h f G 
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oiisly ill, his friends were sure to feel that his only chance of 
safety rested on the ministrations of the Jacobite doctor. 
Itadcliffe would be sent for, and after swearing a score times 
that nothing should induce him to comply with the summons, . 
would make his appearance at the sick-bed, where he w'ould 
sometimes tell the sufibrer that the devil would have no mercy 
on those who put constitutional government above the divine 
right of kings. If the patient recovered, of course his cure 
was attributed to the Tory phy sician ; and if death was the 
result, the same cause was pointed to. 

It might he fancied tliat, rather than incur a charge of 
positively killing his political antagonists, Itadcliile would 
have lel‘t them to their fates. But this plan would have 
served him the reverse of well. If he failed to attend a Whig’s 
death-bed to which lie had been summoned, the death w^as 
all the same attributed to him. “lie might,” excdalmcd the 
indignant survivors, ‘‘ liave sa\ed poor Tom if he had liked ; only 
poor Tom Avas a Whig, and so he left him to die.” lie was 
alike cliarged Avith killing Queen iMary, Avhom ho did attend 
in her d3dng illness — and Queen Anne, whom ho didn’t. 

The reader of the Ilarleian MS. of Burnet’s ‘"History” 
is amused Avith tlie folloAving passage, Avhicli does not appear 
in the printed editions : — “ I Avill not enter into another pro- 
vince, nor go out of my OAvn profession, mid so will say no 
more of the physician’s part, hut that it Avas universally con- 
demned ; so that the Queen’s death was imimtod to the un- 
skilliilness and Avilfulness of Dr Ivadclitfe, an impious and 
vicious man, Avho hated the Queen much, but virtue and reli- 
gion more. He Avas a professed Jacobite, and Avas, by many, 
i-hought a very bad physician ; but others cried him up to the 
highest degree imaginable. He A\as called for, and it appear- 
ed but too evident that his opinion AA'as depended on. Other 
physicians Avero called Avhcu it Avas too late; all symptoms 
AA'ere bad, yet still the Queen felt herself Avell.” 

BadclilVe’s negative murder of Queen Anne Avas yet more 
amusing than Ins positive destruction of Mary. AVhen Queen 
An lie Avas almost in extremis, BadcliiVo Avas sent for. The, 
Qycen. though she never forgave him for his drunken ridicule 
of her vapours, had an exalted opinion of his professional ta- 
lents, and had, more than once, winked at her ladies consult- 
ing him about the health of their royal mistress. Now that 
death was at hand, Lady Masham sent a summons for the 
doctor; but he was at Carshalton, sick of his dying illness, 
and returned answer that it AA'ould be impossible for him to 
leave his country-seat and wait on .lifiiL Jdajesty Such was 
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the absurd and superstitious belief in bis mere presence, that 
the Queen was popularly pictured as having died because ho 
was not present to see her draw her last breath. Whom he 
liked he could kill, and whom he liked could keep alive and 
well. Even Arbuthnot, a brother physician, was so tinctured 
with the popular prejudice, that he could gravely tell ISwift of 
the pleasure Eadcliife had ‘‘in preserving my Lord Chief 
Justice Holt’s wife, ■vv'hoin he attended out of spite to her 
husband, who wished her dead.” 

It makes one smile to read Charles Eord’s letter to the 
sarcastic Dean on the subject of the Queen’s last illness. 
“ She continued ill the w'hole day. In the (wening I spoke to 
Dr Arbuthnot, and he told me that he did not think her dis- 
temper was desperate. liadclifle vvas scut for to Carsludton 
about noon, by order of council; but said he liad taken physic 
and could not come. Tn all prohahilifi/ he had saved her life ; 
for I am told the late Lord Gower had been often in the condi- 
tion with the gout in the heady and Jladclife kept him alioc 
many years after'' The author of Culliver must have grinned 
as he read tliis sentence. It was strange stuff to write about 
that puppy EadeJiffe” (as the Dean (*alls tlio pliysician in his 
journal to {Stella) to tlie man who coolly sent out word to a 
Dublin mob that ho had put off an eclipso to a more suitable 
time. The absurdity of Ford’s letter is heightened by the fact 
that it was written before the Queen’s death. It is dated 
July 31, 1714, and concludes with the following postscript : — 
“ The Queen is something better, and the council again ad- 
journed till eight in the morning.” Surely the accusation, 
then, of negative woman-slaughter was preferred somewhat 
prematurely. The next day, however, the Queen died ; and 
then arose a magnificent hubbub of indignation against the 
impious doctor. The poor man, himself sinlcing into tlie grave, 
was at that country-scat where he had entertained his medi(*al 
friends witli so many noisy orgies. But the cries for vengeance 
reached him in his retreat. “ Give us back our ten days ! ” 
screamed the rabble of London round Lord Chesterfield’s car- 
riage. “Give us hack our Queen!” w^as the bowl directed 
against Eadcliffe. The accused Avas a member of the House 
of Commons, having been elected M.P. for the town of Buck- 
, ingham in the previous year ; and positively a member (one of 
' Eadcliffe’s intimate personal acipiaiiitances) moved that the 
physician should be summoned to attend in his ])lace and be 
; censured for not attending her late Majesty. To a friend 
^the doctor wrote from Carshalton on August 7, 1714: — 
I f Dear Sir, — 1 could not have thought so old an acquaintance, 
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and so good a friend as Sir John always professed himj|plf, 
wo\ild have made such a motion against me. God knows my 
will to do her IMajesty any service has ever got the start of my 
ability, and 1 have nothing that gives me grc'ater anxiety and 
trouble than the death of that great and glorious Princess. I , 
must do that justice to the physicians that attended her in her 
illness, from a sight of the method that was taken for her pre- ' 
servation, Iransinilted to me by Dr INFead, as to declare no- 
thing was omitted for her preservation ; but the people about 
her (the plagues of Egypt fall upon them !) put it out of the 
j)ower ofphysick to be of any beuelit to her. i know llie na- 
ture of attending crowned heads to their last moments too well 
to bo fond of waiting upon them, without being sent for by a 
proper autliority. You have heard of pardons sigru'd for phy- 
sicians before a sovereign’s demise, llowevcr, as ill as I was, 

I would have went to the (^uecn in a horse-litter, liad cither 
her ^Rrajesty, or those in commission next to lier, commanded 
me so to do. Y'^ou may tell Sir Joliii as much, and assure him,, 
froju me, that his zeal for her Ylajesty will not excuse his ill 
usage of a friend leho has drunk manj/ a hundred bottles with 
him, and oaimot, oven after this breach of good understanding, 
that was ever preserved between us, but have a very good 
esteem for him.” 

So strong was the feeling against the doctor, that a set of, 
maniacs at large formed a plan for his assassination. J^ortun- 
atcly, hoAvever, the plot was made knowm to him in the follow- 
ing letter: — 

“ Doctor, — Tlio’ I am no friend of yours, but, on the con- 
trary, one that could wish your destruction in a legal way, 
for not preventing the death of our most excellent Queen, 
whom you liad it in your power to save, yet T liavo such an 
aversion to the taking away men’s lives unfairly, as to ac* 
quaint you that if you go to me<jt the gentleman you have ap- 
pointed to dine Avith at the ‘ Greyhound,’ in Croydon, on 
Thursday next, you will be most certainly murtherod. I am ; 
om' of the popsons engaged in the conspiracy, with twelve 
umre, who are ri’soJved to sacrifice you to the Ghost of her late 
Majesfij, that cries aloud for blood; therefore, neither stir out . 
of doors that day, nor any othei’, nor think of exchanging your ^ 
present abode for your house at ITamTnersmith, since there and ' 
everywhere else wc shall be in quest of you. 1 am touched^v 
with reinor.-'e, and give you this notice; but take care ofj; 
yourself, lest T repent of it, and give proofs of so doing, by hav^,"; 
ing it in my powder to destroy you, who am your sworn enemy., , 
G.” 
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.That thirteen men could have been found to meditate such 
a ridiculous atrocity is so incredible, that one is inclined to 
suspect a hoax in this epistle. Hadcliffe, however, did not see 
the letter in that light. Panic-struck, he kept himself a close 
prisoner to his house and its precincts, though he was yitv de- 
sirous of paying another visit to London — the niouotofiy of his 
rural seclusion being broken only by the customary visits of his 
professional associates who came dow*n to comfort and drink 
with him. The end, however, was fast approaching. The mal- 
adies under which lie sufftTcd were exacerbated by mental dis- 
<iuiet ; and liis powers suddenly failing him, he expired on the 
1st of November, 1714, just three montlis after tlie death of the 
murdered Queeu, of wliose vapours he had spoken so disre- 
spectfully. 

Plis original biographer (from whoso work all his many 
memoirs have been taken) tells the world that the great phy- 
.sician a victim to the ingratitude of a thankless worlds and 
ihefurg of the goutP 

Hadclilfe was an ignorant man, but shre\vd enough to see 
that in the then existing state of medical science the book- 
learning of the Paeulty could be but of little service to him. Ho 
was so notoriously doiicient in the lilcratnro of his profession, 
that his warmest admirers made merry about it. (larth hap- 
pily observed that for Radclitfe to leave a library was as if a 
eunuch should fouinl a seraglio. Nor was Itadcliffe ashamed 
to admit liis lack of Ion'. Indeed, he was proud of it ; and on 
the inquiry being made by Batlmrst, the head of Trinity College, 
Oxford, \viicre his study was, ho pointed to a few vials, a skele- 
ton, and an herbal, and answered, This is Hadcliffe’s libniry.’* 
Mead, who rose into the first favour of the town as the doctor 
, retired from it, was an excellent scholar ; but far from assum- 
ing on that ground a superiority to his senior, nmdo it the 
. means of paying him a graceful compliment. The iirst lime 
that Kadcliffe called on Mead when in town lie found his 
' young friend reading Hippocrates. 

‘‘Ho you read Hippocrates in Greek?” demanded tlie 
visitor. 

“ Yes,” replied Mead, timidly, fearing his scholarsliip 
would oifeiid the great man. 

' “I never read him in my life,” responded Radcliilb, sul- 
t lenly. 

“‘You, sir,” was the rejoinder, “have no occasion— you arc 
Hipp-jcratcs himself.” 

A man wlio could manufacture flattery so promptly and 
IJijourageously deserved to get on. Eadcliffe swallowed llie Hy, 
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and was glad to be the prey of tbo expert angler. Onlyrthe 
day before, Mejid had thrown in his ground-bait. As a pro- 
mising young man, Rad(;liire had asked him to a dinner-party 
at Carshalton, with the hospitable resolve of reducing such a 
promising young man to a state of intoxication, in the pre- 
sence of the assembled elders of his profession. ]\lead, however, 
was not to bo so managed, lie had strong nerves, and was 
careful to drink as little as he could witliout attracting atten- 
tion by his abstinence. I'ho consequence was, that Mead saw 
magiialo after magnate disapj)ear under tlie table, just as he 
bad before seen niagiumi after magnum disappear above it ; 
and still be retained his self-possession. At last he and his 
host were the only occupants of the banqueting-room left in 
a non-recumhent position. Kadcllflb was tlclighted with his 
youtliful acquaintance — loved him almost as well as he had 
loved liilley Nutley. 

“ Mead,’* cried the enthusiastic veteran to the young man, 
who anyhow had r\Qt fallen from his chair, “you are a rising 
man. You will succeed me.” 

“ That, sir, is impossible,” Afoad adroitly answered ; “ you 
are Alexander the Great, and no one can succeed Eadclifl’o; to 
succeed to cue of his kingdoms is the utmost of my ambi- 
tion.” 

Charmed with the reply, EadclifTe exclaimed, 

“ J3y , i’ll recommend you to my patients.’* 

The ])romise was kept ; and Alead endeavoured to repay 
the worldly advancement with spiritual council. “ J remember,” 
says .Kciiiiett {ride Lansdownc MSS., Brit. AIiis.), “what Dr 
Alede has told to several of his friends, that he fell much into 
the favour of Dr Eadclifle a few years before his death, and 
visited liiru often at Carshalton, where ho observed upon occa- 
sion that there was no Bible to be found in the house. Dr 
Aledo had a mind to supply that defect, without taking any 
notice of it; and therefore one day carried down -with him a ’ 
very beautiful Bible that he had lately bought, which had 
la.’i in a closci of King William for his Alajesty’s own use, and 
left it as a curiosity that he had picked up by the way. When 
Dr Alede made the last visit to him he found that Dr E. had 
road in it as far as the middle of the Book of Exodus, from 
whence if might l)ij inferred that he bad never before read tbo 
Scriptures ; as L doubt must be inferred of Dr Linacre, from 
the account given by Sir John Oheke.” 

The allusion to “ the kingdom of Alexander the GTrcat ” 
reminds one of Arbuthnot’s letter to Swift, in which the 
writer concludes his sketch of the proposed map of diseases 
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jfipr Martinus Scriblerus with — “ Then the groat diseases are 
, like capital cities, with their symptoms all like streets and 
\ suburbs, with the roads that lead to other diseases. It is 
‘ thicker set with towns than any riaiidera map you ever saw. 
EadcliiFe is painted at the corner of the map, contending for 
the universal empire of this world, and the rest of the phy- 
sicians opposing his ambitious designs, with a project of a 
treaty of partition to settle peace.’* 

Asa practitioner, Itadcliffe served the public as well as he 
did his own interests. The violent measures of bleeding, and 
the exhibition of reducing medicines, which constituted the 
popular practice even to the present generation, ho regarded 
with distrust in some cases and horror in others. Th(»re is a 
good story told of him, that well illustrates his disapproval of 
a kill-or-cure system, and his hatred of Nurse Gibbons. John 
Bancroft, the eminent surgeon, who resided in Bussell Street, 
Covent Garden, had a sou attacked with inflammation of the 
lungs. Gibbons was called in, and prescribed the most violent 
remedies, or rallier the most virulent irritants. The child 
became rapidly worse, and Badclillb '\vas sent for. “I can do 
nothing, sir,’* observed the doctor, after visiting his patient, 
for the j^>oor little boy’s preservation. lie is killed to all 
intents and purposes. Ihit if you have any thoughts of putting 
a stone over him, I’Jl help you to an inscription.” The offer 
was accepted, and over the child’s grave, in Covent Garden 
churchyard, Avas placed a stone sculptured with a figure of a 
child laying one hand on his side, and saying, “ Ilic dolor,” 
and pointing with the other to a death’s head on which Avas en- 
graved, “ I hi medicus.” This is about the prettiest professional 
libel Avhich avo can point to in all the quarrels of the Faculty. 

The uses to Avhicli the doctor applied his wealth ev(‘ry one 
knows. NotAvithstauding liis occasional acts of muiiilicence, 
and a loss of £5000 in an East Indian venture, into Avhich 
Betterton, the tragedian, seduced him, his accumulations Avere 
very great. In his Avill, after liberally providing for the mem- 
bers of his family and his dependents, lie devoted his ac(|ui- 
sitions to the benefit of the University of Oxford. From them 
have proceeded the Badclifte Librnry, the Badeliffe Infirmary, 
the Badeliffe Observatory, and the Badelille Travelling Fi'llow- 
ships. It is true that nothing iias transpired in the history of 
these last -mentioned endowments to justify us in reversing the 
sentiraent of Johnson, who remarked to Boswell : “ It is AA'on- 
derful how little good Badcliffe’s Travelling IMloAvships have 
done. I know nothing that has been imported by them.” 

After lying in state at his oaati residence, and again in the 
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TJniveraity; B-adcliffe’a body was interred, with great pomp, in 
St ]\Iary’a Church, Oxford. The royal gift of so large an/ 
estate (which during life he had been unable thoroughly tol 
enjoy) to purchase a library, the contents of whicli lie at TL(i^ 
time could have read, of course provoked much coinmeiit. It 
need not be said that the testator’s memory was, for tlie mo!|t 
part, extolled to the skies, lie had died rich — a great virtiie 
in itself, lie w^as dead ; and as men like to deal out censure 
as long as it can cause pain, and scatter praise wlicn it can nb 
longer create happiness, Itadclille, the physician, the friend of 
suffering humanity, the benefaidor of ancient and Tory 
Oxford, was spoken of in “most handsome terms.’' One 
could hardly believe that this great good man, this fervent 
Christian and sublime patriot, was the same man as he whom 
Steele liad ridiculed for servile vanity, and to bring whom into 
contempt a play was written, and puhlicly acted, only ten 
years before, to the intense delight of the Duchess of Alarl- 
borongh, and the applauding maids of honour. 

The philosophic Mandevillc, far from a])proving the be- 
haviour of the tickle multitude, retained his old opinion of the 
doctor, and gave it to the world in his “ Essay on Charity and 
Charity Schools.” “ That a man,” writes Mandovilie, “ with 
small skill in physic, and liardly any learning, should by vile arts 
got into practice, and lay up great wealth, is no mitchty w'on- 
cler; but that he should so deeply work himself into tlio good 
opinion of the world as to gain the general esteem of a nation, 
and establish a repiilaiion beyond all his contemporaries, with 
no other qualities but a perfect knowledge of inaukind, and a 
capacity of making the most of it, is something extraordinary. 

“If a mail arrived to such a height of glory should be al- 
most distracted with pride — sometime give his attendance on 
a servant, or any mean person, for uotliing, and at the same 
time neglect a nobleman that gives exorbitant fees — at other 
times refuse to leave his bottle for his business, without any 
regard to the quality of the persons that sent for him, or the 
danger they are in { if he should be surly and morose, affect to 
be an humourist, treat his patients like dogs, though people 
of distinction, and ^alue no man but what would deify him, 
and never call in question the certainty of his oracles ; if he 
should insult all the world, affront the first nobility, and ex- 
tend his iii'-olenci. ('ven to the royal himily; if to maintain, as 
well as to increase, the fame of his suiliciency, he should scorn 
to consult his betters,' on what emergency soever, look down 
with contempt on the most deserving of his prrdession, and 
]ie\er confer with any other jihysician but what will pay 
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homage to his genius, creep to his humour, and ever approach 
him with all the slavish obsequiousness a court llattcrcr con 
. treat a prince with ; if a man in his life-time should discover, 
on the one hand, such manifest symptoms of superlative pride, 
and an insatiable greediness after wealth at the same time ; 
and, on the other, no regard to religion oralfection to his kin- 
dred, no compassion to the poor, and hardly any humanity to 
his fellow-creatures ; if he gave no proofs that he loved his 
country, had a jmblic spirit, or was a lover of the arts, of books, 
or of literature — what must w^e judge of his motive, the prin- 
ciple he acted from, when, after his death, we liud that he has 
left a triRe among liis relations Avho stood in need of it, and an 
immense treasure to a University that did not want it... 

“ Let a man be as charitable as it is possible for him to be, 
without foi'feitiiig his reason or good sense, can he think 
otherwise, but that this famous pliysician did, in the making 
of his wdll, as in everything else, indulge his darling passion, 
entertaining his vanity with the happiness of tbe contriv- 
ance ? ” 

This severe portrait is just about as true as the likeness of 
a man, painted by a conscientious enemy, usually is. Radclilfe 
was not endow’ed with a kindly nature. “ JNIead, 1 love you,^* 
said he to his fascinating adulator ; “ and I’ll tell you a sure 
secret to make your fortune — use all mankind ill.” Radclifle 
carried out his rule by wringing as much as possible from, and 
returning as little as possible to, bis fellow -men. lie could 
not pay a tradesman’s bill without a sense of keen suffering. 
Even a poor pavior, wdio had been employed to do a job to the 
stones before the doctor’s house in Bloomsbury Square 
(whither the physician removed from Bow Street), could not 
get his money wulliout a contest. “ Why, you rascal 1 ” cried 
the debtor, as he alighted fi’oni his chariot, “do you pretend to 
be paid for such a piece of work ? Why, you have spoiled my 
pavement, and then covered it over with earth to hide the bad 
work.” 

“ Doctor,” responded the man, dryly, “ mine is not the 
. only bad work the earth hides.” 

Of course, the only course to pursue wuth a creditor wlio 
could dun in this sarcastic style was to pay, and be rid of him. 
But the doctor made up for his own avarice b) being ever 
^ xeady to condemn it in others. 

' Tyson, the miser, being near his last hour, magnanimously 
resolved to pay twro of his 3,000,000 guineas to Badclille, to 
learn if anything could be done for his malady. The miscr- 
’ able old man came up with his wife from Hackney, and totter- 
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ed into tlie consulting-room in Bloomsbury Square, with two 
guineas in bis hand — 

“ You may go, sir,” exclaimed BadcliflTe, to the astonished^ 
wretch, who trusted he was unknown — “ you may go home> 

and die, and be , without a speedy repentance ; for both 

the grave and tlie devil are ready for Tyson of Hackney, who 
has grown rich out of the spoils of the public and the 
tears of orphans and widow's. You’ll be a dead man, sir, in ' 
ten days.’* 

Tiiore are numerous stories extant relative to Badcliife’s 
practice ; but nearly all those which boar the stamp of genu- 
ineness are unlit for publication in the present polite age. 
Such stories as the hasty-piidding one, re-edited by the pleasant 
author of “The Gold-headed Cane,” can be found by the 
dozen, hut the cumbrous w'orkmanship of JMr Joseph Miller is 
manifest in them all. 


CITAPTEE Vlfl. 

THE DOCTOB AS A UON-VlTATiTT. 

“ AViiat must I do, sir ? ” inquired an indolent boii-vivant 
of Abernetliy. 

“ Live on sixpence a day, and earn it, sir,” was the stern 
answ'cr. 

Gabriel I’allopina, who has given his name to a structure 
with which anatomists are familiar, gave the same reproof in 
a more (hdicatc manner. With a smile he replied in the words 
of 'reivnce, 

“ Olio ahundas Antipho,’* — “Sir, you’re as lazy as Hall’s 
dog.” 

But, though medical practitioners have dealt in sayings 
like bhese, to do tliein bare justice, it must be admitted that 
their preaching has generally been contradicted by their prac- 
tice. When medicine remained very much in the liands of 
the lailies, tlu^ composition of remedies, and the making of 
dinners, wont on in the same apartment, indeed hunger and, 
thirst were hut two out of a list of diseases that were minis- ^ 
tcred to by the at! endants round a kitchen table. The same 
hook held the receipts for dishes and the recipes for electuaries. 
In many an old hall of England the manual still remains from ^ 
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which three centuries ago the lady of the house learned to 
dress a boar’s head or euro a cold. IMost pliysicians would 
now disdain to give dietetic instruction to a patient beyond 
the most general directions ; but there are cases where, even 
in these days, they stoop to do so, with advantage to them- 
selves and their patients. 

“ 1 have ordered twelve dinners this morning,” a cheery 
little doctor said to the writer of these pages, on the white 
clifia of a well-known sea-side town. 

“ Indeed — i did not know that was your business.” 

“ But it is. A host of rich old invalids come down here to be 
medicinally treated. They can’t be happy without good living, 
and yet are so ignorant of the science and art of eating, that 
they don’t know how to distinguish between a luxurious and 
pernicious diet, and a luxurious and wholesome one. They 
flock to the ‘ Duke’s Hotel,’ and 1 always tell the landlord 
what they are to have. Each dinner costs three or four 
guineas. They’d grudge them, and their consciences would 
bo uneasy at spending so much money, if they ordered llieir 
dinners themselves. J3nt wIkjh they regard the faro as medi- 
cine recoriimended by the doctor, there is no drawback to 
their enjoyment of it. TJudr confidence in mo is unbounded.” 

The bottle and the hoard were once the doctor’s tAvo favourite 
companions. More than one eminent physician died in testi- 
fying his alTeciioii for them. Jn the days of tippling they 
were the most persevering of tavern -haunters. I^o Avonder 
that some of them Avere as fat as Daniel Lambert, and that 
even more died sudden deaths from apoplexy. The obesity of 
Dr Staftbrd Avas celebrated in an epitaph : — 

“ Take heed, 0 ^ood traveller, and do not tread hard, 

For here lies Ilr Stafl'ord in all this churchyard.’* 

Dr Beddoes Avas so stoui that the Clifton ladies used to 
call him their “ AA^alking feather-bed.” 

Dr riemyng weighed twenty stone and eleven pounds, till 
he reduced his Aveight by abstinence from the delicacies of llie 
table, and by taking a quarter of an ounce of common Castile 
soap every night. 

Dr Cheync’s Aveigbt was thirty-tAvo stone, till he cured 
himself by persevering in a temperate diet. Laughing at two 
immoldy noblemen aa’Iiosc corpulence was the favourite jest of 
all the wits in the court, Louis XV. said to one of them, “ I 
suppose you take little or no exercise.” 

“ Your Majesty Avill pardon me,” replied the bulky duke, 
“for I generally* walk two or three times round my cousin 
every morning.” 
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Sir Theodore Mayeme, who, though he was the most 
eminent pliysician of his time, did not disdain to write 
“ Excellent and AV’ell-A])provcd Jleceipts in Cookery, with the 
host way of Preservhig,” was killed by lavt'rn wdnc. He died, - 
after returning from supper in a Strand hotel ; his immediate 
friends attributing his unexpected deatli to the quality of the 
beverage, but others, less charitable, setting it down to the 
quantity. 

Not many years ago, about a score surgeons were dining 
together at a tavern, avIhmi, about five minutes alter some very 
“ particular port” had been sent, round for the lirst time, they 
all fell back in their chairs, alllicled in various degrees w'itli 
sickness, vertigo, and spasm. A more pleasant sight for the 
waiters can hardly be conceived. One after one the gentlemen 
were conveyed to beds or sofas. Unfortunately lor tbo start- 
ling effect wliicli the story would otherwise have proilnced, tliey 
none of them expired. The next day they rcmembore l that, 
instead of relishing tlic “ pariieular port,” they had detected a 
very un])loasant smack in it. The black bottles were demanded 
from the trembling landlord, hejj chemical analysis soon dis- 
covered that tliey had been previously used for fly-poison, and 
liad not been properly cleansed. A fine old crust of such a 
kind is little to be desired. 

It w’ould perhaps have been well had old Butler (mentioned 
elsewhere in these volumes) met with a similar mishap, if it 
had only made him a less obstinate frequenter of beer-shops. . 
He loved tobacco, deeming it 

** A pliysirian 

Good both for bound and sickly ; 

’Tis a hot perfuiiio 
That cvpf'ls cold Rheume, 

And makes it flow down quickly,” 

It is on record that he made one of his patients smoke 
twenty-five pipes at a sitting. But fond though he was of 
tobacco, he was yet fonder of beer, lie invented a drink called ^ 
” Butler’s Ale, ’ afterwards sold at the Butler’s Head, in' 
a.lason's Alley, Basiiigliall Street. Indeed, he w'as a sad old 
j'Camp. Nightly he would go to the tavern, and drink deeply 
for hours, till his muid-servant, old Nell, came between nine 
and ten o'clock and JHclied him home, scolding him all the 
.%ay for being such a sot. But though Butler liked ale and 
wine for himself, he thought highly of water for other people. 
When he occupied rooms in the Savoy, looking over the Thames, 
a gentleman afllicted with an ague came to consult him. Butler 
tijiped the wiuk to his servants, who flung the sick man, in the 
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, twinkling of an eye, slap out of tke window into tlic river. 
Wo are asked to believe that “ the surprise absolutely cured ’* 
•tbe patient of his malady. 

The physicians of Charles the Second’s day were jolly 
.fellows. They made deep drinking and intrigue part of their 
profession as well as of their practice. Their books contain 
arguments in favour of indulgence, which their passions 
suggested and the taste of the times approved. Tobias Wldt- 
aker and John Archer, both physicians in ordinary to the merry 
monarch, were repnisentative men of their class. AVndtakc'r, a 
Norfolk man, practised ^\it]i success at Norwich before coming 
up to London, lie published a discourse upon waters, that 
proved him very ignorant on the subject ; and a treatise on ilio 
properties of wine, that is a much better testimony to the 
soundness of his understanding. Prelixed to his ‘‘ Llenchiis of 
opinions on Small-Pox,” is a portrait tliat ropr(?sents him as a 
well-looking fellow. That he was a Hiiiecro and discerning 
worshi])per of Pacchus, is shown by ‘‘Ills tree of IJunuine 
Life, or tJie Ploiid of the Grape. Proving the possil)ijitie of 
maintaining humane life from ijifaiicy to extreame old age 
'without any sicknesse by the use of AVine.” Jn this 'work 
(sold, by til e 'way, in the author’s shop. Pope’s .Head Alley) 
we read of 'winc, — I'his is the phisick that doth not dull, but 
sets a true edge upon nature, after operation leaveth no venom- 
ous contact. 8uro I am this was ancient phisick, else wdiat 
meant Avicenna, llhasls, and Averrocs, to move the body twice 
e^ery month with the same ; as it is familiar to Nature, so they 
used it familiarly. As for my own experience, tliough I have 
not lived yet so long as to love oxcesso, yet have I s(‘enc such 
poxverful clVects, hoili on my solfe and others, as if I could 
render no other reason, they 'W’ere enough to persuade me of 
its cxcellencic, seeing extenuate Avithcred bodies by it caused 
to be faire, fri'sh, plunijie, and fat, old and iiifirme to he young 
and sound, when as xvater or small-beer drinkers looke like 
apes rather than men.” 

John Arclier, the author of “ Every Alan his oavu Doctor,” 
and “ Secrets Disclosed,” w'as an advocate of genorous diet and 
' enlightened sensuality. Ilis place of business was “a cham- 
ber in a Sadler’s liowsc over a- :.inst the IMack 1 Torso nigh 
Charing-eross,” where his hours of attendance to.' some years 
were from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. each day. On setting up a lioiiso 
at Knightshridge, w^herc he resided in great style, ho short- 
eneil the number of hours daily passed in London. In 168 1 
he announced in one of his Avorks — “ For these and other 
Directions you may send to the Author, at his chamber 
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against the Mews by Charing-cross, who is certainly there from 
twelve to four, at other times at his house at Knightsbridge, 
being a mile from Charing-cross, where is good air for cure of 
consumptions, melancholy, and other iritirinities.’* He had also 
a business established in Winchester Street, near Gresham 
College, next door to tlie Fleece Tavern. Indeed, physician-in* 
ordinary to the King though he was, he did not think it be- 
neath him to keep a number of apothecaries’ shops, and, like 
Whitaker, to live by the sale of drugs as well as fees. His 
cordial dyet drink was advertised as costing 12.s\ ijtl. per quart ; 
for a box containing 30 morbus pills, the charge was 5.s\ ; 40 
corroborating pills were to be had for the same sum. Like Dr 
Everard, he recommended his patients to smoke, saying that 
tobacco smoke purified the air from infectious malignancy by 
its fragrancy, sweetened the breath, strengthened tlie brain 
and memory, and revived the sight to admiration.” He sold 
tobacco, of a superior quality to the ordinary article of com- 
merce, at 2s. and \s. an ounce. ‘‘ Tlie order of taking it is like 
other tobacco at any time ; its virtues may bo perceived by 
taking one pipe, after which you will spit more, and your 
mouth will bo dryer than after common tobacco, which you 
may moisten by drinking any warm drink, as coffee, &c., or 
with sugar candy, liquorish, or a raisin, and you will find your- 
self much refreshed.” 

AVhilst AV'’hitaker and Archer were advising men to smoke 
and drink, another physician of the Court w^as inventing a sto- 
mach-brush, in some respects much like the bottle-brush with 
which fly- poison ought to be taken from the interior of black 
bottles behn'o wine is committed to them. This instrument 
was puslicd down the gullet, and then poked about and turned 
round, much iu the same way as a chiumey-svveepcir’s brush is 
handled by a dexterous operator on soot. It was recommended 
that gentlemen sliould thus sweep out their insides not oftener 
than once a week, but not less frequently than once a month. 
Thi‘ curious may find not only a detailed description but an 
engraved likeness of this remarkable stomach-brush in the 
(gentleman's Matjazine, vol. xx., for the year 1750. 

It would ho unfair to take leave of Dr Arclier without 
mentioning his three inventions, on ivhich he justly prided 
himself not a little. He constructed a hot steam-bath, an 
oven “ which doth with a small faggot bake a good quantity of 
anything,” and “a compleat charriot that shall with any ordin- 
ary horse run swift with four or five people within, and there is 
place for more without, all which one horse caji as easily draw 
as two horses.” In these days of vapour baths, bachelors' 
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kettles, and broughams, surely Dr Archer ought to have a 
statue by the side of Jenncr in Trafalgar Square. 

The doctors of Anne’s time were of even looser morals than 
their immediate predecessors. In taverns, over wine, they re- 
ceived patients and apothecaries. It became fash ion able (a 
fashion that has lasted down to the present day) for a ])hy- 
sician to scratch down his prescriptions illegibly ; the mode, in 
all probability, arising from the fact that a doctor’s hand w as 
usually too unsteady to write distinctly. 

Freind continually visited his patients in a state of intoxi- 
cation. To one lady of high rank he came in such a state of 
confusion that when in her room he could only grumble to 
himself, “Drunk — diuiik — drunk, by Grod ! ” Fortunately the 
fair patient w'as sullering from the same malady as her doc- 
tor, w^ho (as she learnt from her maid on returning to 
consciousness) had made the above bluff comment on her case, 
and then had gone away. The next day, Frcind Avas sitting in 
a penitent state over liis tea, debating Avliat aj)ology ho should 
offer to his aristocratic patient, when ho was relieved from his 
perplexity by the arrival of a note from the lady herself enclos- 
ing a handsome fee, imploring her dear Dr Freind to keej) her 
secret, and begging him to visit her during the course of the 
day. 

On another occasion Frcind wrote a prescription for a 
member of an important family, wdion his faculties were so 
evidently beyond his control that Mead was sent for. On ar- 
riving, IVIead, with a characteristic delicacy towards his 

E rofessioiial friend, took up the tipsy man’s prescription, and 
aving looked at it, said, “ ’Fon my honour, Dr Frcind can 
write a better prescription when drunk than I can when 
sober.” 

Gibbons — the “Nurse Gibbons” of our old friend ]?ad- 
cliffe — w’as a deep drinker, disgusting, by the grossiiess of his 
debaucheries, the polite and epicurean Garth. Hut Gibbous 
did something for English dinner-tables W’orth remcmb(‘ring. 
Ho brought into domestic use tlic mahogany w’ith wluch wo 
have so many pleasant associations. His brother, a West 
Indian Captain, brought over some of the wood as ballast, 
thinking it miglit possibly turn use. At first iho carpcii- 
. ters, in a truly conservative spirit, refused to ha\c aiiylliiug 
to do Avith the “ noAV Avood,” saybig it was too hard Ibr their 
■ tools. Dr Gibbons, however, had first a candle-hox and then 
a bureau made for Mrs Gibbons out of the condemned ma- 
terial. The bureau so pleased liis friends, amongst Avhom A\^a3 
, the Dilchess of Jiuckingham, that her Grace ordered a similar 
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piece of furniture, and introduced tlie wood into higli .life, 
where it quickly became the fashion. 

Of lladcli lie’s drunkeiinc^a mention is made elacwhero. As 
an eater, he was a gownimitl^ not a (joiinmt. When Prinqa 
Eugene of tSa\oy came o\ er i o Engl-.nul on a diplomat ie mission, 
his uephe^^, the Chevalier de Soi.^sons, fell into tlio fashion of 
the town, roamins: it al nigl^t in seareh of frays— -a roarlhg, 
swaggering mohoek. sprightly Che\aher took it into his 

head that it ^\ould he a [Peasant thing to thrasli auatchman ; so 
he squared up to one, and threatiMied to kill him. Instead of 
suceumhing, the v\atihman returned his as'-ailant’s blows, and 
gave him an awful tlira'-liing. The ne\l day, wliat with the 
mauling he had unuergone, and what with dehiiiun tremens^ 
the merry roisterer was declared hvhis ]»h\,si(Man. Sienr Swar- 
tenhurgh, to he in a d\ing state. Ra'lclilh‘ was ealleii in, and, 
acting oil his almost invariable ruh‘, told Princ(» Kugene that 
the joimg man must die, hocav’^e Swartenburgh h id ipaltreat- 
ed him. The prophecy was tru(\ if the criticism was not. 
The Chevaluu* died, and was hunt'd amongst the Onnond 
family iu Westminster Abbey -ii being given out to (he pub- 
lic tliat he had died of small-po\. 

Prince Kiigi'iie conct‘i\ed a strong liking for Radclille, and 
dined with him at tlie Doctors residence*. The dinner Ead- 
clifle put before his guest is evpri'ssive of the coirsenesf. lioth 
of tlu' times and the man. On the table the onlv tiands W'ero 
barons of beef, jigg(*ls of mutton, legs i)f])()rk, and such other 
ponderous masses of biiteher’s stulf, whicli no ono can look at 
without di '-comfort, when the first eilge has been taken oil* the 
appi-tite. I^riiiee Eugene expressed himself delighted with 
“ tiie food ami liijuors ! ” 

George Ford^ce, like Eadclitle, was fond of substantial 
fare. Ft»r iiiori* tluin twentv years he dined daily at Dolly’s 
Chop-house. The diiiniM* lie there consumed was his only 
meal dui*iug the four-aiid-twenty hours, hut its bulk wwld 
have kept a l)oa-con>trictor happy for a twelNemouth. Eoiir 
o’el )clv wa'i the hour at wliich the rejiast commenced, when, 
puiictu'il to X miimte, the J)octor .seated himself at a table 
sp(cial]y rescrvcil lor him, and ailorneil with a silver tankard 
of strong ale, a hottk' of port-wine, and a measure containing 
a quarter f a pml of brandy. Before the dinner was first 
]nit on, he had one light dish of a broiled fowl, or a few wdiit- 
ings. llaxiug leisurely devoured this plate, the doctor took 
one glass ot brandy, and asked for his steak. The steak w^as 
alw'ays a prime one, w^eighing one pound and a-half. When 
the man of science had eaten the whole of it, he took the rest 
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5^. his braixdy, then drank his tankard of heady ale, and, lastly, 
down his bottle of port. Having brought his intellects, 

or down, to the standard of his pupils, he rose and walked 
^j^pwn to his house in Essex Street to give his six o’clock 
,Jj?cture on Chemistry. 

^ , Beauford was another of the eighteenth-century phy- 
iq|||ans who thought temperance a vice that hadn’t even the 
.reicbmmendation of transient pleasure. A Jacobite of the most 
enthusiastic sort, he was not less than Ereind a favourite with 
the aristocracy who countenanced the Stuart faction. As he 
was known to be very intimate with Lord Barrymore, the 
Doctor was summoned, in 1745, to appear before the Brivy- 
Council, and answer the questions of the custodians of his 
Majesty’s safety and honour. 

“ You know Lord Barrymore ? ” said one of the Lords of 
Clouncil. 

“ Intimately — most intimately ’* — was the answer. 

“ You are continually with him ? ’* 

“We dine together almost daily when bis Lordship is in 
town.” 

“ What do yoxi talk about ? ” 

“ Eating and drinking.” 

“And what else ? ” 

. “ Oh, my lord, w^e never talk of anything except eating 
and drinking — drinking and eating.” 

A good deal of treasonable sentiment might have been ex- 
changed in these discussions of eating and drinking. “ God 
send this crim-well down!'' was the ordinary toast of the 
Cavalier during the glorious Protectorate of Oliver. And long 
afterwards, English gentlemen of Jacobite sympathies, drink- 
ing “ to the King,” before they raised the glass to their lips, 
put it over the water-bottle, to indicate where the King was 
IWhose prosperity they pledged. 

, At the tavern in Pinch Lane, where Beauford received the 
Sipothecaries who followed him, he drank freely, but never was 
known to give a glass from his bottle to one of his cliejits. 
;Iii this respect he resembled Dr Gaskin of Plymouth, a phy- 
sician in fine practice in Devonshire at the close of the last 
century, who once said to a yoimg beginner in his profession, 

Young man, when you get a fee, don’t give fifiocii shillings 
of it back to your patient in beef and port- wine.” 

^ , Contemporary with Beauford was Dr Barrowby — wit, 
‘.Bcbolar, political partisan, and toper. Barrowby was the hero 
M an oft-told talc, receutly attributed in the newspapers to 
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Abernetliy, When canvassing for a place on the staff of 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, Barrowhy entered the shop of one 
the governors, a grocer on Snow-hill, to solicit his influence aM 
\ ote. The tradesman, bursting with importance, and anticipat- 
ing the pleasure of getting a very low bow from a gentleman^ 
strutted up the shop, and, with a mixture of insolent patr^^ 
age and insulting familiarity, cried, “ Well, friend, and wha'i||^ . 
your business ? ” 

BaiTowby paused for a minute, cut him right through with , 
the glance of his eye, and then said, quietly and slowly, “ I 
W'ant a pound of plums.” 

Confused and blushing, the grocer did up the plums. 
Barrowhy put them in his pocket, and went a\viiy without 
asking the fellow for his vote. 

A good political story is told of Barrowhy, the incident 
of whicli occurred in 1749, eleven years after his translation of 
Astruc’s “ JVoatise ” appeared. Lord Treutham (al‘i.erwards 
Lord Gower) and Sir George Vaudeput were contesting the 
election for Westminster. Barrowhy, a vehement supporter 
of the latter, was then in attendance on the notorious Joe 
AV"cath(‘rby, master of the ‘‘ Ben Johnson’s Head,” in Eussell 
Street, who lay in a perilous state, emaciated by nervous fever.,: 
JSlrs ANTeatherby was deeply afflicted at her husband’s condition, 
because it rendered him unable to vote for Lord ^Veutham. 
Towards the close of the polling days the Doctor, calling one 
day on his patient, to his great astonishment found him up, < 
and almost dressed by the nurse and her assistants. 

“ Hey-day 1 what’s the cause of this ? ” exclaims Barrowhy. 

“ AVhy are you up without iny leave ? ” 

“Dear Doctor,” says Joe, in a broken voice, “I am going 
to poll.” 

“ To poll 1 ” roars Barrowhy, supposing the man to hold his- 
wife’s political opinions, “you moan going to the devil! Get,' 
to bed, man, the cold air will kill you. If you don’t get into " 
bed instantly you’ll be dead before the day is out.” 

“ 1 ’ll do as you bid me, doctor,” was the reluctant answer, 
“Blit as my wife was aw'ay for the morning, I thought I 
could get as far as Covent Garden Church, and vote for Sir 
George Vandeput.” 

“How, Joe, for Sir George ? ” 

“ Oh, } es, Hir, i don’t go with my wife. I am a Sir George’s , 
man.” j 

Barrowhy was struck by a sudden change for the better 
the man’s appearance, and said, “ W ait a minute, nurse. Don’t"; 
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^|)ull off hia stockings. Let me feel hw r»iilon tt i 
/good firm stroke ! You took the pills I orifered you 
^ les, sir, but tliey made me feel very ill ” ^ 

iw r’ ' '• •“ 

“ Charmingly, sir.” 

ttion^if vfr;” 'f ‘‘ few seconds’ consider- 

ought to be set at re'st. BCfnJ"sun?r 

nff hfe doctor’s urbanity, Weatherby was taken 

«.dhris^rsr”pS;‘'" 


Merllenl ?” "iipressea witii the power of the 

JMedual lacM lty m u.flucuc.ng the various intris„es of polilb 
ICS, that be averre! that Dr Lower, ]Vcll Gwynn’s 
fi, did more ilioT» n _/• i ^ 


=SfT„"; 

Jring eife!.tll’7r"k4Vi7pS^^^ 

the e n somewhat addicted to the pleasures of 

•ke t.,Uo. 0 „ k w' io S,”' 


jWne, M,.; me i,""; jZ'shelI„“ ‘°p„SvL; 
bETI ‘ «»d, . 


who carried oji uuamess in tno Tottenham Court Kn/ol o f '' 
doors from the Black Horse Yard Shol<i«« >^t Jtoad, a few 

-’B 

‘'" ““““ ™ *“ 

dejiendsk >nect4"*cidiS BImjS*' *”’ 

^ted Shdd,^ „a„ 1.11,0. ™i. 
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Tn a furious passion, the little air-traveller exclaimed^ ' 
“Then 1 starve you 1 Point du chicken, by Gar, you shall have;; 
no chicken.’* So sayinp;, he flung the hamper of provisions out 
of the car, and, thus lightened, the balloon went up. 

Aberncthy is said to have reproved an over-fed alderman 
for his excesses at table in the following manner. The civic 
footman was ordered to put a large bow l under the sideboard^ 
and of whatever he served his master with to tliroAV the same 
quantity into the bowl as he put on the gourmand’s plate. 
After the rej>aat was at an end, the sat(‘d feasler was requested 
to look into the bowl at a nauseous mess of mock turtle, turbot, 
roast-be(?f, turkey, sausages, cakes, wines, ah*, fruits, cheese. 

Sir Kiebavd Jebb showred little favour to the digestion, 
thinking it was made to be used — not nursed. ITabitiially 
more rough and harsh than Abernethy in his most surly moods, 
Jebb offended many of bis patients. “That’s my way,” said 
he to a noble invalid, astonished at his rudeness. “Then,” 
answered tlie sick man, ^^oinling to the door, I beg you’ll 
make that y(Hir w^ay.” 

To all questions about diet Jebb would respond totchily or 
carelessly. 

“ Pi’ay, Sir Kichanl, may 1 oat a inufiin P” asked a lady, 

“ Yes, madam, Mis the leH thing you can take.” 

“ Oh, dear ! Sir Richard, I am glad of that. The otlier day 
you said it w^as the worst thing in the world for me.” 

“ Good, madam, 1 said so last Tuesday. This isu’t a 
Tuesday — is it ? ” 

To anotlier lady wiio asked what she might eat he said con- 
temptuously, “ Boiled turnips.” 

“ Boilecl liiniips ! ” was the answxT ; “ you forget, Sir 
iliehard — 1 told you T could not bear boiled turnips.” 

“Then, madam,” answered Sii- liiehard, sternly, as if his 
sense of the moral fitness of things was olFended, “you must 
have a d d vitiated appetite.” 

Sir Hiehard’s best sei of dietetic directions consisted of the 
flfllowing negative advice, given to an old gentleman who put 
tf.e c\ erlasi ing question, “ What may I eat ? ” “ My directions, 
sir, are sijuple. You must not eat the poker, shovel, or tongs, 
for tluy are In rd of digestion ; nor the bellows ; but anything 
else you plcjise.” 

1 \ en to the fving, Sir Richard was plain-spoken. George 
the Third lamciitcHl to him the restless spirit of his cousin. Dr 
J ohn Jebb, the dissenting minister. “ h nd please your Majes- 
lv,” w*as the answer, “if my cousin were in heaven he would 
be a n fo] mer.” 
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Dr Babington iisod to tell a sstory of an Irish gcntieinaii, 
for whom ho prescribed an emetic, saying, “ My dear doctor, 
it is of no use your giving me an emetic. T tried it twice in. 
Dublin, and it would not stay on my stomach either time.’* 
Jebb’s stomach would have gone on tranquilly, even when en- 
tertaining an emetic. 

.Tebl), with all his bluntiiess, was a mean lover of the at- 
mosphere of the Court. His income was subj(^ct to great 
fluctuations, as the whims of his hishionable employers ran for 
or against him. Sir Edward Wihnot’s receipts sank from 
£3000 to £300, ill consequence of his having lost twm ladies 
of quality at tlie Court. Jebb’s revenue never varied so much 
as this, but the £15,000 (the greatest sum he ever made in 
one year) often fell oif by thousands This fact didn’t tend 
to lesM’ji Ids mortifieatiou at the loss of a great patient. When 
Georg(} tlui Third dismissed him, and took Sir George Baker 
in his place, luj nearly died of chagrin And when ho was re- 
called t o attend the royal family c' the measles, he nearly died 
of dcliglit. 'fhis ruling passi^j ' khibited itself strongly in 
death. When he was on his ileafh-bcul. the (^.iieen, by the 
hand of a German hid}^, wrote to inquire after his condition. 
{So elated was the poor man with this act of royal btaiignity, 
that he grasped the hdter, and never let go his hold of it till 
tli(* breath of life quitted his attenuated bodv 

This chapter has been for the most part on tlie feasting of 
physieians. 'We’ll conednde it witli a. few w'ords on their fasts. 
In the house of a Strand grocer there used to be a seientitie 
club, of which the principal members were — W. lleberden, 
M.D., J. Turton, INI. I)., G. Baker, M.D., Sir John Pringle, 
{Sir William Watson, and Lord C. Cavendish wlio oflieiated as 
president. Each member paid sixpence per evening for the 
use of the grocer’s dining-rv'jin. The club took in one news- 
paper, anti the only refreslnn(?jit allow'ed to be taken at the 
place of meeting Avas — w^ater. 

The most abstemious of eminent physicians was Sir Ilans 
iSloano, tlie president of the Koyal Society and of the College 
of J^hysieians, and (in a certain sense) the founder of tho 
Eriiish IMiiseum. A love of money* made him a hater of all 
goof’ things, except money and his museum. He gave np his 
winter vsojrfies in Bloomsbury Sf|uare, in order to save his tea 
and bn^ad and butter. At one of these scientific entertainments 
Handel offended the scientific knight deeply by laying a muffin 
on one of his books. “ To lie sure it was a gareless trick,” said 
the composiT, when telling the story, “bud it tid no moiisdrous 
mischief; pode it but the old poog-vorm treadfully oud of sorts. 
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I offered my best apologies, but the old miser would not have ‘ 
done with it. If it had been a biscuit, it ’would not have ; 
mattered ; butniiiffin and pudder. And 1 said, yl//, mine Gotd^ 
that is the nib I — it is the judder I Now, mine worthy friend, 
Sir Hans Sloane, you have a nodable excuse, you may save your 
doast and pudder, and lay it to that unfoeliiig gormandizing , 
German ; and den 1 knows it vrill add something to your life 
by sparing your burse 

Tlie eccentric Dr Glyn, of Cambridge, rarely dined, but 
used to satisfy his hunger at chance times by cuiting slices off 
a cold joint (a constant ornament of the side-table in his 
study), and eating them while standing. To eat such a dinner 
in such an attitude would bo to fare little better than 1 he ascetic 
physician who used twice a week to dine off two Al>ornethy 
liiscuits, cemsumed as he walked at the pace of four miles an 
hour. However wholesome they may be, the hard biscuits, known 
as Abernethies (but in the construction of which, bv tbe-by, 
Aberncthy was no more concerned than were AV'cllington and 
lllucher in making the boots that bear their names), are not 
convivial catt‘s, tliongh one would rather have to consinne them 
than the calomel sandwiches which Dr Curry (popularly called 
Dr Calomel Curry) used to give his patients. 


CHAPTER IX. 

PEES. 

Erom the earliest times the Leech (Leighis), or healer, has 
found, in tlic exercise of his art, not only a pleasant sense of 
being a public benefactor, but also the means of private ad- 
vancement. The use ilie churchmen made of their medical 
position througliont Christendom (both before and after that 
decn e of the council of Tours, a.d. 11G3, which forbade priests 
and deacons to perform surgical operations in which cauteries 
and incisions were employed), is attested by the broad acres 
they extracted, for their religious corporations, as much from 
the gratitude as from the superstition of their patieiits. And 
, since the Reformation, from which period the vocations of the 
spiritual and the bodily physician have been almost entirely 
kept apart, 4he practitioners of medicine have had cause to 
bless • he powers of sickness. A good story is told of Arbuth- 
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PApt. When he was a young man (ere he had won the patron- 
Vage of Queen Anne, and the friendship of Swift and Pope), he 
settled at Dorchester, and endeavoured to get practice in that 
Isalubrious town. Nature obviated his good intentions : ho 
'Wished to minister to the afflicted, if they were rich enough 
pay for his ministrations, but the place w'as so healthy that 
, it contained scarce half-a-dozen sick inhabitants. Arbuthnot 
determined to quit a field so ill-adapted for a display of his 
philanthropy. “ Where are you off to ? ** cried a friend, who 
met him riding post towards liondoii. “To leave your con- 
founded place,” w'aa the answer, “ for a man can neither live 
nor die there.” liut to arrive at wealth was not amongst 
Arbuthnot’s faculties ; he was unable to use his profession as 
a trade ; and only a few w^ceks before his deatli he wrote, “ I 
am as well as a man can be who is gasping for breath, and 
has a house full of men and women unprovided for.” 

Arbuthnot’s ill-luck, however, was quite out of the ordin- 
ary rule. Puller says (1GG2), “ Physic hath promoted many 
more, and that since the reigji of King Henry Vlll. Indeed, 
before his time, I find a doctor of physic, father to Reginald, 
first and kot Lord J3ray. But this faculty hath flourished 
much the three last fifty years ; it being true of physic, what 
is said of Sylla, ‘ sues divitiis explevit.’ Sir William Butts, 
physician to King Henry VIIl., Doctor Thomas Wendy, and 
Doctor Hatcher, Queen Elizabeth’s physician, raised worshipful 
families in Norfolk, Cambridge, and Lincolnshire, having 
borne the office of Sheriff in this county.” Sir Willian Butts 
was rewarded for his professional services by Henry Vlll. 
with the honour of Knighthood, and he attended that sove- 
reign when the royal confirmation was given, in 1512, to the 
charter of the barber-surgeons of London. Another eminent 
physician of the same period, who also arrived at the dignity 
of knighthood, was John Aylifte, a sheriff of London, and 
merchant of Blackwell-IIall. His epitaph records : — 

“ In surgery brought up in youth, 

A knight here lieth dead ; 

A knight and eke a surgeon, such 
As England seld’ hath bred. 

“For which so sovereign gift of God, 

AVlicrein he did exccll, 

King Ilenry VIII, called him to court, 

Who loved him dearly w^ell. 

“ King Edward, for his service sake, 

Bade him rise np a knight ; 

A name of praise, and ever since 
He Sir John AyMc hight.” 
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This mode of rewarding medical services was not unfi^ 
quent in those days, and long before. Ignorance as to 
true position of the barber in the middle ages has induce^^ 
the popular and erroneous belief that the barber-surgeon ha^| 
in olden times a contemptible social status. Unquestionably^ 
his art has been elevated during late generations to a dignitjl' 
it did not possess in feudal life ; but it might be argued wita^ 
much force, that the reverse has been the case with regard t6 
his rank. Surgery and medicine were arts that nobles were 
proud to practise for honour, and not unfreqnently for emolu- 
ment. The reigns of Elizabeth and her three predecessors in 
sovereign power abounded in medical and surgical amateurs. 
Amongst the fashionable empirics Bullcyn mentions Sir Tho-* 
mas Elliot, Sir Philip Paris, Sir AVilliam Gasgoyne, Lady 
Taylor and Lady Darrel, and especially that “goodly hurt- 
lesse Gentleman, Sir Andrew Haveningham, wlio learned 
water to kill a canker of his own mother.” Even an Earl of 
Derby, about this time, was celebrated for his skill in chirur-- 
gerie and hone-setting^ as also was the Earl of Herfurth. Thb 
Scots nobility were enthusiastic dabblers in such matters; 
and we have the evidence of Buchanan and Lindsay as to 
James IV. of Scotland, “ quod vulnera scientissime tractaret/^ 
to use the former authority’s w'ords, and in the language of 
the latter, that he was “ such a cunning chirurgeon, tha.L none 
in his realm who used that craft but would take his counsel In, 
all their proceedings.” The only art which fashionable people 
now-a-days care much to meddle with is literature. In esti- 
fuating the diflereiice between the position of an eminent sur- 
geon now', and that which he would have occupied in earlier 
times, we must remember that life and hereditary knighthood 
are the highest diguitics to which he is now permitted to as- 
pire ; although since this honour was first accorded to him it 
has so fallen in public ostimation, that it has almost ceased to 
be an honour st all. It can scarcely be questioned that if 
Sir Benjamin Brodie were to be elevated to the rank of ai 
Baron of the realm, he would still not occupy a better posi-c 
lion, ill regard to the rest of society, than that which Sir,, 
■William Butts and Sir John Ayliife did after they were" 
knighted. A fru*t that definitely fixes the high esteem in 
which Edward 111. held his medical ofiicers, is one of hia*' 
grants — “ Quod WTillielmus Holme Sirurgicus Eegis pro viti^ 
sua possit, 1‘ugare, capero, et asportare omnimodas ieras 
quibuscunque forestis, cbaccis parcis et w’arrennis regis.’* 
TuJi'od, at a time wdien the highest dignitaries of the Churcli,^ 
the proudest tishops and the wealthiest abbots, practised 
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m^^icians, it followed, as a matter of course, that everything 
sj^ertainiiig to their profession was respected. 

Il; From remote antiquity the fee of the healer has been re- 
Igarded as a voluntary offering for services gratuitously render- 
The pretender to the art always stuck out for a price,- 
^'and in some form or other made the demand which was im- 
printed on the pill-boxes of Lilly’s successor, John Case, 

“ Here’s fourteen pills for thirteen pence, 

Enough in any man’s own con-sci-ence,” 

But the true physician always left Ins reward to be 
measured by the gratitude and justice of the benefilied. He 
extorted nothing, but freely received that which was freely 
given. Dr Doran, with nis characteristic erudition, says, 
“ Now there is a religious reason why fees are supposed not to 
bo taken by physicians. Amongst the Christian martyrs are 
reckoned the two eastern brothers, Damian and Cosinas. They 
practised as physicians in Cilicia, and they wore the first 
mortal practitioners who refused to take n^compense for 
their work. Hence they were called Anargyri, or ‘without 
money.’ .All physicians are pleasantly su])posed lo follow this 
example. They never take fees, like Damian and Cosmas ; but 
/they meekly receive what they know will be given out of 
/ij^nstian humility, and with a certain or uncertain reluctance, 
' ' ’s the nearest approach that can be made in these times 
to' . ' two brothers who were in partnership at Egca in 


But, with all due rib '^ect to our learned writer, there is a 
.^much better reason for tu phenomenon. Self-interest, and 
^ot a Christian ambition to* resemble the charitable Cilician 
; brothers, w’as the cause of physicians prefemng a system of 
/fatuities to a system of legal rights. They could scarcely have 
put in a claim without defining the amount claimed ; and they 
.soon discovered that a rich patient, left to his generosity, folly, 
- arid impotent anxiety to propitiate the mysterious functionary 
who presided over his life, would, in a great majority of cases, 
give ten, or even a hundred times as much as tliey iu the 
, wildest audacity of avarice would ever dare to ask for. 

Seleucus, for having his son Aiitiochus restored to health, 
was fool enough to give sixty thousand crowns to Ernsistratus : 

' and for their attendance on the Emperor Augustus, and his tw’^o 
next successors, no less than four physicians received annual 
pensions of tw'o hundred and fifty thousand sesterces apiece. 

; Indeed, tliere is no saying wliat a sick man will not give his 
doctor. The “ cacoethes donandi ” is a manifestation of en- 
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feebled powers which a hi^h- minded physician is often 
upon to resist, and an unprincipled one often basely turns 
his advantage. Alluding to tins feature of the sick, a deserve^^fg 
ly successful and honourable practitioner, using the language^;; 
of one of our Oriental pro-consuls, said with a laugh to the '5 
writer of these pages, “ 1 wonder at my moderation.** , n! 

-But directly liealth approaches, this desirable frame of mind*/; 
disappears. Wlicn the devil was sick he was a very difterent • 
characttT from what he was on getting well. *Tis so with / 
ordinary patients, not less than satanic ones. The man who/ 
when he is in his agonies, gives his medical attendant double" 
fees three times a-da^ (and vows, please God he recover, to> 
make his fortujie by trumpeting his praises to the world), on 
becoming convalescent, grows irritable, suspicious, and distant, 
— and by the time he can resume his customary occupations, 
looks on his dear bemdactor and saviour as a designing rascal, 
bent on plundering him of bis worldly possessions. Jiiirieus 
Cord us, who died in i5;J5, seems to have taken the worst possible 
time for getting his payment ; but it cannot be rogrettea that/, 
he did so, as his experiences inspired him to write the following 
excellent epigram : — 

“ Tres mcdicus facies habet ; unam (juando rogatur, 

Aiigi'licam; mox cst, cum juvat, ipse Dcus. 

Post ulii curato, poscit siia pnDniiiu, morbo, 

Ilorridiis apparet, terribilisquc Satlian.’' 

* Three faces wears the doctor : when first sought, 

An angel’s— and a God’s, the cure half wrought : 

But when, that cure complete, he seeks his fee, 

The Devil looks then less terrible tlian he.” 

Illustrative of the same truth is a story told of Bouvart. 
On entering one morning the chamber of a French Marquis, . 
whom he had attended through a very dangerous illness, he; 
was accosted by his noble patient in the following terms : — 

“ Good day to you, Mr Bouvart ; 1 feel quite in spirits, and , 
think my fever has lol't me.** 

“ 1 am sure it has,** replied Bouvart, dryly. “ The very, 
fiist expression you used convinced me of it.** 

“ Pray, explain yourself.** 

“ Nothing is easier. In the first days of your illness, when 
your life was in danger, 1 Avas your dearest friend ; as you , 
began to get better, I was your good Bouvart ; and now I am . 
Mr Bouvart ; depend upon it you are quite recovered.** 

In fact, the aflection of a patient lor his physician is very 
like the a candidate for a borough has for an individual 
elector — he iS very grateful to him, t3l he has got all he wanta^l 
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him. The medical practitioner is unwise not to recop- 
this fact. Common prudence enjoins him to act as much 
|i;possiblc on the maxim of “ accipe dum dolet ” — “ take your 
j^.while your patient is in pain.** 

fcC' But though physicians have always held themselves open to 
0Bte as much as they can get, their ordinary remuneration has 
^Been fixed in divers times by custom, according to the locality 
""of . their practice, the rank of their patients, the nature of the 
particular services rendered, and such other circumstanees. In 
China the rule is “no cure, no pay,” save at the Imperial 
-court, where the physicians have salaries that are cut oiY 
during the continuance of royal indisposition. J*or their sakes 
it is to be hoped that the Emperor is a temperate man, and 
does not follow the examjde of George the Eourth, who used 
to drink Maraschino between midnight and four o’clock in the 
morning ; and then, when he awoke with a furred tongue, from 
disturbed sleep, used to put himself under the hands of his 
doctors. Eormerly the medical oiTicers of tlie English monarch 
were paid by salary, though doubtless they were ofiered, and 
.Were not too proud to accept, fees as well. Coursus de Gunge- 
land, Edward tlie Third’s apothecary, had a pension of sixpence 
a-day— a cousiderable sum at that time ; and Jiicardus Wyo, 
the Surgeon of the same king, had twelvc-pcnce a-day, and 
eight marks per annum. “ Duodecim denarius per diem, et 
octo marcas per annum, pro vadiis suis pro vita.” In tho 
royal courts of Wales, also, the fees of surgeons and physicians 
were fixed by law — a surgeon receiving, as payment for curing 
a slight wound, only the blood-stained garments of the injured 
person ; but for healing a dangerous wound he had the bloody 
^fl^pparel, his board and lodging during the time his services 


-irere required, and one hundred and eighty pence. 

' - At a very early period in England a doctor looked for his 
to be crossed with gold, if his patient happened to be a 
of condition. In Henry Vlll.’s reign a Cambridg(3 
i^hjsician was presented by the Earl of Cumberland with a 
ji&e of £1 — but this was at least double wliat a commoner 


would then have paid. Stow complains tliat while in Holland 
!;half*a-crown was looked upon as a proper remuneration for a 
single visit paid by a skilled physician, the medical practition- 
ers of London scorned “ to touch any metal but gold.” 

> , It is no matter of uncertainty what the physician’s ordinary 
pfee was at the close of the sixteenth and the commencement of 


“the seventeenth century. It w^as ten shillings, as is certified 
the following extract from “ Physick lies a-bleeding ; the 
“Apothecary turned Doctor ’’—published m in 1697 : — 
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Gallipot — Good sir, he not so unreasonably 
and ril tell you. Sir, the Pearl Julep will be 65. 8<f., 
being dear since our dipt money was bought. The Sped^g 
Bolus, 4s. (u/., I never reckon less ; my master in Leadisup^ 
Street never set down less, be it w'hat it would. The 
bysterick Application 35. Gf/. (a common one is but 25, 64® 
and the Anodyne Draught 35. 4^/. — that’s all, sir; a Sliaitoil 
matter and please you, sir, for your lady. Aly fee is what 
please, sir. All 1 he bill is Z»/// 185. . yx 

“ Trueman — Paith, then, d’ye make a })ni at it ? I dn su^; 
pose, to h(' very genteel, I must give you a crown. 

‘‘ QalUpot — If your worship please ; I take it to be a fair^ 
and an honest bill. 

“ Trueman — Do yon indeed ? But I wish you had called a 
doctor, perhaps he w'ould have advised her to have forbore, 
taking anything, as yet at least, so 1 bad saved 135. in my' 
pocket.” 

“ Physick lie.s a-bleccling” w^as written during the 
Dispensarian AVar, which is touched upon in another part of; 
these pages; and its object was to hold up physicians^ as 
models of learning and probity, and to expose the extortionate^ 
practices of the a})othecaries. It must therefore bo read with; 
caution, and with due allowance for the license of satire, anjft’ 
the violence of a party statement. But the statcmeia that 10^^? 
was the customari/ fee is clearly one that may be accepted 90^ 
truthful. Indeed, the unknown and needy doctors were gla^i^ 
to accept less. The author of “The Dispensarians are 
Patriots of Britain,” published in 1708, represents the bimible^; 
physicians being nothing better than the slaves of the opulen^!^ 
ai)otheearies, accepting half their right fee, and taking insteaijj 
25 or 50 per cent, of itlie amount paid for drugs to the apotb0^ 
cary. “ 'I'liey (the powi'rful traders),” says the writer, “ ofifel^: 
ed the Pliysicinna 6s. and IO5, in the pound, to excite their 
dustrv to jireseribe the larger abundance to all the disordeirflLf*| 

But pliysicinns daily received more than their ten shillingsii^ 
a time. In eonlirmalion of this, a good anecdote may be relate)|; 
of Sir I’heoflore Mayenie. Sir Theodore Mayeme, a native 6fi 
Geneva, was physician to Henry IV. and Louis XI 1 1. 

1- rance, 'ind subsequently to James 1., Charles I., and Charlli' 
11. of England. As a physician, who had the honour of; 
attending many crowned heads, he ranks above Caius, 
was physician to Edward Yl., Alary, and Elizabeth — Ambro^ 
Par4, the inventor of ligatures for severed arteries, who W0f! 
physieitrti and surgeon to Henry I J., Eraneis II., Charles 
aud Henry III. of Prance— and Sir Henry Halford, wbtf; 
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successively George III., George TV., William IV., 
^P^'^Victoria. It is told ot* Sir Theodore, that when a frieud, 
consulting him, foolishly put two broad gold pieces (six- 
^i^-ihirty shillings each) on the table, he quietly pocketed 
The patient, who, as a friend, expected to liave his fee 
^fUsed, and therefore (deeming it well to indulge in the mag- 
I^,i5cence of generosity when it would cost him nothing) bad 
|a,baurdly exhibited so large a sum, did not at all relish the 
:>^ight of its being netted. His countenance, if not his tongue, 
; inade his mortification manifest. “ Sir,” said Sir Theodore, 
’ ^‘J[ made my will this morning; and if it should appear that 
refused a fee, I might be deemed non compos.'" 

V; The “ Levamen Infirmi,** published in 1700, show's that a 
^^ipentury had not, at that date, made much dillerence in the 
ficale of remuneration accorded to surgeons and physicians, 
SVTo a graduate in physick,” this authority states, “his due is 
J'libout ten sliillings, though he commonly expects or demands 
V^enty. Those that are only licensed physicians, their due is 
more than six shillings and eight-pence, though they com- 
;^only demand ten shillings. A surgeon’s fee is twelve-pence 
I'A mile, be his journey far or near ; ten groats to set a bone 
fijiyoke, or out of joint ; and for letting blood one shilling ; the 
.^ijtting ofi’ or amputation of any limb is five pounds, but there 
:';is no settled price for the cure.” These charges are much the 
ij^^ame as those made at the present day by country surgeons to 
^their less wealthy patients, with the exception of a foe for set- 
ting a bone, or reducing a dislocation, which is absurdly out of 
'proportion to the rest of the sums mentioned. 

/Mr William Wadd, in his very interesting “ Memorabilia,” 
Imitates, that the physicians w'ho attended Queen Caroline had 
®ye hundred guineas, and the surgeons three lumdred guineas 
^ach; and that Dr Willis w-as rewarded for his successful at- 
Ifeiidance on his Majesty King George III., by £1500 per an- 
Jium for twenty years, and £G50 per annum to his son for life. 

other physicians, liow'ever, had only thirty guineas each 
|;yisit to Windsor, and ten guineas each visit to Kew. 

" These large fees put us in mind of one that ought to have 
paid to Dr King for his attendance on Charles the Second. 
JJ^elyn relates — “ 1685, Feb. 4, 1 w’ent to London, hearing 
Majesty had ben, the Monday before (2 Feb.), surprised in 
^liis bed-chamber wdth an apoplectic fit; so that if, by God’s 
providence. Dr King (that excellent chirurgeon as w'ell as 
^:physitian) had not been actually present, to let him blond 
feffhaving his lancet in his pocket), his Majesty had certainly 
Ifjdied that moment, which might have ben of direful consequence, 
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there hemf^ nobody else present with the king save this dobllf 
and one more, as I am assured. It was a mark of the 
ordinary dexterity, resolution, and presence of mind in the 
to let him blond in the very paroxysm, without staying 
coming of other physiciaiis, which regularly should have b^ 
done, and for want of which he must hav(3 a regular pa.rdott,.fS 
they tell me.” For this promptitude and courage the Privjr 
Council ordered £1000 to be given to Dr King — but he nev^t; 
obtained the money. ‘ ' 

In a more humorous, but not less agreeable manner, Dr 
Hunter (John Hunter’s brother), was disappointed of payment 
for his professional services. On a certain occasion ho was 
sullVring under such s<3vcr(} indis]K)sition that he was compelled 
to keep liis hed, wlien a. lady called and implo?vd to he admit- 
ted to his chamber for the benetit of his advice. After consider- 
able resistaru*c on the part of the servants, she obtained her 
request; and tlie sick ])hysician, sitting up in his bed, attended 
to her case, and prescribed for it. What is your fee, sir?” 
the lady asked wdion the w'ork was done. The doctor, with tha 
prudcMit delicacy of his order, in formed his patient that it w«i;8 
a rule with hiin never to tiv his f(‘e ; and, on ri'peated entreaty 
that he would depart from his castoni, refused to do so. On 
this the lady rose from licr seat,. and, courteously thanking the 
do(*tor, left him — not a little annoyed at the result of his 
squeamislnioss or artifice. 

This puts us in mind of the manner in which an eminent 
surgeon not long sijic(3 wiih defrauded of a fee, under circum- 
‘^itances that must r<)use the indignation of every honourable 

mail against the delinquent. Mr received, in his consult^ 

ing room, a gentleman of military and prepossessing exterior, 
who, after detailing tlie history of his sulferiiigs, implored the 
professional iinin he addressed to perform for him a certaifi' 
di (lieu It and important operation. The surgeon coaseiited| 
and on being asked w hat remuneration he would require, Bftitl 
tha.- his fee was a hundred guineas. 

“ Jrhr,” riqjlied the visitor with some embarrassment, “ T atfii 
> cry sorry to hear you say so. 1 feel sure my case without 
you will terminate fatall}''; but I am a poor half-pay officer, in 
pecuniary difficulties, and 1 could not, eveu if it were to savei 
'.iiy soul, raise half the sum you mention.** 

“ My dear sir,” responded the surgeon frankly, and witH 
the generosity which is more frequently found amongst medical 
practitioners than any other cJa»ss of men, “don’t then disturb 
yonri.^olft I ^annot take a less fee than I have stated, for 
character demands that 1 should not have two charges, but f 
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at liberty to remit my fee altogether. Allow me, then, tho 
great pleasure of attending a retired olficcr of the British 
^my gratuitously.” 

*,/: This kindly offer was accepted. Mr not only perform- 

the operation, but visited his patient daily for more than 
^ifhree weeks without ever accepting a guinea — and three months 
jtft6r he had restored the sick man to health, discovered that, 
/instead of being in necessitous circumstajices, he was a ma- 
.pstrate and deputy-lieutenant for his county, and owner of 
;a fine landed estate. 

“ And, by ! ” exclaimed the fine-lieartcd surgeon — 

when he narrated this disgraceful alfair, “ I’ll act exactly in 
the same way to tho next poor man who gives me his word oj 
honour that he is not rich enougli to pay me ! ” 

The success of Sir Astley Cooper was beyond that of any 
medical practitioner of modern times; but it came very gra- 
dually. Ills earnings for the first nine years of his professional 
career progressed tlins : — In the first year lie netted five 
guineas ; in the second, twenty-six pounds ; in the third, sixty- 
tour pounds; in the fourth, ninety-six ])Ounds; in the fifth, 
a hundred pounds ; in tlie sixth, two liiiiidred pounds; in the 
seventh, four hundred pounds ; in the eighth, six hundred and 
.Iten pounds ; and in the ninth, the year in which he secured 
»his hospital appointment, eleven liiuulred pounds. But the 
time came when the patients stood for hours in his ante-rooms 
waiting to have an interview with the great surgeon, and after 
all their patience were dismissed without being admitted to 
the consulting-room. Sir Astley’s man, Charles, with all the 
dignity that became so eminent a man’s servant, used to say 
to th^ae disappointed applicants, in a tone of magnificent pa- 
[tronage, when they rcappeare«l the next morning, after their 
iefiectless visit, “ 1 am not at all sure that wc shall be able to 
{fjflittend to-day to you, gentlemen, for we are excessively busy, 
ftmd our list is perfectly full for the day ; but if you’ll wait 1 
;yill see what can be done for you! ” 

The highest amount that Sir Astley received in any one 
‘.year was £21,000. Tliis splendid income was an exceptiojial 
one* For many years, however, he achieved more than £15,000 
.per annum. As long as he lived in the City after becoming 
, 'celebrated he made an enormous, but fluctuating, revenue, the 
estate of the money-market having an almost laugliable cfiect 
}:bn the size of the fees paid him. The capitalists who visited 
‘ the surgeon in Broad Street, in three cases out of four, paid in 
;;cheque3, and felt it beneath their dignity to put pen to paper 
a smaller sum than five guineas. luter Sir Astley moved 
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to the West End he had a more numerous and at the 
time more aristocratic practice ; but his leteipts ^ere nevet^6(^ 
much as tho^ \ipie when he d\\elt within tlie Lord Mayor’ilJj 
jurisdiction. His more distinguished patients in\anal)ly paid 
their guineas lu cash, and many ot them did not consider it iu* 
consistent with patiidui position to gne single fees. Ttwi'; 
citi/ens were the tellows to pay Mr William Coles, ct 
Mincing Laue, for a long period paid Sir \stlpy £600 a year, 
tlie visits of the latter being principally m idi* to ]\li Cok s’s seat 
near Cro\don Another “ City man,” who consulted the sur- 
a^con in Bioad Sluet, and departed witlionl ])ulting down any 
h 01101 anum whatever, sent a cheque for £66 lOi , with the 
following clnracteristic note — 

“ Dlvh {sill— When 1 bad first the pleasnie of seeing you, 
you requested, as a lav our, that 1 would considt r }oiir \isit on 
the occasion as a fiiond I now, sir, must nqutsl u will 
return the compliment by accepting the enclosed dialt as au 
act of Iricndsliip it is the jirofit on £2000 ot the eii'^iimg 
loan, out of a sin ill sum bir l\ hiring had given, of appro* 
piiatiiig for )()ur chance ” 

The largest fee 8ir Astl('> Cooper ever received was paid 
him by a West Indian millioiiain named This gentle* 

man having occasion to nuclei go a paintul and pciilous opera* 
lion, was attended bv Dis Lett enu aiicl ^Mclsoii as physicians, 
and iSir Astley as chiriirgeon The wealthy patient, his treat- 
ment li iNing lesulted most siuci ssfully, was so delighted that 
lie lee’d his jih^si lans with 800 guineas each “But you, 
Mr,*’ cried the gralclnl old man, sitting up in his bed, and 
speaking to Ins surgeon, “shall have something hc'tUr There, 
sir — take* The ihaf was the eouvalesi cut’s inght-cap, 

which lie Hung at the ch»\teioiis operator “ {sir,” rcplu'd bur 
Astley, pi( king up the enp, “ I’ll pocket the allront ” It wa.fi^ 
well he dill so, lor on ii iching home he found in the cap a, 
draft for 1000 giiiiu is This story has been told in various 
ways but all its Ulkis agrc*e as to the amount of the pri/e. 

( athenne, the Empiiss of Jinssia, was even more muuu 
licvnt thill the W'c^st lodun plaiiler When Dr Dimsdale, 
for mail} }eirs a Htriloid physician, and subsequently the 

? arl arnentrT’} lepipsent liive ot that boiough, went over to 
lU^'^ia and inoiulitcd the Empress nul her son, in the year 
17 J8, he was uwaidid with a fc^e of £12,000, a pension for 
lile of £500 ptr annum, and the rank of Baron of the Empire, 
But if Catlierine paid thus Inndsoinely for lucreasscd security 
ot life, a modem empcior of Austria put down a }ot more 
roy f lee for his deatli-w arrant. When on his death-bed the 
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gkp^ror Joseph ashed Quarin his opinion of his case, the 
^jsician told the monarch that ho could not possibly live 
Cpty-eight hours. In acknowledgment of this frank doclara- 
of the truth, the Emperor created Quarin a Baron, and 
Ighve him a pension of more than £2000 per annum to sup- 

r t the rank with. 

A goodly collection might be made of eccentric fees given 
.^6 the practitioners of the healing art. William Butler, who, 
in his moroseness of manner, was the prototype of Ahernethy, 
found {vide Fuller’s “English Worthies”) more pleasure in 
‘“'presents than money; loved what was pretty rather than 
what was costly ; and preferred rarities to riches.” The num- 
ber of physicians is large who have won the hands of heiresses 
in the discharge of their professional avocations. But of them 
we purpose to speak at length hereafter. Joshua Ward, the 
Thames Street drysalter, who made a fortune by his “ Drop and 
Pill,” 


Of late, without the least pretence to fikill, 
Ward’s grown a fapicd physician by a i)ill," 


was BO successfully puffed by Lord Chief Baron Reynolds and 
General Churchill, that he was called in to proscribe for the 
king. The royal malady disappeared in consequence, or in 
apite, of the treatment ; and Ward was rewarded with a solemn 
yote of the House of Commons, protecting him from tlie inter- 
dictions of the College of Physicians; and, as an additiojial fee, 
he asked for, and obtained, the privilege ,of driving his car- 
riage through St James’s Park. 

■ The pertinacity with which the members of tho medical 
''TOX)fession cling to the shilling of “the guinea” is amusing. 
' When Erskine used to order “ The Devil’s Own ” to charge, he 
would cry out “ Six-and-eightpence ! ” instead of the ordinary 
fwprd of command. Had his Lordship been colonel of a 
S^lunteer corps of physicians, be would have roused them to an 
{biiWard march by “ A guinea ! ” Sometimes patients object to 
ipiy the extra shilling over the sovereign, not less than their 
;jinedical advisers insist on having it. “We surgeons do things 
"by guineas,” we recollect a veteran hospital surgeon saying to 
fk visitor who had put down the luigest current gold piece of 
^;Pur present coinage. The patient (an irritable old gentleman) 

‘ b^ade it a question of principle ; he hated humbug — he regard- 
“ that shilling ” as sheer humbug, and he would not pay it. 
’/^A contest ensued, which terminated in the eccentric patient 
ijpaying, not the shilling, but an additional sovereign. And to 

Vj 8 
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this day he is a frequent visitor of our surgical ally, and i8:We]J 
content to pay his two sovereigns, though he would die rathet' 
than countenance “a sham** by putting down “ a guinea.** ’ 

But of all the stories told of surgeons who have grown 
fat at the expense of the public, the best is the following one,; 
for which Mr Alexander Kellet, who died at his lodgings in’ 
Bath, in the year 1788, is our authority. A certain hVen^' 
surgeon residing in Georgia was taken prisoner by some In- 
dians, who, having acquired from the h’rench the art of lard- 
ing their provisions, determined to lard this particular French- 
man, and then roast him alive. During tho culinary process, 
when the man w^as half larded, the operators were surprised 
by the enemy, and their victim, making his escape, lived many 
days in the woods on the bacon he had in his skin. 

If fuD. reliance may be placed on tho following humorous 
verses, it is not unknown for a physician to be paid in com- 
modities, without the intervention of the circulating medium, 
or the receipt of such ertiature comforts as Johnson’s friendly 
apothecary was wont to accept in lieu of cash : — 

“ An adept in the sister arts, 

Painter, poet, and musician, 

Employ’d a doctor of all parts. 

Druggist, surgeon, un(I physician. 

“Tho artist with M.l). agrees, 

If ho*d attend him when he grew sick, 

Fully to liquidate his foes 
With painting, poetry, and music. 

“ The druggist, surgeon, and physician, 

8o oft(’n physicked, hied, prescribed. 

That painter, poet, and musician 
(Alas ! poor artist !) sunk — and died. 

“But ore death’s stroke, ‘Doctor,’ cried he, 

‘ In honour of your skill and charge, 

Accept from my professiouB Ihrcc — 

A hatchnmitj ejtitaphy and dirge* ** 

A double fee for good news has long been a rule in the 
profession. A father just presented with an heir, or a lucky, 
fellow just made one, is expected to bleed freely for the bene- 
iit of tbe Faculty. 

“ Madam scolded one day so long, 

She sudden lost all use of tongue ! 

The doctor came — with hum and haw, 

Pronounced th’ affection a lock’d jaw 1 
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“ ‘ What hopes, ^od sir ? Small, small, I see ' » 
The husband slips a double fee ; 

‘What, no hopes, doctor None, I foar-* 
Another fee for issue clear. ’ 


“ Madam deceased — * Pray, sir, don’t grieve ! * 
‘ My friends, one comfort I receive — 

A lock'd jaw was the only case 

From which my wife could die— in peace.* ** 
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CHAPTER X. 

PEDAGOGUES TURNED DOCTORS. 

In the church of St Mary Magdalen, Taunton, ia a monu- 
mental stone engraved with the following inscription 

“ Qiii mcdicus doctus, prudontis nomine clarus 
Eloqnii splendor, Pioridumquc decus, * 

Virtiitis cultor, pietatis vixit amicus ; 

Hoc jacet in tumulo, spiritus alta tenet.’^ 

It is in memory of John Bond, M.A., the learned com- 
mentator on Horace and Persius. Educated at Winchester 
school, and then at Now College, Oxford, he was elected mas- 
ter ot the launton_ Grammar-school in the year 1579. For 
many years ho presided over that seminary with great clfi- 
meney, and sent out into the world several eminent scholars 
On amving, however, at the middle ago of life, he relinquish- 
M the mastership of the scliuol, and turned his attention to 
-the practice of medicine. His reputation and success as a 
jphysieian were great— the worthy people of Taunton honour- 
..ing him as “ a wiso man.” He died August 3, 161 2 

More than a century later than John Bond, schoolmaster 
and physician, appeared a greater celebrity in the person of 
James Junn, who, troin the position of a provincial peda- 
gogue, raised himself to be regarded as first of the London phv- 
mcians, and conspicuous amongst the philosophers of Europe. 
Jurm WM born in 1684, and received his early education at 
Christs Hospital— better known to the public as the Blue- 
TOat school. After graduating in arts at Cambridge, he ob- 
tained the mastership of the grammar-school of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, January, 1710. In the following year he acquired 
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the high academic distinction of a fellowship on the fo^^^ 
tion of Trinity College; and the year after (1712) he 
ed, through the University press, his edition* of Vareniiifi^ 
Geography, dedicated to Bentley. In 1718 and 1719 
contributed to the Philosophical Transactions the essayf’^ 
which involved him in controversies with Keil] and Senac^^ 
and were, in the year 1732, reprinted in a collected form, und6]^" 
the title of “ Physico-Mathematical Dissertations.” Another 
of his important contributions to science was “ An Essay on ’ 
Distinct and Indistinct Vision,” added to Smith’s “ System of 
Optics.” Voltaire was not without good reason for styling 
him, in the Journal de Savans, “ the famous Jurin.” 

Besides working zealously in his school, Jurin delivered 
lectures at Newcastle, on Experimental Philosophy. He work-, 
ed very hard, his immediate object being to get and save money. 
As soon as he had laid by a clear thousand pounds, he left 
Newcastle, and returning to his University devoted himself to 
the study of medicine. From that time his course was a pros- 
perous one. Having taken his M.D. degree, he settled in 
London, became a Fellow of the College of Physicians, a Fellow 
of the Koyal Society (to which distinguished body he became, 
secretary on the resignation of Dr Halley in 1721), and a 
Physician of Guy’s Hospital, as well as Governor of St- 
Thomas’s. The friend of Sir Isaac Newton and Bentley did 
not lack patients. The consulting-rooms and ante-chambers 
of his house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields received many visitors f 
so that he acquired considerable wealth, and had an estate andj 
an imposing est 'blishment at Clapton. Nichols speaks of him’ 
in one of his volumes as “James Jurin, M.D. , sometime of 
Clapton in Hackney.” It was, however, at his town residence 
that he died, March 22, j.750, of what the Gentleman^ s Maaa* 
zine calls “ a dead palsy,” leaving by his will a considerable 
legacy to Christ’s Hospital. 

One might make a long list of Doctors Pedagogic, inclndrl 
ing poor Oliver Goldsmith, who used to wince and redd^l 
with shame and anger when the cant phrase, “ It’s all a holidiji'; 
at Peckham,” saluted his ears. Between Bond and Jurin,; 
however, there were two tutors turned physicians, who may'' 
not be passed over without especial attention. Only a little^ 
prior to J urin they knew many of his friends, and doubtle$g| 
met him often in consultation. They were both authors — on^5 
of rare wit, and the other (as he himself boasted) of no wit-yl 
and they hated each other, as literary men know how to hat^ 
In every respect, eren down to the quarters of town whic]^ 
they inhabited, to each other. One 
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^)ri|liant talker and frequented St James’s ; the other was a 
,, pompous drone, and haunted the Mansion-house : a Jacobi to 
one, a Whig the other. The reader sees that these two 
^worthies can be none other than Arbuthnot and Bla(^kraore. 
g:, .. A wily, courtly, mirth-loving Scotchman, Arbuthnot had 
the best qualities that are to be ordinarily found in a child 
tof North Britain. Everybody knew him — nearly every one 
liked him. His satire, that was only rarely tinctured with 
' bitterness — his tongue, powerful to mimic, flatter, or persuade 
— his polished manners and cordial bearing, w'ould alone have 
made him a favourite with the ladies, had he not been what he 
was — one of the handsomest men about town. (Of course, in 
appearantje he did not approach that magnificent gentleman, 
Beau Eielding). lu conversation ho was frank without being 
noisy ; and there hung about him — tavern-haunting wdt though 
he was — an air of simplicity, tempering his reckless fun, that 
was very pleasant and very winning. Pope, ParnelJ, Garth, 
Gay, wore society much more to his taste than the stately big- 
wigs of Warwick Hall. And next to drinking wine with such 
men, the good-humoured dotdor enjoyed flirting with the maids 
of honour, and taking part in a political intrigue. JVo wonder 
that Swift/ valued him as a priceless treasure — loved him,” 
as he wrote to Stella, “ ten times as much ” as jolly, tippling 
.Dr Frehid. 

It was arm in arm with him that the Dean used to peer 
about St James’s, jesting, snarling, laughing, causing dowagers 
to smile at “that dear Mr Dean,” and young girls, up for 
their first year at Court — green and unsophisticated --to blush 
with annoyance at his coarse, shameless badinage ; bowing to 
this great man (from whom he hoped for countenance), staring 
insolently at that one (from wh- m he was sure of nothing but 
^entnity), quoting Martial to a n)itred courtier (because the 
prelate couldn’t understand Latin), whispering Erench to a 

K ithful diplomatist (because the boy knew no tongue but 
glish), preparing impromptu compliments for “ royal Anna ” 
'(as our dear worthy ancestors use^to call Mrs Masham’a 
intimate friend), or with his gloriora blue eyes sending a 
t glance, eloquent of admiration and homage, at a fair and influen- 
tial supporter ; cringing, fawning, flattering — ^in fact, angling 
the bishopric he was never to get. With Arbuthnot it was 
that Swift tried the dinners and wine of every hotel round 
Covent Garden, or in the city. Prom Arbuthnot it was that 
the Dean, during his periods of official exile, received his best 
and surest information of the battles of the cliques, the scan- 
v^ala of the Court, the contentions of parties, the prospects of 
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ministers, and (most important subject by far) tbe health of ' 
the Queen. 

Some of the most pleasant pictures in the “Journal to,. 
Stella are those in which the kindly presence of the Doctdr ;? 
softens the asperity of the Dean. Jklost readers of these pages":? 
have accompanied the two “ brothers ” in their excursion to the 
course the day before tbe horse-races, w hen they overtook Miss 
Porrester, the pretty maid of honour, and made her accompany 

them. The lady was taking the air on her palfrey, habited in 
the piquant riding-dress of the period — the natty three-cornered 
cocked hat, ornamented with gold lace, and perched on the top 
of a long flow ing periwig, powdered to the whiteness of snow, 
the long coat cut like a coachman’s, the w^aistcoat flapped and 
faced, and lastly the habit-skirt. One sees the belle at this 
time smiling archly, with all the power of beauty, and shaking 
tbe handle of her whip at the divine and the physician. 
they took her with them (and they weren’t wrong in doing so). 
Then the old Queen came by, gouty and hypochondriac. Off 
w'ent the hats of the two courtiers in the presence of her 
Majesty. The beauty, too, raised her little three-cornered 
cock-boat (rising on her stirrup as she did so), and returned 
it to the summit of the flowing wdg, with a knowing side-glance, 
as much as to say, “ See, sirs, w^e women can do that sort of 
thing quite as gracefully as tlie lords of the creation.” (Oh, 
Mr Spectator, how could you fijid it in you to quarrel with 
that costume?) Swift was charmed, and described enough of 
the scene to make that foolish Stella frantically jealous ; and 

then, prudent, canny love-tyrant that he was, added with a sneer 
- “ 1 did not like her, though she be a toast, and was dressed ' 
like a man.” And you may be sure that poor little Stella was 
botli fool enough and wise enough both to believe and dis- 
believe this assurance at the same time. 

Arbuthnot owed his success in no degree wrbatever to the 
influence of his family, aud only in a very slight degree to bis 
professional knowledge. His father was only a poor episco- . 
palian clergyman, and his M.D. degree was only an Aberdeen 
one. He rose by bis wit, rare conversational powers, and 
fascinating address, achieving eminence at Court because he 
was the greatest master of fence with the weapon that is most 
used in courts —the tongue. He failed to get a living amongst 
rustic boors, who appreciated no effort of the human voice but 
a fox-hunter’s whoop. Dorchester, where as a young man he 
endeavoured to establish himself in practice, refused to give 
him an income, but it doubtless maintained more than one 
dull empiric in opulence. In London he met with a diflerent 
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'^ceptiOB. For a time he was very poor, and resorted to the 
hateful of all occupations — ^the personal instruction of 
^he ignorant, llow long he was so engaged is uncertain. 
Something of Goldsmith’s “ Peckham ” sensibility made him 
not care in after-life to talk of the days when he was a teacher 
of mathematics — starving on pupils until he should he permit- 
ted to grow fat on patients. 

The patients were not long in coming. The literary 
reputation lie obtained by his “ Evamination of Dr Woodward’s 
Account of the Deluge,” elicited by Woodward’s “Essay 
towards a Natural History of the Earth,” instead ofvfrighteu- 
ing the sick from him, brought them to him. AccMontsilly- 
called in to Prince George of Denmark, when his Eoyal H igh- 
ness was suddenly taken ill at Epsom, he made himself so 
agreeable that the casual introduction became a permanent 
connection. In 1709, on the illness of .Kaniies (a physician 
who also understood the art of rising in spite of obstacles) he 
was appointed pbysician-in-ordinary to Queen Anne. 

To secure the good graces of his royal patient, and rise 
yet higher in them, he adopted a tone of affection for her as a 
person, as well as loyal devotion to her as a queen. The fall 
of Eadeliffe warned him that he had need of caution in dealing 
with the weak-minded, querulous, crotchety, self-indulgent 
invalid. 

“ What’s the time ? ” asked the Queen of him one day. 

“Whatever it may please your Majesty,” answered the 
court-physician, with a graceful bow. 

After alb the best testimony of a man’s merit is the opinion 
held of him by those of his acquaintance who know him inti- 
mately — at home as well as abroad. By all who came within 
the circle of Arbuthnot’s privacy he was respected as much as 
loved. And his associates were no common men. Popt , 
addressing him as “ the friend of his life,” -says : — 

Why did I write ? what sin, to me unknown, 

Dipp'd me in ink ?— my parents’ or my own } 

As yet a child, nor yet a fool lu fame, 

I lisp’d in numbers, for the numbers came. 

I left no calling for this idle <radc', 

No duty broke, no fatlier disobey’d. 

The muse but served to ease some friend, not wife, 

To lielp me through this long disease, my life, 

To second, Arhuthnot ! thy art and care, 

And teach the being you preserved to bear.’* 

Pope’s concluding wish — 

“Oh, friend I may each domestic bliss be thine,” 
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be was drummed out of his regiment, banished Brussels, 
ignominiously expelled from Ghent, for cheating. As a 
^iniBer he saved, and as a usurer he increased, the moTicy wliich 
Tie won as a blackleg and card-sharper. Ihvice was ho con- 
f'idemned to death for heinous ofFoncos, but contrived to pur- 
^ chase pardon ; and, after all, he was fortunate enough to die 
„ in his own bed, in his native country, Scotland, a. n. 1731 , 
aged sixty-two. At his funeral the indignant mob, fool in 
that justice had not been done to the dear departed, raised 
riot, insulted the mourners, and, when the coffin was lowered 
into the grave, threw upon it a magnificent collection of dead 
dogs ! 

In a similar and scarcely less magnificent vein of humour, 
Arbuihnot wrote another epitaph — on a groyliound: — 

** To the iiir-mory of 
Sij»:ii(u* Kidd, 

An Italian of (lood K<tractir)n : 

Wlio camo into Kngland, 

Not to bite in, like most of his oonnhymeii, 

But to ffaiii au honest Uvrlihood; 
lie hunti'd not nfror fame, 

^'ot {U‘r|nirrd it. 

Eeg!irdl* >s d» ilie Pi.iise of his Friends 
Jhit mo^r M'nsihle of Ihtir love .* 

TIjo’ lie liv’d anioii^'st the great, 

He neither liiru’d uor llalh.'r’d any vice : 

Hr was no iJigot, 

Tho’ he doubtcii or lumo «)f (hr fiiirty-nino articles; 

And if (o fiilldw Nature, 

And lo t tlie of Society, 

J>e UliiiofdjihyT 

Ht‘ a perfect Philosopher, 

A f:iiUih 1 Friend, 

.-n .urrceahio Companion, 

A loving Iliishaml, 

Distil i^diishcd by a numerous 0/fspring, 

All of wliich he lived to yee rake gooti courses; 

Jn hi» old ag<j he retired 
To the ITouso of a Clergyman in the Country, 

Where he linished his earthly Race, 

And died an Honour and an Example to the whole Species. 

Header, 

Tdi's stone is guiltlews ui Flattery, 

For he to whom it is inscribed 
Was not a man, 

But a 

Greyhound.” 

In the concluding lines there is a touch of Sterne. They 
'ulso call to mind Byron’s epitaph on his dog. 

These epitaphs put the writer in mind of the literary 
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ambition of the eminent Dr James Gregory of Edinburgh'? 
His great aim was to bo ihe Tnaeriptor (as he styled it) of his ' 
age, No distinguished person died without the doctor proiMt*^. 
ly striking off his characteristics in a mural legend. 
every statue erected to lieroea, real or sham, he composed an 
inscription, and interested liimself w armly to have it adopted.' 
Amongst' the public monuments on which his compositions 
may be found arc the Nelson Monument at Edinburgh, and 
the Duke of AVellington’s shield at Gibraltar, On Xing 
llobert Bruce, Charles Edward Stuart, his mother, Sir James 
Eoulis do Collington, and Jioberison the historian, he also 
produced commemorative inscriptions of great excellence. As 
a very fair specimen of his style the inscription on the Scott 
Elagon is transcribed : — 

“ Gualteriim Scott, 

Be Abbotsford, 

Virum sniuini Ingenii 
Scriptorem Elegaiitem 
Poctanim siii seciili facile Principcm 
PatriiP Do. u3 

Ob varia ergo ipsara merita 
In civiuni siionim numcrum 
Grata ad'^cripsit Civitas Kdinburgensis 
Et hoc Cantbaio donavit 

A. D, MDCCOXIII,'' 

Sir B-icliard Blackmore, the other pedagogue physician, 
WMS one of those good, injudicious mortals who alw^ays cither 
praise or blame too much — ^usually the latter. The son of a 
Wiltshire attorney, he w^as educated at Westminster School 
and Oxford, taking his degree of M.A. June, 107(5, and resid- 
ing, in all, thirteen years in the riniversity, during a portion of 
which protracted period of residence he was (though Dr John- 
son erroneously supposed the reverse) a laborious student. On 
leaving Oxford he passed through a course of searching poverty, 
and became a schoolmaster. In this earlier part of his life he 
travelled in France, Germany, the Low Countries, and Italy, 
and t v)ok his doctor’s degree in the University of Padua. On 
turning his attention to medicine, he consulted Sydenham as 
to w'hat authors ho ought to read, “ Don (Quixote,” replied 
the veteran. A similar answer has been attributed to Lord 
Erskine on being asked by a law student the best literary 
smirces for acquiring legal knowledge and success. The scep- 
ticism of the reply reminds one of Garth, who, to an anxious 
patient inquiring what physician he had best call in in case 
of his (Grarth’s) death, responded, “ One is e’en as good as 
t’other, and surgeons are not less knowing.” 
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: ^ As a poet, Blackmore failed, but as a physician be was for 
jpahy years one of the most successful men in his profession, 
giving at Sadler’s Hall, Cheapside, he w^as the oracle of all 
the wealthiest citizens, and was blessed with an athuence that 
iillowed him to drive about town in a handsome equipage, and 
make an imposing figure to the world. Industrious, honour- 
able, and cordially liked by his personal friends, ho was by no 
m^ans the paltry fellow that Dryden and Pope reprcsent(»d 
him. Johnson, in his brilliant memoir, treated him very un- 
fairly, and clearly was annoyed that his conscience would not 
allow him to treat him worse. On altogether insufficient 
grounds the doctor argued that his knowledge of ancient 
authors was superficial, and for the most })art derived from 
secondary sources. Passages indeed are introduced to show 
that the ridicule and contempt showered on the poet by his 
adversaries, and re-echoed by the laughing world, w'ere unjust ; 
but the effect of these admissions, comiikde in themselves, is 
more than counterbalanced by the sarcasms (and some of them 
vulgar sarcasms too) which tho biographer, in imitation of 
Colonel Codrington, Sir Charles Sedley, and Colonel Blount, 
directs against the city knight. 

A sincerely religious man, Blackmore was offended with 
thp gross licentiousness of the drama, and all those productions 
of the poets wdiich constituted the light literature of the 
eighteenth century. To his eternal honour, Blackmore was 
the first man who had the courage to raise his voice against the 
evil, and give utterance to a manly indignation at the insults 
offered nightly in every theatre to public decency. Unskilled 
in. the use of the pen, of an age when he could not hope to perfect 
himself in an art to which he had not in youth systematically 
trained himself, and immersed in the cares of an extensive 
practice, he set himself to work on the production of a poem, 
which should elevate and instruct, not vitiate and deprave 
youthful readers. In this spirit “ Prince Arthur ” was com- 
posed and published in 1695, when the author was between 
forty and fifty years of age. It was written, as he frankly ac- 
knowledged, “by such catches and starts, and in such occa- 
aional uncertain hours as his profe.^'^ion afforded, and for the 
greatest part in coffee-houses, or in passing up and down 
streets.*’ The wits laughed at him for writing “ to the rum- 
bling of his chariot- wheels,” but at this date, ridicule thrown 
on a man for doing good at odd scraps of a busy day, has a 
close similarity to the laughter of fools. Let any reader com- 
pare the healthy gentlemanlike tone of the preface to “ Prince 
Arthur,” with the mean animosity of all the virulent criticisms 
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and sarcasiDB that were directed against the author arid 
works, and then decide on which side truth and good taste'lie^ 
Blaekmore made the iatal error of writing too much. ■ 
long poems wearied ilie patience of those who sympathizpij 
witli liis goodness of intention. What a list there is of themj 
in Swift’s inscription, “ to be put under Sir Richard's pii^ 
ture!" 


“ See, who ne’er was, or will be half read, 

Who first sunp; Arthur, then sung Alfred,^ 
l^raisod great Eliza in God's anger, 

Till all true Englishmen cried, hang her ! 

« « « « 

Then hiss’d from earth, grown heavenly quite, 

Made every reader curse the light.® 

Mauled human wit in one thick satire; * 

Next, in three books, .spoiVd human nature; ^ 

Ended Creation® at a jerk, 

And of Kodemption inado damn’d work : 

Then took his muse at once, and dipp’d her 
Full ill the middle of the Scripture. 

What wonders there the man groivn old did ! 

Sternhold himself he out-sti rnholdcd ; 

Made David® seem so mad and freakish, 

All thought him just what thought king Achish. 

No mortal read his Solomon,^ 

But judged K’ohoam his own son. 

Moses^® he served, as Aloscs Pharaoh, 

And Deborah as she Siscra : 

Made J(?remy*^ full sore to cry, 

And Job *2 himself curse God and die ” 

Nor is this by any means a complete list of Sir Biebard's 
works; for he was also a voluminous medical writer, and 
author of a “ History of the Conspiracy against the Person 
and Government of King William the Third, of glorious me- 
mory, in the year 1695.” 

Dry den, unable to clear himself of the charge of pandering 
for gain to the licentious tastes of the age, responded to hiS; 

^ Two heroic Poems, folio, twenty hooks. 

® An heroic Poem, in twelve books. 

2 Ifyinn to Light. 

* Satire against Wit. 

* Of the Nature of Man. 

* Creation, in seven hooks. 

’ Kodemption, in six hooks. 

* Translation of all the Psalms. 

® Canticles and Ecclesiastes. 

Canticles of Moses, Deborah, &c. 

The Lfunoutations. 

** The Whole Book of Job, in folio 
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^^iSuser by calling him an ‘‘ass,” a pedant,” a “quack,” and a 
^?|,i[l^ting preacher.” 

“ Quack Maurus, thougli he never took degrees 
In either of our universities, 

Yet to be shown by some kind wit he looks, 

Because he play’d the fool, and writ three books. 

But if he w'oula be worth a poet’s pen, 
lie must be more a fool, and write again; 

For all the former fustian stuff he wrote 
Was doad-born doggerel, or is quite forgot : 
nis man of tJz, stript of his Hebrew robe. 

Is just the proverb, and ‘ as poor as J ob/ 

One would have thought he could no longer jog ; 

But Arthur was a level. Job’s a bog. 

There though he crept, yet still he kept in sight ; 

But here he founders in, and sinks downright. 

• • « 

At leisure hours in epic song he deals. 

Writes to the rumbling of his coach's wheels. 

♦ * ♦ # 

Well, let him go — *tis yet too early day 
I’o get himself a place in farce or play ; 

Wo know not by what name we should arraign him, 

For no one category can (Mmtain him. 

A pedant, canting preacher, and a quack, 

Are load enough to break an ass’s back. 

At last, grown wanton, lie presumed to write, \ 

Traduced two kings, their Kindness to requite ; > 

One made the doctor, and one dubbed the knight.*’ ) 

The former of the kings alluded to is James tho Second, 
Blackmore having obtained his fellowship of the College of 
Physicians, April 12, 1G87, under the new charter granted to 
the college by that monarch ; the latter being William the 
Third, who, in recognition of l he doctor’s zeal and inilaence as 
a Whig, not less than of his eminence in his prolession, made 
him a physician of the household, and knighted him. 

Pope says : — 

“ The hero William, and the martyr Charles, 

One knighted Blackmore, and one pension’d Quarles.** 

The bard of Twickenham had of course a few ill words for 
Blackmore. In the Dunciad he says : — 

“Ye critics, in whose heads, as equal scales, 

I weigh what author’s heaviness prevails ; 

Which most conduce to soothe the soul in slumbers, 

My H ley’s periods, or my Blackmore’s numbers.” 

^ Elsewhere, in the same poem, the little wasp of poetry 
continueB his hissing song ; — 
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“ But far o’er all, eonorous Blaclfmore’s strain, 

"Walls, steeples, skies, bray back to him again. 

In Tot’iihain fields, the brethren, with amaze. 

Prick all their ears up, and forget to graze ; 

’liong Chancery Lane retentive rolls tlie sound, 

And courts to courts return it round and round ; 

Thames wafts it thence to Rufus’ roaring hall, 

And Itungerford re-echoes bawl for bawl ; 

All hail him victor in both gifts and song, 

Who sings so loudly, and who sings so long.* 

Such being the tone of the generals, the reader can ima- 
gine that of the petty scribblers, the professional libellers, the " 
coffee-house rakes, and literary amateurs of the Temple, who 
formed the rabble of tlu3 vast army against which the doctor 
had pitted himself, in defence of public decency and domestic 
morality. Under the title of “ Commendatory Verses, on the 
author of the two Artliurs, and the Satyr against \Vit, by 
some of his ]uirticular friends,” w(‘re collected, in the year 
1700, upwards of forty sets of ribald verses, taunting Sii; 
Eichard with his early poverty, "with his having been a school- , 
master, with the unspeakable baseness of — living in the city. 
The writers of these retched dirty lampoons, that no kitchen** 
maid could in our day read without blushing, little thought - 
what they wore doing. Their obscene stupidity has secured 
for tliem the lasting ignominy to which they imagined they 
were consigning their antagonist. What a crew they are ! — * 
with chivalric Steele and kindly Garth, forgetting their better 
natures, and joining in the miserable riot! To “The City. 
Quack ; ” “ The (.^heapside Xniglit ; ” “ The Illustrious Quack, 
Pedant, Third;” “The Merry Poetaster of Sadler’s Hall”— 
such are tlie titles by which they address the doctor, who had 
presumed to say that authors and men of wit ought to find a 
worthier I'xercise for their intellects than the manufacture of 
impure jests. 

Colonel Codrington makes his shot thus — 

“By Nature meant, by Want a Pedant made, 

Blackniore at first profess’d the whipping trade ; 

* * # * 

In vain bis drugs as well as Birch he try’d — 

Bis b(»ys grew blockheads, and his patients dy’d. 

Nest lie turn’d Bard, and, mounted on a cart, 

\Vhose hideous rumbling made Apollo start, 

Burlesqued the Bravest, Wisest son of Mars, 

In ballad rhymes, and all the pomp of Farce. 

>. * « * * i» 

The same duU sarcasms about killing patients and whip 
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I'Jping boys into blockheads are repeated over and over again. 

if to show, with the greatest possible force, the pitch to 
which 'the evil of the times had risen, the coarsest and most 
f disgusting of all these lampoon-writers was a lady of rank — 
t,the Countess of Sandwich. By the side other Ladyship, A fra 
; Behn and Mistress Manley become timid blushing maidens. 
A better defence of Sir Kichard than the Countess’s attack on 
him it would be impossible to imagine. 

And after all — the slander and the maledictions — Sir 
Richard Blackmore gained the victory, and the wits who never 
wearied of calling him “a fool” were defeated. The preface 
to “ Prince Arthur ” provoked discussion ; the good sense and 
better taste of the country were roused, and took the re- 
former s side of the controversy. Pope and his myrmidons, it 
was true, were still able to make the beau monde merry about 
the city knight’s presumption— but they could not refute tlie 
city knight’s arguments ; and tliey tliemsolvcs wore compelled 
to shape their conduct, as writers, in deference to a new ])ublic 
feeling which he was an important instriinKJiit in calling into 
existence. “Prince Arthur” appeared in 1C0«5, and to the 
commotion caused by its preface may bo attributed much of 
the success of Jeremy Collier’s “ Short View of the Immorality 
and Profaneness of the Stage,” Avhich was published some three 
years afterwards. 

As a poet Sir Richard Blackmore can command only tliat 
praise which the charitable bestow on goodness of intention, 
llis muse w’‘’,s a pleasant, well-looking, right-minded young 
lady, but nothing more. But it must be remembered, before 
we measure out our criticisms on his productions, that he 
never arrogated to himself tlie highest honours of poesy. 
“ I am a gentleman of taste and culture, and though I cannot 
ever hope to build up the nervous lines of Dry den, or attain 
the polish and brilliance of Congreve, I believe I can w'rite 
what the generation sorely needs — works that intelligent 
men may study with improvement, devout Christians may 
read without being offended, and pure-minded girls may 
peruse without blushing from shame. ’Tis true I am a hard- 
worked doctor, spending my days in coffee-houses, receiving 
apothecaries, or (h-iving over the stones in my carriage, visit- 
ing my patients. Of course a man so circumstanced must 
fail to achieve artistic excellence, but still I’ll do my best.” 

• Such was the language with which he introduced himself to 
the public. 

His best poem, The Creation^ had such merit that his 
carping biographer, Johnson, says, ♦‘This poem, if he had 
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written nothing else, would have transmitted him to posteritj^- 
one of the first ilivourites of the English muse ; ” and Addison 
designated the same poem “ one of the most useful and noblk: 
prodiictious in our English verse.” 

Of Sir lii(*hard’s private character Jolmson remarks — “IH' 
some part of his life, it is not known when, his indigence com- 
pelled him to teach a school - -a luimiliation with which, 
though it certainly lasted hut a little while, his enemies did 
not forget to reproach him wIkmi he became conspicuous 
enough to excite malevolence ; and let it he. remembered, for 
his honour, that to haNcheen a schoolmaster is the only re- 
proach w'liicli all the perspicacity of malice, auimated by wit, 
lias ever fixed upon his private life.” 


ciiAPTEii xr. 

TUE GENEROSITY AND THE PARSIMONY OF 
PirVSlOIANS. 


Of the generosity of physicians one need say notliing, for 
there arc few Avhc have not experienced or witnessed it ; and 
one had better say nothing, as no words coulci do justice to 
such a subject. This writer can speak for at least one poor 
scholar, to whose sick bed ])hysicians liavc come from distant 
quarters of the town, day afier day, never taking a coin for 
their precious services, and always in their graceful benevo- 
lence seeming to find positive enjoyment in their unpaid la- 
bour. In gratitude for kindness shown to himself, and yet 
mori for beneficimce exhibited to those w^liom he loves, that 
ni'iri of the goose-quill and thumbed books \vould like to put 
on record the names of certain members of “ the Eacult}'- ” to 

whom he is so deeply indebted Ah, dear Ur and Dr 

and Dr , do not start ! — your names shall not be 

put down on this cheap common page. Where they are en- 
graved, you know ! 

Cynics have been found in plenty to rail at physicians for 
loving their fees ; and one might justly retort on the Cynics, 
that they love nothing but their fees. Who doesn’t love the 
sweet money earned by his labour — ^be it labour of hand or 
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brain, or both ? One thing is sure — that doctors are under- 
paid. The most siieeesalul of them in our own time gtd; far 
less than their predecessors ot any reign, from Harry tho 
Eighth downwards. And for honours, tliongli the present 
age has seen an author raised to tho pccnage, no prcecdent 
has as yet been established for ennobling eminent physicians 
and surgeons. 

Queen Elizabeth gave her physician-in-urdinary £100 per 
aDiium, l)eskl(^s diet, wine, wax, and other pertjuisiies. Iter 
apotlieeary, Hugo Morgan, must too have; mad(i a good thiiig 
out of hjer. Eor a (piarter s bill that gentleman was paid 
7s. Sd., a large sum in those days; but ihoii it was for such 
good tilings. AVliat Queen of England could grudge eleven 
shillings for “ a. eonfec't ion made like a liianii.. Clirisli, with 
bezoar -st<me and unicorn's horn ” ?- -si\tei‘n pemai fi»r ‘‘a 
royal sweidmeat with incisc'd rhnbarb ” r— tw('lve pence for 
“ RosewaO'r Jbr tho King <*f Na\arrii’s ambassador”? - six 
shillings for ‘’a conserve of barlierrics, with preserved damas- 
cene j)lnnis, and olher tlnngs for INFr Ralegh” r two shillings 
and sixpmire lor sweet scent to he used at ihe christmiiiig 
of Sir Rieha. J Knight ley's son ” ? 

Covtier, tho ])hysieian of Charh's t h(‘ XI. ol' Fraiua*, was 
better paid by far. Tluj extemt to which he Ih'c^'cd that 
monarch is incredible. Eavoiir aftm* favour wiao.g from 
him. Wh(‘n Hk' ro>al patimit resislcd Hie motlest demands of 
Ills phyvNU'iau, the latter thrcat(mi*d him with sjioedy dissolu- 
tion. On thi menace the king, succumbing to that fear of 
death which cliaracterized more than one other of his lamily, 
was siire tt) make the recpiired concession. Theodore Hnok’-: 

who was a. goial servant in lh(‘ first year of his serviciJ, 
a synijiathi/ing friimd in the sc- md, and a hard tyrant in tho 
third; was a timid slaie compared with (’oytier. (Hiarles, in 
order to be freed from bis despotism, ordered him to be dis- 
patidied. The olfu'cr, intrusted with the task of earryiiig out 
the royal wishes. waiU'd on Coy tier, aiul said, in a most geii- 
tlernanlike and considerate manner, ‘‘ I am Nery sorry, my 
dear fellow, but i must kill you. Th.e king can't stand you 
any longer. All right,” said Covtier, with perft'ct uncon- 
cern, “whenever you like. What iiine would it he most con- 
veniont for you lo kill mo? Rut still, 1 am douei'd sorry fur 
his iVlajesl y, lor I know' by occult science that he can’t outlive 
me more tiian four day.s,” The ollicer was so struck with the 
announcement, that he went away and forthwith imparled it 
to the king, “Ldierate him instantly — don’t hurt a hair of 
his head!” cried the terriiied monarch. And Covtier was 
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oiiee again restored to his placo in the king’s confidence and 
pocket. 

Henry Atkins managed James the First A\ith some dex- 
torily. Atkins was sent for to Scotland, to attend (Jluirles. 
the First (then an infant), who was dangerously ill of a fever* 
The king gave liiin the handsome fee of £0000. Atkins in- 
vested the money in the purchase of the manor of Olapham. 

Eadclifle, with a rare eflort of generosity, attended a friend 
for a twelveimnith gratnitously. On making his last visit his 
friend said, ‘‘Doctor, heie is a purse in whicli 1 have put 
e^ery day’s fee; and your goodness must not gel the hotter 
of my gratitude. Take your money.” EadclilVe looked, made 
a resolve to persevere in benevolence, just touched the purse 
to reject it, heard the chink of the gold pieces in it, ami put 
the bag into his pocket. Singly, sir, 1 could hav(‘ refused 
them for a twelvemonth; but, all together, ilmj arc irresisti* 
hir"" said th(‘ doctor, walking oft* with a liea\y j»ri/.(.* and a 
light lieart. 

Jjouis KIV. gave his physician and bis surgc’mi 75.000 
crowjis each, after successfully undergoing a jannful and at 
that time JHiVel operation. Ey the side of sucli nmnilicence, 
the fees ])aid by ^Napoleon I. to the Faculty who att(*iulod 
INlarie Louise in IMareli 1811, when the Emperor’s son was 
born, seem insuftieient. Dubois, Cor\isart, Bourdler, and 
Ivan were the professional authorities em])loyed, and they bad 
amongst them a n'lnuneration of £1000, £2000 being the por- 
tion assigned to Dubois. 

Fven more than fe(? gratefully paid does a liumorous phy- 
sician enjoy an extra ieo adroitly drawn from the baud of a 
reluct a Jit payer. Sir Eichard Jebb was once paid three gui- 
neas by a nobhmian from whom he bad a right to expect 
live. Sir Uiehard dropped the coins on the carpet, when a 
servant picked them up and restored them— three, and only 
tlu’ce. In.slead d’ walking oft’ 8ir Eichard cojitiinied his 
search on the cnT])ot. “Ar(‘ all the guineas found?” asked 
bis Lordship ]o«)king round. “There must be two still on 
the ftoor,” Avas the answer, “for I have only three.” The 
hint of course was taken and the right sum put down. An 
eminent lirislol doctor accomjftishcd a greater feat'than this, 
and took a feij from — a dead commoner, not a live lord. 
Coming into his patient’s bed-room immediately after death 
had taken place, lie found the right hand of the deceased 
tiglitly clenclied. Opening the fingers he discovered with- 
in t.iem a guinea. “Ah, that was for me— clearly,” said the 
doctor putting the piece into bis pocket. 
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Reminding the reader, in its commencement, of Sir Rich- 
ard Jebb’s disappointment attho three-guinea fee, the Ibllow- 
" ing story may here be appropriately inserted. A physician 
on receiving two guineas, wlien he expected three, from an old 
lady patient, who was accustomed to give liim the latter ft‘(‘, 
had recourse to one part of Sir Richard’s artifice, and assum- 
ing that the third guinea had been dropt through his careless- 
ness on the floor, looked about for it. “ N^ay, nay,” said tlio 
lady with a smile, “you are not in fault. It is 1 wlio drox)t 
it.” 

There is an abundance of good stories of physicians 
fleecing their lair\bs. To those that are true the comment 
may be made — “ Doubtless the lambs were all tlic heller for 
being shorn.” For the following anecdote we are indebted 
to Dr Moore, the author of “ Zeliico.” A wcaltliy tradesmap-, 
after drinking the Rath waters, took a fancy to tiy tlio c/hect 
of the Rristol hot wells. Armed with an introduction from a 
Rath ])hysician to a professional brother at l^ristol, the inva- 
lid set out on his journey. On tho road ho gave Avay to his 
curiosity to read the doctor’s letter of introduction, and cau- 
tiously prying into it read these instructive words: “Dear 
sir, the bearer is a fat AV^iltshirc clothier — make the most of 
him.” 

Benevolence was not a virtue in old Mousey’s line ; hut 
he could he generous at another’s expense, wlien the (mjoy- 
ment his malignity experienced in paining one person coun- 
terbalanced his discomfort at giving pleasure to another. 
Strolling through Oxford market he heard a poor woman ask 
the price of a piece of m(?at that lay on a butcher’s stall. 

“A penny a pound!” growled the man to whom the 
question was put, disdaining t.* give a serious answer to such 
a poverty-stricken customer. 

“ Just weigh that piece of beef, my friend,” said IMonsey, 
atepping up. 

^ “ Ten pounds and a half, sir,” observed the butcher, after 

adjusting the scales and weights. 

' “ Here, my good woman,” said Mousey, “ out with your 

apron, and put the beef into it, and make haste home to your 
family.” 

Blessing the benevolent heart of tlie eccentric old gcntle- 
xaau, the woman did as she was bid, took possession of her 
^meat, and was speedily out of sight. 

“ And there, my inan,” said Mousey, turning to the 
Jl)utcher, “ is tenpence halfpenny, the price of your beef.” 
i “ AVhat do you mean r ” demanded the man. 
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“ Simply that that’s all I’ll pay you. You said the meat^" 
was a penny a pound. At that price I bought it of you — 
give to the poor woman. Good morning ! ” 

A fee that Dr Pothergill took of Mr Grenville was earned 
without much trouble. Pothergill, like Lettsom, was a Quaker, ^ 
and was warmly supported by his brother sectarians. In the 
same way Mead was brought into practice by the Non con* 
formists, to whom his father ministered spiritually. Indeed* 
Mead’s satirists ailirmed that Avhen his servant (acting on in- 
structions) had called him out from divine service, the parson 
took Ilia part in the “ dodge ” by asking the congregation to 
pray for the bodily and gfioatly welfare of the patient to whom 
Iiis son had just been summoned. Dissenters are remarkable 
for giving staunch support, and tljorough conlldeiice, to a 
"doctor of tlicir own persuasion. At the outbreak of the 
Amci:ican war, therefore, Grepyillc kuew that he could not 
consult a better authority" than the Quaker doctor, Eothergill, 
on the state of feeling amongst the Quaker colonists. I’other- 
gill was consequerftly summoned to prescribe for the politician. 
The visit took the form of an animated discussio]) on American 
afhiirs, whicli was brouglit to a conclusion by Groiiville put- 
ting hve guineas into the physician’s hand, and saying— 
“ Tically, doctor, I am so much better, that I don’t want you 
to prescribe for me.” With a canny signiiicaut smile Fother- 
gilJ, keeping, like a true Quaker, firm hold of the money, an- 
swered, “At this rate, friend, I will spare thee an hour no^y 
and then.” 

Dr Glynn, of Cambridge, was as benevolent as ho waf^ 
eccentric, liis reputation in the fen districts as an ague 
doctor was great, and for some years he made a large pro- 
fessional income. On one occasion a poor ])easant woman, 
the widowed mother of an only son, trudged from the heart of 
the fens into Cambridge, to consult the doctor about her boy,'f 
who was ill of an ague. Her manner so interested the phy- > 
siu.au, that though it was during an inclement winter, and thd', 
roads wore almost impassable to carriages, Ikj ordered horses^ 
and went out to see the sick lad. After a tedious attendance,- 
and the exhibition of much port wane and bark (bought at tb© 
doctor’s c\'])ense), the patient recovered, and Glynn took hi^* 
leave. A few days after the farewell visit, the poor woman/ 
again presented herself in the consulting-room. 

“ 1 hope, my good woman,” said Glynn, “ vour son is npK 
in again 

‘* No, sir, he was never better,” answered the woman,,^ 
^'■"'^atef Lilly ; “ but we can’t get no rest for thinking of all 
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^rouble that you have had, and so ray boy resolved this morn- 
ti^g on sending you his favourite magpip.” 

In the woman’s liand was a Jarge wicker basket, which she 
opened at the conclusion of the speech, affording means of 
Egress to an enormous magpie, that hopped out into the room, 
demure as a saint and bold as a lord. It was a fee to bo 
proud of! 

The free-will offerings of the poor to their doctors are 
sometimes very droll, and yet more touching. They are pi'c- 
sented with such fervour and simplicity, and such a sincere 
anxiety that they should be taken as an expression of grati- 
tude lor favours past, not for favours to come. The writer 
of these pfiges has known the humble toilers of agricultural 
districts retain for a score years the memory of kind services 
done to them in sickness. He could tell of several who, at 
the anniversary of a particular day (when a wife died, or child 
was saved from fever, or an accident crushed a linger or 
lacerated a limb), trudge for miles over the country to the 
doctor’s house, and leave there a little present —a pot of honey, 
a basket of apples, a dish of the currants from the bush which 
“the doctor” once praised, and said was lit for a gentleman’s 
garden. 

Of eminent physicians Dr Gregory of Edinburgh was as 
remarkable for bis amiability as for bis learning. It w^as his 
custom to receive from new' pupils at his own house the fi*ea 
for the privilege of attending his lectures. Whilst thus en- 
gaged one day, he left a student in his consulting-room, and 
went into an adjoining apartment for a fresli supply of ad- 
mission tickets. In a mirror the doctor saw the student rise 
-from his seat, and sweep into his pocket some guineas from a 
heap of gold (the fees of other students) that lay on the cou- 
Bulting-room table. VVithoui sayijig a Avord at the moment, 
,I)r Gregory returned, dated the admission ticket, and gave it 
to the thief. He then politely attended him to the door, 
and on the threshold said to the young man, wnth deep 
emotion, “ I saw w hat you did just now. Keep the money. 
I know' what disti’css you must be in. 13ut for God’s sake 
never do it again — it can never succeed.” The pupil implored 
Gregory to take back the money, i>ut the doctor said, “Your 
punishment is this, you must keep it — now you have taken 
it.” The reproof had a salutary effect. .The youth turned 
.out a good and honest man. 

An even better anecdote can be told of this good physi- 
cian’s benevolence. A poor medical student, ill of typhus 
lever, sent for him. The summons was attended to, and the 
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visit paid, when the invalid proffered the customary guinea fee^ 
Dr G^regory turned away, insulted aud angry. “I beg your 
pardon, Dr Gregory,” exclaimed the student, apologetically, ; 

“I didn’t know your rule. Dr has always take none.*’; 

“Oh,” answered Gregory, “he has — has he? Look you,' 
then, my young friend ; ask him to meet me in consultation, 
and then offer him a fee; or stay — offtT mo the fee first.” 
The directions were duly acted upon. The consultation took 
place, and th(3 fee was offered. “ Sir,” exclaimed the benevo- 
Ifjiit doctor, “ do you mean to insult me ? Is there a profess- 
or who AYould in this University degrade himself so far as 
to take payment from one of his brothcT'hood — and a junior?” 
Tlie confusion of the man on whom this reproof was really 
conferred can bo imagined. He had the decency, ere the day 
. closed, to send back to the student all the fees he had taken 
of him. 

Amongst charitable physicians a high place must be as- 
signed to l^rocklcsby, of Avhom mention is made in another 
part of these pages. An ardent Whig, he was the friend of 
ontliusiastic Tories as well as of the members of his ow'ii body. 
Burke on the one hand, and Johnson on the other, were 
amongst his intimate associates, and experienced his bene- 
ficence. To the latter ho offered a liundred a-year for life. 
And when the Tory -writer was struggling with the heavy 
burden of increasing disease, he attended him with affectionate 
solicitude, taking no fee for his services — Dr Ilebcrden, Dr 
AV'arren, Dr Butkr, and Mr Cruikshank the surgeon, display- 
ing a similar liberality. It w’^as Brocklesby who endeavoured 
to soothe tlie mcjUal agitatioTi of the aged scholar’s death-bed, 
by repeating the passage from the Homan satirist, in which 
occurs the line : — 

“Fortem posoo animuiu ct mortis torroro carciitcni.’' 

Burke’s pun on Brocklesby’s name is a good instance of 
Iht elaborate ingenuity with which the great Whig orator 
adorned bis conversation and his speeches. Pre-eminent 
amongst the advertising quacks of the day was Dr liock. It 
was theref(jro natural that Brocklesby should express some 
surprise at being accosted by Burke as Dr Hock, a title at 
once infamous and ridiculous. “Don’t be offended. Your 
name is Hock,” said J3urke, with a laugh; “I’ll prove it 
'algebraically: Brock — h — Bock; or, Brock less b makes 
Hock.” Dr Brocklesby, on the occasion of giving evidence 
ill a trial, had the ill fortune to offend the presiding judge, who, 
amongst other prejudices not uncommon in the legal profes- 
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^ipn, clierisliofl a lively contempt for medical evidence. “ AVell, 
gentlemen of the jury,” said the noble lawyer in his summing 
up,’* what’s th(^ medical testimony. First we have a Ur 
Bocklesby or — Brocklesby. What does ho say ? First of all 
he swears — lies a jphysician'^ 

Abernethy is a by- word for rudeness and even brutality 
of manner; i3?it he was as tender and generous as a man 
ought to be, as a man of great intelligence usually is. 'Fhe 
stories current aboiit him are nearly all fictions of the imagin- 
ation ; or, where they have any Yonndation in fact, relate to 
events that occurred long before the hci'o to whom they aro 
tacked by aiK'cdotc-mongers had appeared on the stage, lie 
was eccentric — but his eccentricities always took the direction 
of common sense ; whereas the extravagances attrihutiid to him 
by popular gossip are frequently those of a heartless bnllbon. 
His time was precious, and he rightly considered that his 
business was to set his patients in the way of rceov<'ring their 
lost liealth — not to listen to their fatuous prosings about 
their maladies. He was therefore ])rompt and decided in 
checking the egotistic garrulity of valetudinarians. This can- 
did expr'^ssion of his dislike to unnecessary talk had one good 
result. Feoplo who came to consult him took care not to 
offend him by bootless prating. A lady on one occasion en- 
tered his consulting-room, and put bejfore him an injuretl 
finger, without saying a w'ord. In silence Abernethy dressed 
the wound, when instantly and silently the lady put tiie usual 
fee oil th() table, and retired. In a few days she called again, 
and offered the finger for insjiection. “ Bettijr?” askecl the 
Burgeon. “ Better,” answered the lady, speaking to him for 
the first time. Not another word followed during the rest of 
the int('rview. 'Fhree or four similar visits w’ere made, at the 
last of which the ]iatient lu ld out Ikt finger free from band- 
ages and perfectly healed. “ Well ? ” was Aberncthy’s 
monosyllabic inquiry, “Well,” was the lady’s equally brief 
answer. “Upon my soul, madam,” exclaimed the delighted 
surgeon, ^f/uu are, the most rational icoman I ever met loilh.^^ 

To curb his tongue, however, out of respect to Abcriiethy’s 
huinoui*, Avas an impossibility to John Philpot Curran. Eight 
times Curran (|)ersonally iirikoi.-wn to Abernethy) had called 
on the great surgeon; and eight times Abernethy had looked 
at the orator’s tongue (telling him, by-the-by, that it wa,s tlie 
most unclean and utterly abominable tongue in the w^orld), 
bad curtly advised him to drink less, and not abuse his 
Btoinach wdtli gormandizing, bad taken a guinea, and had 
bowed him out of the room. On. the ninth visit, just as he 
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was about to be’ dismissed in the same summary fashiox^j, 
Curran, with a flash of his dark eye, fixed the surgeon, arid 
said — “Mr Abernethy, I have been here on eight different 
days, and I have paid you eight different guineas; but you' 
have never yet listened to the symptoms of my complaint. 
I am resolved, sir, not to leave the room till you satisfy me 
by doing so.” AVith a good-natured laugh, Abernethy, half 
suspecting that he had to deal with a madman, fell back in 
his chair and said — “ Oh ! very well, sir ; J am ready to hear 
you out. Go on, give me the whole — your birth, ])arentage, 
and education. I wait your pleasure. Pray be as minute 
and tedious as you can.” AVith perfect gravity Curran began 
— “Sir, my name is John Pliilpot Curran. ]\iy parents were 
poor, but I believe honest people, of the province of Alunster, 
where aJjgiaJ was born, at Newmarket, in the counly of Cork, 
in the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty. ]\ly 
father htMiig employed to collect the rents of a Protestant 
gentleman of small fortune, in that neighbourhood, procured 
my admission into one of the Protestant frco-schools, where I 
obtained the first rudiments of my education. T was next 
enabled to enter Trinity College, Dublin, in the humble sphere 
of a sizar — ” And so he went steadily on, till he had thrown 
his auditor into convulsions of laughter. 

Abernethy was very careful not to take fees from patients 
if he suspected them to be in indigent circumstances. Mr 
George INldcilwain, in his instructive and agreeable “ IMmnoirs 
of fJoliu Abernethy,” mentions a case where an old oHieer of 
parsimonious habits, but not of impoverished condition, could 
not induce Abt'rnethy to acjcept his fee, and consi’quently for- 
bore from again consulting him. On another occasion, when 
a halt-pay lieutenant wished to pay him for a loiig and laborious 
attendance, Abernethy replied, “ AV^ait till you’re a general; 
then come and see jiio,- .and we’ll talk about fees.” To a 
gentleman of small means who consulted him, after having' 
in ^ain had rc<'ourse to other surgeons, ho said — “Your 
recover/ will be slow. If you don’t feel much pain, depend 
ii[)OU it you are gradually getting round ; if you do feel much 
pain, then coiikj again, hui not else. I don’t want your money.” 
To a hospital student (of great promise and industry, but in. 
narrow circumstances), who became bis dresser, he returned the 
customary fee of sixty guineas, and requested him to expend . 
them in the purchase of books and securing other means of 
improvement. To a poor widow lady (who consulted him 
about her cliild), he, on saying good-bye in a friendly letter, 
returned all the fees he had taken from her under the impres- 
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i,«iQU that she was in goo'd circumstances, and added £50 to tlie 
o-sum, begging her to expend it in giving her child a daily ride in 
; tlie fresh air. He was often brusque and harsh, and more than 
OTtJC was properly reproved for his hastiness and want of coii- 
‘^ideration. 

“ I have heard of- your rudeness before I came, sir,” one 
lady said, taking his prescription, “but I was not prepared for 
such treatment. What am I to do with this ? ” 

.“Anything you like,” the surgeon rouglily answered. 
“ Put it on the fire if you please.” 

Taking him at his w'ord, the lady put her fee on tlie table, 
and the prescription on the fire ; and making a bow, left the 
room. Aberucthy followed her into the hall, apologizing, and 
begging her to take back the fee or let him write another pre- 
scription ; but the lady w'ould not yield her vantage-gromul. 

Of operations Abernethy liad a most un-surg('onlike lior- 
ror — “like Cheseldcn and Hunter, regarding them as the 
reproach of the profession.” “ 1 hope, sir, it will not be long ” 
said a poor woman, suffering luider the knife. “ JS'o indeed,” 
earnestly answered Abernethy, “that would be too horrible " 
This humanity, on a point on which surg(Mjns are pojj 
regarded as being devoid of feeling, is very g(‘n(n*al in the pro- 
fession. William Cooper (Sir Astley’s uncle) was, iik(3 
Abernethy, a most tender-hearted man. He was about to 
amputate a man’s l(jg, in the hospital theatre, \vhen the poor 
fellow, terrified at the display of instruments and apparatus, 
suddenly jumped off the table, and hobbled aAvay. Tlio 
students burst out laughing ; and the surgeon,’ much pleased 
4 it being excused from the performance of a painful duty, ex- 
claimed, “ By God, i am glad he’s gone ! ” 

The treatment whicli one poor fellow received from Aber- 
nethy may at first sight seem to militate against our high 
•estimate of tlie surgeon’s humanity, and dislike of iufiieting 

physical pain. Dr , an eminent physician still living and 

conferring lustre on his profession, sent a favourite man-servant 
with a brief note, running — “ ]3oar Abernethy, AVill you do 
me the kindness to put a setou in this poor fellow’s neck 

Tours sincerely, .” The man, who was accustomed and 

eneouraged to indulge in considcjable freedom of speech with 
Lis master’s friends, not only delivered the note to Abernethy, 
but added, in an explanatory and confiding tone, “ You sec, 
«ir, I don’t get better, and as master thinks I ought to have a 
seton in my neck, I should be thankful if you’d put it in for 
me.” It is not at all improbable that Abernethy resented the 
■ •directions of master and man. Anyhow he inquired into the 
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invalid’s case, and then taking out his needles did as he 
requested. The operation was attended with a little pain, and v 
the man howled, as only a coward can howl, under the temporary 
inconvenience. “Oh! Lor’ bless you! Oh, have mercy on. 
me 1 Ynrrra — ^yarrra — yarrr ! Oh, doctor — doctor — ^you’ll kill 
me ! ” In another minute the surgeon’s work was accomplished, 
and the acute pain having passed away, the man recovered hia 
self-possession and impudence. 

“ Oh, well, sir, I do hope, now that it’s done, it’ll do ma 
good. I do hope that.” 

“ But it won’t do you a bit of good.” 

“ AVhat, sir, no good ? ” cried the hdlow. 

“ No more good,” replied Abernethy, “ than if I had spat 
upon it.” 

“•Then, sir- -why — oh, yarrr ! here’s the pain again — why 
did you do it ? ” 

“ Confound you, man ! ” answered the surgeon testily, 
“Why did f do it ? — why, didn't you ash me to pui a seton trt 
your neck ? ” 

Of course the surgical treatment employed by Abernethy 
in this ease was the right one ; but lie was so nettled withtho^ 
fellow’s impudence and unmanly lamentations, that ho could 
not forbear playing oil* upon him a barbarous jest. 

]f for this outbreak of vindictive humour the reader is- 
inclined to call Abernethy a savage, let his gift of £50 to the 
widoAv lady, to pay for her sick child’s carriage exercise, be 
remembered. Apropros of £50, Dr Wilson of Bath sent a. 
preseiit of that sum to an indigejit clergyman, against wdiom be 
had come in tlio course of practice. The gentleman Avho had 
engaged to c(mvey the gift to the unfortunate priest said, 
“AVell, then, I’ll take the money to him to-morrow.” “Oh,., 
my dear sir,” said the doctor, “take it to him to-night. Only 
think of the importance to a sick man of ono good night’s rest 1” 

Side by side with stories of the benevolence of “ the 
Faculty,” piquant auecdotes of their stinginess might be told. 
Tins w'riler kii(*Av formerly a grab-ali-you-can-get surgeon, w^ha 
was entertaining a few professional brethren at a Sunday 
morning’s breaki'ast, when a patient \vas ushered into the 
ante-room of the surgeon’s bachelor chambers, and the surgeon 
himself was ealK-cl away to the Ausitor. Unfortunately he left 
the folding-doors betAveeii the breakfast-room and the ante- 
room ajar, and his friends sitting in the former apartment 
overheard the following conversation. 

“Well, my friend, what’s the matter ? ” — thesurgeon’s voice. 

The visitor’s ^oice — “ Plaze, yer hoimer, I’m a pore Hirish* 
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labourer, but I can spill a bit, and I road o’ yor honner’s 
raoighty foine cure in the rnidical jarnal - tho Lancet. Anil 
IVe walked up twilvc inoiles to have ycr liojiner cure ino. My 
complaint is ” 

Surgeon’s voice, conteniptiioiisly. “ Oh, my good man, 
you’ve made a mistake. You’d better go to the dniggitit’s shop 
nearest your home, and he’ll do for you all you want. You 
couldn’t pay me as I require to be paid.” 

Visitor’s voice, proudly and triumph an tly-T-“ Och, an’ little 
ye know an Irish gintleman, dochter, if ye think he’d he 
beholden to the best of you for a feavoi*. .Here’s a bit o’ gould 
— nocht liss nor a tin shillin’ piece, but I’ve saved it up for yt‘, 
and ye’ll heve the whole, tho* its every blissed farthing I 
hev.” 

The surgeon’s voice altered. The case was gone into. The 
prescription was wTittcn. The poor Jrisli drudge rose to go, 
when tho surgeon, with that delicate (juantity of conscience 
that rogues always have to make themselves comfortable upon, 
said, “ Now, you say you have no more money, my friend. 
AVell, the druggist will charge yon eighteen pence fc>r tho mo- 
' dicine I have ordered tlicre. So there’s cigli teen pence for you 
out of your half-sovereign.” 

AYc may add that this surgeon was then, at a moderate 
computation, making three thousand a-year. We have heard 
of an Old Bailey barrister boasting how he wrung the shillings 
(to convert tlie sovereigns already paid with Ids brief into 
guineas) from the grimed hands of a prisoner actually standing 
in the dock for trial, ere he would engage to defend him. But 
compared with this surgeon the man of tho loug robe was a 
disinterested friend of the oppressed. 

A better story yet of a surgeon who seized on his fc'e like 

a hawk. A clergyman of shire, fell from a branch of a 

high pear-tree to the grass-plot of the little gardiai that sur- 
rounded his vicarage-house, and sustained, besides being stun- 
ned, a compound fracture of the right arm. His wife, a young 
and lovely creature, of a noble but poor family, to whom ho 
had been marricHl only three or four years, was terribly alarm- 
ed, and without regulating her conduct by considerations of 
her pecuniary means, dispatch* d a telegraphic messages to an 
eminent London surgeon. In tho course of three or four liours 
the surgeon made his appearance, and set the broken limb. 

“And what, sir,” the young wufe timidly asked of the sur- 
geon, when he had come down-stairs into her little drawing- 
room. “ is your fee ? ” 
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“ Oil let’s see — distance from town, Inmdred miles. Tes." 
Then my fee is a hundred guineas ! ” 

Turning deadly pale with fright (for the sum was ten times 
the highest amount the poor girl had thought of as a likely fee) ' 
she rose, and left the room, saying, “Will you be kind enough 
to wait for a few minutes ? ” 

Luckily her brother (like her husband, a clergyman, wdth 
very modest preferment) was in the house, and he soon made 
his appearance in the drawing-room. “ Sir,” said he, address- 
ing the operator, “ my sister has just now boon telling me the 
embarrassment she is in, and I think it best to repeat her story 
frankly. She is quite inexperienced in money matters, and 
sent for you without ever asking w’hal the ordinary fee to so 
-distinguished a surgeon as yourself, for coming so far from 
London, might be. Well, sir, it is right you should know her 
eircumsiances. My brother-in-law has no property but his 
small living, which does not yield him more than £100 per 
annum, aud he has already t\\^ children. My sister has no 
private fortune whatever, at present, and all she has in prospect 
is the reversion of a trifling sum — at a distant period. Poverty 
is the only stigma that time has fixed upon my family. Now, 
sir, under the circumstances, if professional etiquette would 
allow of your reducing your fee to the straitened iinances of 
my sister, it really would — wmuld be — ” 

“ Oh, my dear sir,” returned tlie surgeon, in a rich 
unctuous voice of benevolence, “ pray don’t think I’m a shark. 
I am reall y deeply concerned for your poor sister. A s for my 
demand of a hundred guineas, since it would be boyond her 
means to satisfy it, why, my dear sir, I shall he only too de- 
lighted to he allowed — to lake a hundred pounds I ” 

1’hc fec-loving propensities of doctors are well illustrated 
by the admirable touches of IVoissart’s notice of Guyllyam of 
liarseley, who was appointed physician to Charles the Sixth, 
King of Prance, during his derangement The writer’s atten- 
tion as first call( d to Froissart’s sketch of the renowned mad- 
clo( tor b;> his friend ]\lr Edgar- — a gentleman whose valuable 
contributions to historical literature Imve endeared his name to 
both young and old. Of the measures adopted by Guyllyam 
for the king's cure the readers of Froissart are not particularly 
informed; but it would appear, from the physician’s parting 
address to the “ dukes of Orlyaiice, Berrey, Burgoyne, and 
Burbone,” that his system was* in its enlightened liumanity, 
not far behind that adopted at the present day by Dr Conolly 
and Dr Eorbes Winslow. But, however this may be, Guyl- 
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, lyam’s labours must be regarded as not less consonant with 
, sound nosological views than those of the afflicted monarch’s 
courtiers, until it can be shown that his treatment was worse 
than leaving Nature to herself. “ They,” says Froissart, “ that 
were about the kyngo sente the kynge’s offryiige to a town 
called Aresneche, in the countie of Ilcynaultc, between Cam- 
brey and Valancennes, in the whiche towne there was a churche 
parteyning to an Abbey of Saynt AVaste in Arrasce, whcrcMii 
there lyeth a saynte, called Saynt Acquayre, of whom there 
is a shrine of sylver, which pylgrimage is sought farre and nere 
for the malady of the fransey ; thyder was sent a man of waxe, 
representynge the Frenche Kynge, and w-as humbly oflred to 
the Saynt, that he might be meane to God, to asswage the 
kynge’s malady, and to sende him helthe. In lykewise the 
kynge’s offrynge w'as sent to Saynt Ilermyer in Eomayes, 
which saynt had meryto to heal the fransey. And in lykewise 
olfrynges w'cre sent into other places for ye same (‘ntent.” 

The conclusion of Guyllyam’s attendance is thus described : 
— “ Trewe it is this sycknesse that the kyng took in the voyage 
tow'ards Bretagne greatly abated the ioye of the realme of 
Fraii(*e, and good cause w hy, for w'hen the heed is sicko the 
body canne have no ioye. No man durste openly spoke thereof, 
but kepte it privy as inoehe as might bo, and it was couertly 
kept fro the qiKjene, for tyll she was delyuerod and churched 
she knew^e nothynge thereof, which tynie she had a doiigliter. 
The physician, mayster Guyllyaui, wlio had the chefo charge of 
healynge of the kynge, was styll aboute hym, and was ryght 
dyligent and w’ell acquyted hymselfe, wheu-eby he gate botbe 
honour and profyte ; for lytell and lytell he brought the kyngo 
in good estate, and toke away the feuor and the hcate, and 
made hym to haue taste and appetyte to eate and drinkc, slepo 
and rest, and knowledge of every thynge ; howebeit, he was 
very feble, and lytell and lytell he made the kynge to ryde a 
huntynge and on hawkyuge; and whanne tydynges was 
knowen through France howe the kynge was w^ell mended, and 
had his memory again, every man w’as ioyfull and thanked God. 
The kynge thus beyng at Crayell, desyred to sc the queue his 
wyfe and the dolphyii his sonne ; so the queue came thyder to 
hym, and the chylde w'as brought thyder, the kynge made them 
good chere, and so lytell and lytell, through th{^ helpc of God, 
the kynge reccuered his helthe. And w’hen mayster Guy 11 yam 
sawe the kynge in so good case he was ryght ioyfull, as rensono 
was, for he hade done a fayro cure, and so delyuered him to 
the dukes of Orlyance, Berrey, Burgoyne, and Burbone, and 
eayd : ‘ My lordes, thanked be God, the kyngo is nowe in good 
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state and lieltli, so I delyuer him, but beware lette no mane 
dysplease hym, for as yet his spyrytes be no fully fcrme nor 
stable, but lytell and lytell ho shall waxe stronge ; reasonable 
dysporte, rest, and myithe shall be inoste profytable for hym ; 
and tro\ible hym as lytell as may be with any couusayles, for 
he hath been sharpely haudelcd with a bote malady.’ Than it 
was consydred to rotaygne tliis mayster G-uyllyain, and to gyve 
hym that he shuldi? be content with all, whicheis the ende that 
all physicians rerjiiyre^ to haue gyfles and rcioardes ; he was 
desyretl to abyde styll about the kynge, but he excused himselfe, 
and sayd howe he was an olde impotent man, and coulde note 
endure the manor of courte, wherfore he rlesyred to rctiirne 
into his owne eoiintrcy. Whan the counsay le sawe he wolde 
none othervvyse do, they gaue him leaue, and at his departing 
yaite him a thousand croivnes^ and retayned hym in loayes ivith 
four horses whansoeur he wolde rcsorte to the courte ; howboit, 
T beleve ho never came there after, for whan he retourned to 
the cytie of Laon, there he contyniicd and dyed a ryche man : 
he left behynde liim a xxx thousand frankes. All his dayes he was 
one of the gri^atest ny gardes that ever was: all his pleasure was 
to’ get good and to spende nothyuge, for in his bowse he neuer 
speiite past two souses of Parys in a day, but wolde eate and 
(Irinkc in other mennes bowses, where as he myght get it, 
• fVith this rodde hjyhily allphysicyons are heaten,'* ^ 

The humane aclvico given by Guyllyam countenances the 
tradition that cards were invented ibr the amusement of his 
royal patient. 


CHAPTEK Xil. 

.BLEICUiyG. 

E-lSIITON', capricious ev(Ty where, is especially so in surgery 
and medicine. Smoking avo are now taught to regard as a 
pernicious practice, to bo abhorred as James the First abhor- 
red it. Yet J)r Archer, and Dr Everard in his “ Panacea, or 
a. Universal Medicine, being a discovery of the wonderful virtues 
of Tobacco ” (1(150), warmly defended the habit, and for long 
it was held by the highest authorities to be an ellicacious 
preservative against disease. What would schoolboys now 


Froissart’s Chr'.>niclea^ trauslatel by John Bourcliicr, Lord Berners. 
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say to being flogged for not smoking ? Yet Thomas iroarne, 
iii' bis diary (1720-21) >vrites — “ Jan. 21, 1 have been told 
that in the last great x)lague in London none that kept tobac- 
•conists’ shops had the plague. It is certain tliat sinoaking 
was looked upon as a most excellent preservative. In so much, 
that even children were obliged to smoak. And I remember 
that I heard formerly Tom Bogers, who was yeoman beadle, 
say, that when he was that year, when the plague raged, a 
school-boy at Eaton, all the boys of that school were obliged to 
smoak in the school every morning, and that he was never 
whipped so much in his life as he Avas one morning for not 
smoak Lng.’* 

Blood-letting, so long a popular remedy with physicians,* 
has, like tobacco-smoking for medicinal purposes, faUen into 
disuse and contempt. Prom Hippocrates to Paracelsus, who, 
with characteristic daring, raised some objections to the prac- 
tice of venesection, doctors were in the habit of drawing disease 
from the body as vintners extract claret from a cask, in a ruddy 
stream. In the feudal ages bleeding was in high favour. 
Most of the abbeys had a ‘‘ llebotoraaria ” or “bleeding- 
house,” in which the sacred inmates underwent bleedings (or 
*'inimitions” as they were termed) at stated x)eriods of the 
year, to the strains of x)salmody. The brethren of the order 
of St Victor underwent five minntions annually — in Scx)tomber, 
before Advent, before Lent, after Easter, and at Pentecost. 

There is a good general \aew of the superstitions ai\d cus- 
toms connected with venesection, in “ The Salome Schoole,” a 
poem of which mention continually occurs in the writings of 
our old physicians. The poem commences with the following 
stanza : — 

“The * Salerne Sclioolo ’ cIuI'm by these lines impart 
All health to England’s kin;?, and doth advise 
From care his head to kcepe, from wratli his hart. 

Drink not niiicli wine, sap light and soon arise,' 

■When meat is gone lo^g sitting hroedeth smart ; 

And atternoone still waking keep your eies, 

* >lt « 4|» « 

, Use three physicians still — first Doctor Quiet^ 

Next Doctor Mcrriman, and l^v'Ptor DycU 

Of bleeding many profits gi'ow and great, 

The spirits and senecs arc renew’d thereby, 

Thogh tlie>e meud 4owly by the strength of meatc, 

Dut these with wine restor’d are by-and-by ; 

* By bleeding to the marrow eomineth beate. 

It niakotli eleaiic your hraine, releeves your eic, 

It mends your appetite, rcstoreth sleepc, 

Correcting humors that do waking keep : 
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All inward parts and scnccs also clearing. 

It mends the voice, touch, smell, and taste, and hearing. 

Three special months^ September, Aprill, May, 

There are in Avhicli *tis good to ope a vein — 

In these 3 months the mooiL hearcs greatest sway. 

Then old or young, that store of blood oontaiilc, 

May bleed now, though some elder wizards say, 

{::loriic daies are ill in these, I hold it vaino ; " 
September, Aprill, May, have daies apccce, 

That bleeding do forbid and eating geese, 

And those arti they, tbrsooth, of May the iirst, 

Of t’other tw'o, the last of each are worst. 

But yet those daies I grauut, and all the rest, 
llaiic in S 01 P 4 J cases just impediment, 

As lirst,4f ^nature be with cold opprcsl, 
fir the Itegioii, lie, or Continent, 

Db scorch or iVeez, if stomach meat detest, 

If Baths you lately did frequent, 

Nor old, nor young, nor drinkers groat arc lit, 

Nor in long sicknchs, nor in raging fit, 

Or ill this case, if you will venture bleeding, 

The quantity must then be most e.\cccding. 

When yon to bleed intend, you must prepare 
Some ne< dl'ul things both after and before : 

Warm water and s^\eet o}lo both needful! are, 

And wdne the f.iinting spirits to restore ; 

Fine binding cloths of iinucii, and beware 
That all the morning you do slcepo iio more ; 

Some gentle moti(»n helpeth after bleeding. 

And oil light meals a spare and tenipiu-ate feeding 
To bleed doth eboarc the pensive, and remove 
The raging furies bred by burning love. 

Make yonv incision large and not too deep, 

That blood have speedy yssue with the fume ; 

So that from sinnews yon all hurt do keep. 

Nor may you (as 1 touch t before) presume 
In six ensuing liourcs at all to sleep, 

Lest some slinht bruise in sleepe cause an aposturac; 
£at not of inilkc, or anght of milke coiiqiounacd, 

Nor let your brain with much driiike be confounded \ 
K.it no c(dd meats, for such the strength impayre, 

And shun all misty and uuwliolsome ayre. 

B( '“ides the former rules for such as jilcases, 

OfJctling blond to take more observation ; 

» * * * 

To old, to young, lioth letting blood displeases. 

. .By yea res and sickness make your computation. 

Pii^t in the spring for quantity you shall 
Of bb 1 twice as much us in the full ; 

In spring add summer lot the right armc hloud, 

The fall .uid mntcr tor tho left are good.’* 



HARWARD AND GYER. I45 

Wadd mentiona an old surgical writer who divides his 
^chapter on bleeding under such heads as the following: — 1. 
■What is to limit bleeding ? 2. Qualities of an able phlebotoin- 
ist; 3. Of tlie choice of instruments; 4. Of the band and 
.bolster; 5. Of porringers; 6. Circumstances to he considered 
at the bleeding of a Jf^rince, 

Simon llarward’a “ Phlebotomy, or Treatise of Letting of 
Blond ; fitly serving, as well for an advertisement and remem- 
brance to all well-minded chirurgians, as well also to give a 
caveat generally to all men to beware of the manifold dangers 
which may ensue upon rash and unadvised lotting of bloud,” 
published in the year 1601, contains inncli interesting matter 
on the subject of which it treats. But a yet more amusing 
w ork is one that Nicholas Gyer wrote and published in 1502, 
under the following title ; — 

“ The English Phlebotomy ; or. Method and Way of Heal- 
ing by Letting of Bloud.” 

On the title-page is a motto taken from the book of 
Proverbs — The liorse-leaeh hath two daughters, which crye, 

* give, give.* ** 

The work affords some valuable insight into the social 
status of the profession iii the sixteenth century. 

In his dedicatory letter to Master Jteginald 8cot, Esquire, 
the author says that phlebotomy “ is greatly abused by vaga- 
bond horse-leaches and travailing tinkers, who find work almost 
in every village through whom it comes (having in truth 
neither knowledge, nor witte, nor honesty), the sober practi- 
tioner and cunning chirurgian liveth basely, is despised, and 
accounted a very abject amongst the vulgar sort.” Of the 
medical skill of Sir Thomas Eliot, and Drs Bulleyn, Turner, 
Penie, and Colclwel, the author sjx'aks in terms of warm eulogy ; 

' but as for the tinkers afore-mentioned, he would regard them as 
murderers, and “ truss them up at Tybornij.” 

Gyer, wdio indulges in contmual reference to the “ Scliola 
Salerni,” makes the follow'ing contribution to the printed 
metrical literature on Venesection ; — 

“ Veitaine very old FmgJhli vcrsi'% concerning the vcines and letting of blouJ, 
taken out of a very auneknt paper t-f^oke of Thmcke notes : — 

Yo infiistiTS that uscu bhnid-lctting, 

And thtTCwith gi-tten your living; 

Ilorc may you learn wisdom e good, 

In what place ye shall let bloud. 

For man, in woman, or in child, 

For evils tliat he wood and wild. 

There beenc veynes thirty-and-two, 

For wile is many, that must he undo* < 

10 
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Sixteen 0 in the head full ri^lit, 

And sixteeno beneath I you pli/^ht. 

In what idrtce they shall he Ibuiid, 

I bhall you tell in'^’wliat stonnd. 

Beside the raros there hcene two, 

That on a child mote hcene uncloe ; 

To keep his head IVoin evil turning 
And from the scale Avithoubui leUiii". 

And two at the temples must hlocde, 

For stoj)^!!!*^ and akin," T reede ; 

And one is in the mid forehead. 

For FiCpry or for sawcclleme that mote h’eede. 
Above the nose forsooth is one, 

'J'hat for tVic frensio mote be undone. 

Also when the eicn been sore, 

For the red "owt evermore. 

And two other be at the eien end, 

Jf they blecdeii them to amend. 

And the arch that comes thorow smoking, 

I you toll withouteii leasing. 

And at the ■whole of the throat, there beeno two, 
That Fepry and straight bri ath will undoo. 

Jn the bps fouro there hcene, 

Able to hloedo 1 tell it hf‘ dcenc, 

'I’wo beneath, and above also, 

T l(‘ll thee there bconc Iavo. 

For sorc iies of the mouth to hleedo, 

AVhen it is flawnc as I liieo reedo. 

And two in the tongue witlioutcn lie, 

IVIotc hlecde for the q'linaiK ’o. 

And when the tongue is aught aking, 
b'or all inaiinei of swelling. 

Now have I tolde of cevtaine, 

'J'hnt ' anger for the head I wceiio, 

And of as many J wdll fuy, 

That else -wheio theie hcene in fay. 

Ill every arnie there ht'cne fife, 

Full good to hloi*le for man and wife, 

(Yphulica is one 1 w is, 

'fhe lu-ad Aeyiie he cleaped is, 

The hoily above and the head : 
lie cleauvelh for evil and qued. 

In the b-»ight of the armo also, 

All oviler there must he undoo ; 

Il.isiliea his name, is, 

1.0 west l;e ‘iittoth there y wis ; 

Foi sooth ho eleansctli the liver aright, 

And all other members beneath 1 twight. 

'J'ho middle is hetweeiic tlie two, 

Coiall he is clipped also 

That vciiie elcaiiseUi 'vithouten doubt ; 

Above and beneath, within and without. 

For Basilica that 1 of told, 

Onfii braunehed veinc oty up full bold. 

To the thomb goeth that one braunch ; 
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The cardiuclc he wil staunch, 

'J'hat there braimch full ri^ht j?oeth, 

To the little thiger withouteii oth ; 

iSuluaUlli^ his name, 

lie is a veiiio of noble fame ; 

There is no veine that clcaiiseth so clone, 

Tlic stopping of the liver and splenc. 

Above the knuckles cf the feet, 

With two veines may thou meet, 

Within siiteth Doitmikaf 
And without Saluatica. 

• « * « 

All the veines thee have 1 told, 

Tljat cleanseth man both yong and old. 

If .thou use them at thy need, 

I'hcsc forosaid evils they dan; not dread ; 

So that our liOrd he them helping, 

That all hath in his governing. 

So mote it be, so say all wee, 

Anicii, amen, for charitce.’* 

To bleed on ]\L‘iy-djiy is still the custom with ignorant 
people ill a few remote districts. The system of vernal niinii- 
tions probably arose from that toiidoncy in most men to repeat 
an act (simply bt'caiise tliey have done it once) until it has 
become a habit, and then superstitiously lo persevere in the 
habit, siinjdy bceaiiso it is a habit. How many aged ]>('ople 
read certain anthpiated journals, as they wear exploded 
garments, for no other reason than that they read the same 
sort of literature, and wore the same sort of habiliments, when 
young. To miss for once the performance of a periodically re- 
curring duty, and so to break a series of achievements, would 
worry many persons, as the intermitted post caused Dr John- 
Bon discomfort till he had returned and touched it. As early 
as the sixteenth century, we have (Iyer combating the folly of 
people having recourse to periodic venesections. ‘‘ .I'liero 
cometh to my minde,” he says, “a common opinion among the 
ignorant people, Avhich do certainly bele(?ve that, if any person 
be let blond one yere, he must be lt*t blond every yore, or else lie 
is (I cannot tell, nor they neither) in liow great danger. 
Which fonde opinion of theirs, whereof soever the same 
Pprong first, it is no more like to ho true, than if 1 should say : 
when a man hath received a great wound by cbauricc in any 
part of his body, whereby be loseth much blond; yet after it is 
, healed, he must needs have the like wounde againe there the 
'Uext yearo, to avoid as much blond, or els he is in dj.nnger of 
-great sickness, yea, and also in hazard to lose bis life.” 

^ The practitioners of phlebotomy, and tlwi fees paid for the 
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operation, have differed widely. In the middle of the last 
century a woman used the lancet with great benefit to her- 
own pocket, if not to her patients, in Marshland, in the county ; 
of Norfolk. What her charge was is unknown, probably,,; 
however, only a few pence. A distinguished personage of* 
the same period (Lord JRadnor) had a great fondness for 
letting the blood (at the point of an amicable lancet — not 
a hostile sword) of his friends. But his Lordship, far from 
accepting a fee, was willing to r<imuncrate those who had 
the courage to -submit to his surgical care. Lord Chesterfield, 
wanting ati additional vote for a coming division in the 
House of Peers, called on Lord lladnor, and, after a little 
introductory conversation, complained of a distressing head- 
ache. 

“ You ought to lose blood then,” said Lord ILidnor. 

“ Had — do you indeed think so ? Then, my dear lord, do 
add to the service of your advice by pcrlbrming the operation. 
I know you are a most skilful surgeon.” 

-Delighted at the compliment. Lord Eaduor in a trice 
pulled out his lancet-case, and opened a vein in his friend’s 
arm. 

‘‘ By-the'by,” asked the patient, as his arm was being 
adroitly bound up, “ do you go down to the House to-day ? ” 

“ 1 had not intended going,” answered the noble operator, 
“ not being sufficiently informed on the question w'hieh is to 
be debated ; but you, that have considered it, which side will 
you A^ote on ? ” 

In reply. Lord (Chesterfield unfolded his view of the case ; 
and Lord Eadnor Avas so delighted with the reasoning of the 
man (Avho held his surgical powers in such high estimation), 
that he forthwith promised to support the wily earl’s side 
in the division. 

“ I have shed my blood for the good of my country,” said 
L< rd Chesterfield that evening to a party of friends, who, ott 
hearing the story, were convulsed with laughter. 

Steele tolls of a ])hlcbotomist who advertised, for the good 
of maukind, to bleed at “threepence per head.” Trade com- 
petition has, however, induced practitioners to perforin thd- 
operation even without “ the threepence.” In the Stamford 
Mercury for March 28, 1716, the following aunouncemeni Avaa 
made: — Whereas the majority of apothecaries in Boston 
have agreed to pull down the price of bleeding to sixpence, let| 
tlmse^certitie that ^Ir Clarke, apothecary, Avill bleed anybody 
ai his shopyrdr/ 2 >.” I 

The readers of Smollett may remember in one of hW 
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ijovels the story of a gentleman who, falling down in hia club 
in an apoplectic fit, was immediately made the subject of a 
bet between two friendly bystanders. The odds were given 
and accepted against tlie sick man’s recovery, and the wager 
viras duly registered, when a suggestion was made by a more 
humane spectator that a surgeon ought to be sent for. Stay,” 
exclaimed the good fellow interested in having a fatal result to 
the attack, “ if he is let blood, or interfered with in any way, 
the bet doesn’t hold good.” This humorous anecdote may 
be found related as an actual occurrence in Horace Walpole’s 
works. It was doubtless one of the “good stories” current 
in society, and was so completely public property, that the 
novelist deemed himself entitled to use it as he liked. In 
certain recent books of “ana” the incident is fixed on Sheri- 
dan and the Prince Eegent, who are represented as the parties 
to the bet. 

‘ Elsewhere mention has been made of a thousand pounds 
ordered to be paid Sir Edmund King for prom|)tly bleeding 
Charles the Second. A nobler fee was given by a Preneli lady 
to a surgeon, who used his lancet so clumsily that he cut an 
artery instead of a vein, in consequence of which the lady 
died. On her death-bed she, wdth charming humanity and 
irony, made a will, bequeathing the operator a life-annuity of 
eight hundred livres, on condition “ that he never again bled 
anybody so long as he lived.” In the Journal Encijlopediqne 
of Jan. 15, 177J, a somewhat similar story is told of a Polish 
princess, who lost her life in the same w^ay. In her wnll, made 
in extremis, there w’as the following clause : — “ Convinced of 
the injury that my unfortunate accident will occasion to the 
unhappy surgeon who is the cause of my death, I bequeath to 
him a life annuity of two hundred ducats, secured by my es- 
tate, and forgive his mistake from my heart : I wish this may 
indemnify him for the discredit which my sorrowful catastrophe 
will bring upon him.” 

A famous French Mar6chal reproved the clumsiness of a 
phlebotoinist in a less gratifying manner. Drawing himself 
away from the bungling operator, just as the incision was 
about to be made, he displayed an unwillingness to put him- 
self further in the pow'er of a praditioner, who, in affixing the 
fillet, had given him a blow’- wdth the elbow in the face. 

“ My Lord,” said the surgeon, “ it seems that you are afraid 
of the bleeding.” 

“Ko,” returned the Marochal, “not of the bleeding — but 
the bleeder.” 

Monsieur, brother of Louis XIV., had an insuperable aver- 
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sioD to the operation, however dexterous might be the operator 
At Marly, while at table with the King, he was visited with 
such ominous symptoms, that Eochou, the first physician of 
the court, said — “ You are threatened with apoplexy, and you 
cannot bo too soon blooded/’ 

But the advice was not acted on, though the King entreated 
that it might be complied with. 

“You will find,” said Louis, “what your obstinacy will 
cost you. We shall be aw^oke some of these nights to be told 
that you are dead.” 

Tlie royal prediction, though not fulfilled to the letter, soon 
proved substantially true. After a gay su]jj)er at St Cloud, 
Monsieur, just as lie was about to retire to bed, quitted the 
world. Jle was asking M. de A'^eiitadour for a glass of a 
liqueur sept hiniliy the Duke of Savoy, wdien he dropped down 
dead. Anyhow Monsieur went out of tliis life thinking of 
something nice. The ]\Iarquis of Hertford, with all his 
deliberation, could not do more. 

The excess to which the practice of venesection was carried 
in the Ja.st century is almost beyond belief. The Mercure de 
France ( \pril, 1728, and Decembt r, 1729) gives Ibe particu- 
lars of the illness of a woman named Gignault. Slie was aged 
21 years, was the wife of an hussar, and resided at St Sauge, 
a town of the Nivernois. Under the direction of Monsieur 
Thevcncau, Soignenr do Palrncry, M.D., of St Sauge, she was 
bled three thousand niue hundred and four times in nine 
months (/. e. from the Glh of September, 1726, to the 3rd of 
.June, 1727). By th(’- 15th of July, in the same year, the 
bleedings numbered four thousand five hundred and fifty-five. 
J"^om the (Jth of September, 1726, to tlie 1st of December, 
1729, the blood-lettings amounted to twTTity-six thousand two 
hundred and thirty. Did this really occur? Or was the 
editor of the Mercure de France the original Baron Mun- 
chausen ? f 

Such an account as the above ranges us on the side of the 
German physician, wlv» ]) 0 titioncd that the use of the lancet 
inigh. be made penal. Garth’s epigram runs: — 

“ Liko a pert skiillcr, one physician plies, 

And all liis art and all his skill ho tries ; 

But two ])hy!siuiaiis, like a pair of oars, 

Coiiihat yoii faster to the Stjgiaii hhoros.” 

It wottld,^ however, he difficult to imagine a quicker method 
to destroy human life than that pursued by Monsieur Theve- 
neau, A second adviser could hardly have accelerated his 
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movements, or increased liis determination not to leave his re- 
duced patient a chance of recovery. 

“A rascal,’* exclaimed a stout, asthmatic old gentleman, to 
a well-dressed stranger on llolborn Kill — “ a rascal lias stolen 
iny hat. 1 tried to overtake him — and I’m — so —out of breath 
— I can’t stir another inch.” The stranger eyed the old gen- 
tleman, who was panting and gasping for hard life, and then 
pleasantly observing, “Then I’m hanged, old boy, if L don’t 
have your wig,” scampered off, leaving his victim bald as a 
baby. M. Tbevoneau was the two thieves in one. He first 
brought his victim to a state of holplossm^ss, and then “ carried 
out his little system.” It would bo dillicult to assign a proper 
punishment to such a stupid destroyer of human life. Por- 
nierly, in the duchy of Wurtianberg, the public cxecntioiicr, after 
having sent out of the w^orld a certain number of his fellow- 
creatures, was dignified with the degree of doctor of physic. 
It would not be otherwise than Avell to confer on such murder- 
ous physicians as M. Theveueaii the honorary i*ank of luuignian 
extraordinary. 

The incomes that have been realized by blood-letting alone 
are not less than those which, in the present day, are n^alized 
by the administration of chloroform. An eminent phlehotom- 
ist, not very many years since, made a thousand per annum 
by the lancet. 

About blood-letting — by the lancet, leeches, and cupping 
(or iooTiwy, as it was called in Elizabeth’s days, and much later) 
— the curious can obtain many interesting particulars in our 
old friend Eulleyn’s works. 

To open a vein has for several generations been looked on 
as beneath the dignity of the leading professors of mediciuo or 
surgery. In some cases phlebotomy w^as practised as a sort of 
specialty by surgeons of recognised character: hut generally, 
at the close of the last century, it was left, as a branch of prac- 
[tice, in the hands of the apothecary. The occasions on which 
physicians have of late years used the lancet are so few, that 
it is almost a contribution to medical gossip to bring up a new 
instance. One of the more recent cases of a notability being 
let blood by a physician, was when Sir Lucas Pepys, on Oct. 
2, 1806, bled the Princess of Wales On that day, as hei* Royal 
Highness was proceeding toNorbury Park, to visit Mr IjocIvc, 
in a barouche drawn by four horses, the carriage was upsi‘fc at 
Leathcrhead. Of the two ladies who accompanied the Prin- 
cess, one (Lady Sheffield) escaped without a bruise, but the 
other (Miss Oholmondley) was thrown to the ground and killed 
on the spot. The injuries sustained by the , Princess wore very 
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slight, but Sir Lucas Popys, who luckily happened to be in tba 
neighbourhood at the tinioot* tlie accident, bled her on. his own 
responsibility, and with bis own hand. 


CITAFrEll Xlir. 


RICIT.V.ni> IIKAI). 


'^/’ observed Samuel Johnson, ‘‘ lived more in the 
''uieiVr sent ^ man.” 

broati tiiaii almoou , 

UiKpiestionably the lot of Jliehard iNU^iaSS?^ an enviable 
one. Without any high advantages oT birth or 

aristocratic connection, he achieved a European popu^iy^j 
and in the capital of his own country had a social position thau’ 
has been surpassed by no member of Ids ])rofession. ’.ro the 
sunshine in which Mead basked, the lexicographer contributed 
a tew rays; for when James puhlislu'd his Medicinal Liction- 
ary, the predatory letter to Mead, allixed to the work, was com- 
posed by Johnson in his most felicitous stylo. 

“ Sir,— That the Medicinal Dictionary is dedicated to yon, 
is to bo imputed only to your reputation for superior skill in 
those seienccs which I liavo endeavoured to explain and toj 
facilitate; and you are, tht?rcforo, to eonsider the address, ifiti 
be agreeable to yoii, as one of the rewards of merit; and, if- 
oihorwise, as one of the. inconveniences of eminence. j 

“ llowi'ver you shall receive it, my design eaniiot he disap-f 
pointed; because this public: appeal to your judgment wdlll 
show that I do not found my hopes of ajiprobatioii upon the I 
ignorance of my readers, and that 1 fear his censure least | 
whose knowleilgo is the most extensive. I ar'jsir, your most 
obedient humble serve -.r, — Jt. James.” / 

Bi t the suiislniio did not come to Mead. ; Tie attracted it. 1 
Polished, courtly, admit, and of an equable ^ emper, be seemed 
pleased with everybody, and so madij ^erybody pleased with 
him. Throughout life he was a Whig^tanneh and unswerv- 
ing, notwithstanding the charges broiigBfe'iigainst him by ob- 
scure enemies of being a lake- warm supporter of the constitu- 
tional, anii i|, subservient worshipper of the monarchical, party. 
And yet tiis mtiiuate friends were of the adverse faction. The 
overbeaniig, insolent, prejudiced Eadclilfe forgave him his 
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scholarship and politics, and did his utmost to advance his in- 
terests. 

Mead’s hiinily' was a respectable one in Dnckinghamshire. 
His father was a tlieological writer, and one ot* tho two minis- 
- ters of Stepney, but w'as ejected from his ])refermeut for non- 
conformity on the 21:th of August, 1G02. Fortunately the dis- 
possessed clerk had a private fortune on wliich to maintain his 
fifteen children, of whom Eiehard, the eleventh, w^as born on 
tho eleventh of August, 1G73. The first years of Richard’s 
life were spent at Stepney, wdiere the ltev. Matthew Mead con- 
tinued to minivster to a nonconformist congregation, keeping in 
house Mr John iSTesbitt, afterwards a conspicuous noncon- 
formist minister, as tutor to his children. In 1GS3 or 1G8I, it 
being suspected that Mr Mead was concerned in. certain de- 
signs against the goveniment, tho woi'thy man had to quit his 
flock and escape from tho emissaries of power to Jiolland. 
During the fatht'r’s resilience abroad, Kicliard was sent to a 
classical school kept in Clerkimwell (^lose, by the nonconform- 
ist, Thomas Singleton, who had formerly been second master 
of Eton. It was under tin’s gentleman’s tuition that tlm boy 
acquired a sound aiid l Ateusivc knowledge of Latin and (Ireek. 
Jn IGOO ho went to lUnvht; and after studying there for 
three y(‘ars, proceeded to Leyden, where he studied botany and 
phy.sic. iris academical studies concluded, ho travelled with 
David PolhiJl and Dr Thomas Pellet, afterwards Pr(?sidont of 
the College of Ph\ sieians, through Italy, stopping at Florence, 
Padua, Naples, aud Rome. In the middle of IG9G he returned 
to liondon, with stor<*s of information, refined manners, and a 
degree of Doctor of l^hilosopliy and Physic, conferred on him 
f.t Padua, on the sixteenth of zVugust, 1005. Settling at Step- 
w, and uniting himself closely wuth tho nonconformists, he 
cuenmneed the practice of his profession, in xvhich he rapidly 
advaiiceil to success. On the ninth of May, 1703, before ho 
was thirty ye<.:s of age, he was chosen physician of St Thomas’s 
Hospital, in Southwark. Ou obtaining this preferment he 
took a house in Cnitched Friars, and year by year increased 
the sphi?ro of his operations. In 1711 ho moved to Austin 
Friars, to tho house just vacated by the death of Dr 
The consequences of this step taught him the value, to a rising 
doctor, of a house with a good reputation. Many of Howe’s 
Jpatieuts had got into a habit of coming to the house as much 
I as to the physician, and Mead W'as only too glad to feel their 
pulses and flatter them into good humour, sound health, and 
the laudable custom of paying double fees. lie was appointed 
Lecturer on Anatomy to the Company of Barbers and Surgeons. 
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his Wmsclf well before the public, as an author, with 

his Mecliantcal Account of Poisons,” published in 1702 • 
and his treatise (1701), «De Jmperio Solis et Lun® in ci’ 
Cf TT’ *^*1 oriundis.” lie beeaine a mem. 

dbdoin^f received his M.D. 

'■'“p 

It has already been stated bow Itadelific en.Mffcd to iiitro- 

iTh SV" Anie”was on h^r 

smmnnnn i physician was of importance enough to be 

summoned to tbo couch of dyin- royalty. The physicians 

ihey airhunv‘'‘^'r <J>*ocn were afraid to say what 

J Jacobilea wanted to e:aiii time to onah 

"'‘u 'Vf! n* 

tlio Jranoveriaiis ® 

slops ioi' quietly securing the succession <lesired. 
Mead, however, was too earnest a Whig wliut he 

believed to bo tlio true interests of the country"' 
siderationsof the private advantagethat iniglit be derivuu cur- 
rying favoui'with the Tory magnates, who, hovering about 
Court, were debating how they could best make their game. Pos • 
sibly his hopes omboldoiied him to speak the truth. Anyhow, he 
declared, mi his lirst visit, tliat the cpieeii would not live an hour. 
Charles Ford, writijig to Swift, said, “This morning when I 
went there before n ijie, they told me she was just expiring. That 
account continued above three hours, and a report was carried 
to town that she was actually dead. She was not prayed for 
even in her own chapel at St James’s ; and, what is more in’- 
famous (!) stocks aro.-o three per cent, upon it in the city, 
lief >rc 1 came away, she had recovered a warmth in her breast 
and one of her arum ; and all the doctors agreed she would, 
in all probability, hold out till to-morrow — except Mead^ who 
pronounced, several hours before, she could not live two minutes, 
and seems uneasy it did not happen so'^ This v/as tlie tone 
universally adopted by the JacoMtes. According to them, 
poor Queen Anne h.ad liard measure dealt out to her by her 
physicians *, — the Tory Jhidcliffe negatively murdered her by 
not '“’aving her ; the Whig Mead earnestly desired her death. 
Certainly the Jacobites had no reason to speak well of Mead, 
for the ready courage with which he stated the (pteeii’s demise 
to be at hand gave a disastrous blow to their case, and did 
niudi to seat (ieorge I. quietly on the throne. Lliss Strick- 
lana obs^ves, It has always'been considered that the prompt 
boldness of this political physician (/. e. INlead) occasioned the 
peaceable proclauiation of George 1. The queen’s demise in 
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one hour was confidently predicted by her Whig doctor, lie 
was often taunted afterwards with the chngrin his countenance 
Expressed wlien the royal patient, on being again blooded, re- 
covered her speech and senses.” 

On the death of lladcliffe, the best part of his enipire de- 
scended to Alead, who, having already reaped the benefit of 
occupying the nest which Howe vacated at the summons* of 
death, wisely resolved to take possession of lladclifte’s vacated 
mansion in Bloomsbury Square. This removal from Austin 
Friars to the more fashionable quarter of town was efiected 
without delay. Indeed, lladcliffe was not buried when IMead en- 
tered his house. As his practice lay now more in the West than 
the East end of town, the prosperous physician resigned his ap- 
pointment at St Thomas’s, and, receiving the thanks of the 
grand committee for his services, was presented wdth the statF 
of a governor of the charity. Badclille’s practice and house 
were not the only possessions of that sagacious practitioner 
which Mead contrived to acquire. Into his hands also passed 
the doctor’s gold-lieaded cane of ollice. This wand became 
the property successively of Eadeliile, Askew, Pitcairn, and 
Baillie, the arms of all which celebrated p])ysicians are en- 
graved on its head. On the death of Hr Jlaillio, Mrs Baillie 
presented the cane, as an interesting prolessiojial relic, to the 
College of Physicians, in the library of which august and 
learned body it is now preserved. Some years since the late 
respected Hr Macmichacl made the adventures of this 
stick the subject of an agreeable little book, which was publish- 
ed under the title of The Gold-Headed Cane.” 

The largest income Meaid ever made in one year was £7000. 
For several years he received between £5000 and £0000 per 
annum. AVhen the great depreciation of the currency is 
taken into account, one may aflirm, with little fear of contra- 
diction, that no living physician is at the present time earning 
as much. IMead, however, made his income without any avari- 
cious or stingy practices. In every respect he displayed that 
generosity which has for generatious been the glorious distinc- 
tion of his profession. At home his fee was a guinea. AVhen 
he visited a patient of good rank and condition, in consultation 
or otherwise, he expected to have two guineas, or even more. 
But to the apothecaries who waited on him at his coffee-houses, 
he charged (like lladclifle) only lialf-a-guiriea for prescrip- 
tions, written without seeing the patient. His evening coffee- 
house was Batson’s, frequented by the profession even down 
to Sir AVilliam Blizard; and in the forenoons be received apo- 
thecaries at Tom’s, near Covent Garden. In Mead’s time the 
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clergy, as a body, were unable to pay the demands which pro- 
fessional etiquette would have required the physician to mak^. 
on them if he had any. It is still the humane custom of phy-; 
sicians and eminent surgeons not to accept fees from curates, 
half-pay officers in the army and navy, and men of letters ; and 
no one has more reason than the writer of these pages to feel 
grateful for the delicacy with which they act on this rule, and 
the benevolent zeal with which they seem anxious to drown 
the sense of obligation (which a gratuitous ])atient necessarily 
experiences) in increased attention and kindness, as if their 
good deeds were a peculiar source of pleasure to themselves. 

But in the last century the beneficed clergy were in a very 
different pecuniary condition from that wdiicli they at present 
enjoy. Till the Tithe Communication Act passed, the parson 
(unless he was a sharp man of business, shrewd and unscru- 
])ulous as a horse-jobber, and ready to have an nn intermittent 
w'ar with his parishioners) never received anything like what 
he Avas entitled to of the produce of the land. Often he did 
not get half his dues ; and even when he did obtain a fair tithe, 
liis r('ceij)ts were small compared with what his successor in 
the present generation has from the same source. Agriculture 
was then in such a backward state, and land was so ill-culti- 
vated, that the rector of a large parish of good land w'as justly 
entitled only to a sum that a modem rent-charge holder would 
regard Avith ])ainful surprise if told that he might take no- 
thing more for his share in the fruits of the earth. The 
heneliccd clergy were a comparatively poor body. The curate 
pcrha])s Avas not in a Avorse state than he is in now, for the 
simple reason that a worse can hardly be. To add to the im- 
poverished appearance of the clerical profession, there existed 
in every capital and country town the luckless nonconforming 
clergy, bereft of the emoluments of their vocation, and often 
reduced to a condition scarcely — if at all — ^I'einovcd from beg- 
ging. The title of lievcremd was still affixed to their names — 
their costume aams still that of their order — and by large masses 
of the people they a\‘ ro regarded Avith more reverence and 
affecti 'll than the well-fed Vicars of Bray, who, Avith mealy 
mouths and clastic consciences, saw only the butter on one 
side of their bread, and nut the dirt on the other. Archbishop 
tSanci oft died on his little farm in Suffolk, having for years 
subsisted on about fifty pounds a-year. When such was the 
fate of an Archbishop of Canterbury, tlie straits to which the 
cjeci:ed vicars or disabled curates AA’'ere brought can be imagined 
— but scarcely described. In the great towns these unfor- 
tunate gentlemen swarmed, gaining a wretched subsistence as 
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> ushers in schools, tutors, secretaries — not unfrequently as 
V domestic servants. 

In such a condition of tho established church, the rule of 
';;never taking money from “ the clotli ’* was almost invariably 
observed by the members of the medical profession. 

Mead once — and only once — departed from this rule. IMr 
^ Robert Leake, a fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge, called 
on the doctor and sought his advice. The patient’s ill -health 
had been in a great degree effected by doctoring himself — that 
is, exhibiting, according to his own notions of medical practice, 
some of Dr Cheyrie’s prescriptions, 

“ Do as I tell you,” said Mead, “ and I’ll sot you up 
again.” 

For a time Leake cheerfully obeyed ; but soon— although 
his case was progressing most favourably — he had the bad 
taste to suggest that a recurrence to some of Cheyne’s pre- 
scriptions w’ould be advisable. Mead, of course, was not pleased 
with such folly, but continued his attendance till bis pa- 
tient’s health was restored. Leake then went through the 
form of asking to what amount he was in the physician’s debt, 

** Sir,” answered Alead, “ I have never yet, in the whole 
course of rny practice, taken or demaiichul the least fee from 
any clergyman ; but, since you have been pleased, contrary 
to what I have met with in any other gentleman of your pro- 
fession, to prescribe to me rather than follow my proscriptions, 
W'hen you had committed the care of your recovery to my skill 
and trust, you must not take it amiss, nor will, 1 hope, think 
it unfair, if I demand ten guineas of you.” 

With much reluctance, and a wry lace, Lealto ])aid tho 
money, but tlic doctor subsequently returned him more than 
half of it. 

Of course Mead did not gain the prize of his profession 
without a few rough contests with competitors in the race of 
honour. Woodward, the Professor of Physic at the Gresham 
College, attacked him with bitterness in his “ State of Physic 
and Diseases,” and made himself even more obnoxious ii/liis 
personal demeanour to him in public. Some insult offered 
to him by Woodward so infuriated Mead, that the latter drew 
, his sword and ordered his adversary to defend himself. The 
duel terminated in Mead’s favour, as far as martial prow(‘Ss was 
concern6*d, for he disarmed Woodward and ordered him to beg 
for his life. 

“Never, till I am your patient,” answered Woodward, 
happily. 

The memory of this iEscuIapian battle is preserved in an 
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cnj^raving in Ward’s “Lives of the Gresham Professors.” The 
picture is a view of Gresham Street College, with a gateway 
entering from Broad Street, marked 25, within which Wood- 
ward is represented as kneeling and submissively yielding his 
STvord to ]\lead. AV'ard was one of IN lead’s warmest friends, 
and certainly on this occasion displayed his friendship in a 
very graceful and effective manner. 

The doctor would gladly have never had to deal with a 
more dangerous antagonist than Woodward; but the time 
came wlien he had to run for safety, and that too from a 
woman. He was in attendance by the bed-side of the I3\ike 
of INIarlborongh, who was suffering from indisposition, when 
her Grace — the celebrated Sarah — flew intnj a violent rage at 
apme remark wdilch the physician had dared to make. She 
even threatened him wdtli personal chastisement, and was 
proceeding to carry out her menaces, when IVlead, recogniz- 
ing the peril of his position, turned and fled from the room. 
The duchess ran after him, and, pursuing him down the 
grand staircase, vowed she would ])ull off his wig, and dash it 
in his face. The doctor luckily was a better runner than her 
Grace, and escaped. 

Envy is the shadow of success, and detraction is the echo 
of its voice. A host of pamphleteers, with just courage 
enough to print lies, to Avhich they had not the spirit to affiy their 
obscure names, liissed their malignity at the fortunate doctor. 
The members of the Eacnlty, accustomed though they are to 
llu» jealousu's and animosities wliieb are important iinder-cur- 
rents in every frat(?rnity, \voiild in these days scarcely credit 
the accounts Avhich ci uld ho given of the coarseness andhase- 
lu'ss of the anonymous rascals who lampooned INtead. It is 
painful to know that some of the worst oflenders Avere them- 
selves physicians. In 1722, appeared “ The Art of getting, 
into Pi’jK'ticc in Physick, here at present in London. In a 
letter to that very ingiMiious and most learned Physician 
(Lately come to Town), J)r Timothy Yanlnistle, M.D. — A.B. 
0.,” the writer of this safirc attributes io the dead Badcliffe 
tho prartices to Avhi'-h llannes was accused of having resort- 
ed. “Thus the famous Jv fe, ’tis said, on his first arrival, 

had lialf tlu' porters in town employed to call for him at all 
the coflec-Iiouses and ])ub]ic places, so that his name might 
he known.” The sling of the publication, the authorship of 
which by a strange error has been attributed to Mead, is 
throughout direct'd at him. It is more than suggested that 
he, to creep up into ])ractice, had associated in early life with 
“ women, midvrives, nurses, and apothecaries,” and that he 
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trad interested motives for being very gentle “in taking fec'S 
of the clergy, of whatsoever sect or opinion.’* Here is a stab 
that the reader of the foregoing pages can appreciate : “As to 
Nostrums, I cannot much encourage you to trade in these if 
you would propose to get universal business ; for though they 
may serve to make you known at first, particularly in such a 
way, yet it will not promote general business, but on the 
contrary. I ralher therefore would advise you to court, flatter, 
and chime in with the chief in l^lay, and luckily a noted ‘practi- 
tioner should drop, do you he as sure and ready to yet into his 
house as he is into his coflin,^* 

Alore scandal of this sort may be found in “ An account 
of a tSlrange and AVonderful Dream. Dedicati'd to Doctor 
M — d,** published 1719. It is insinuated in the dream that 
his Latin writings were not his own composition. ^J’he trou- 
bles of his domestic life are dragged before the public. “ It 
unluckily happen’d that, just as Miilso discovered his wife’s 
intrigues, his efiecis were seized on by his creditors, liis chariot 
and horses were sold, and he himself reduced to tlie state of a 
foot-quack. In this condition he had continued to this day, 
had he not been retrieved from jioverty and contenijit by tlie 
recommendation of a physician of great note. Upon this he 
spruced u[), looked gay, roll’d about in a chariot. At this 
time he fell ill of the scribendi cacoethes, and, by the lielp of 
two mathematicians and an usher, was delivered of a book in 
a learned language.” 

j\lead did not long occupy Kadclifie’s house in Blooms- 
bury Square. In 1719 lui moved to the ituposing resideuee 
in Ormond Street, to which in 17»‘12 he added a gallery for 
the accommodation of his library and museum. 

Of Mead’s various contributions to medical literature it is 
of course not the province of ibis w^ork to speak critically. 
The Medica Sacra is a literary curiosity, and so is the doctor’s 
paper published in 1735, in which he recommends a compound 
of pepper and lichen cinereus terresb is as a specific against 
the bite of a mad dog. Dumpier, the traveller, used this 
lichen for the same purpose. The reader ne(‘d not })e remind- 
ed of the popularity attained by this antidote, dividing the 
public favour, as it did, with Dr JaJuos’s Tarpeth Mineral, and 
the Musk and Cinnabar, 

Alead was married twice, llis first wife was lluth jMarsh, 
the daughter of a pious London tradesman. She died in 
1719, twenty years after her marriage, leaving behind her four 
children — three daughters, who all married well, and one son, 
"William Mead. If any reliance is to be placed on the state- 
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ments of the lampoon writers, the doctor was by no means 
fortunate in this union. lie married, however, a second time 
— taking for his bride, when he was more than fifty years old,> 
Anne, the daughter of Sir Howland Alston, of Odell, a Bed- 
fordshire baronet. 

One of the pleasant episodes in Mead’s life is his conduct 
towards his dear friend and political antagonist, Ereind — the 
Jacobite physician, and Member of Parliament for Launces- 
ton. On suspicion of being concerned in (he Atterbury plot, 
Ereind was committed to the Tower. During his confine- 
ment, that lasted some months, ho employed himself calmly 
on the composition of a Latin letter, “On certain kinds of 
Small-Pox,” and the “History of Physio, from the time of 
Galon to the Commencement of the Sixteenth Century.” 
Mead busied himself to obtain his friend’s rel(‘a8e ; and, being 
called to ftftond Sir Hohert Walpole, pleaded so forcibly for 
the prisoner, that the minister alloAved him to be discharged 
on bail — his sureties being Dr Mead, Dr H.ulse, Dr T^evet, 
and Dr Ifale. To celebrate the termination of Ereind’s cap- 
tivity, Mead called together on a sudden a large party in Or- 
mond Street, composed of men of all shades of opinion. Just 
as Ereind was about to take his leave for his own residence in 
Albemarle Street, accompanied by Arbuthnot, who resided in 
Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, j\Iead took him aside into 
a private room, and presented him ■with a ease containing the 
fees he had received from the Tory doctor’s patients during 
his imprisonment. They amounted to no less than five thou- 
sand guineas. 

INlcad’s style of living was very liberal. Erom the outset 
to the close of his career ho was the companion of men whom 
it was an honour to treat hospitably. He w^as the friend of 
Pope, NcAvton, and Bentley. TIis doors wxre always open to 
every visitor who came from a foreign country to these shores, 
Avith any claim wliatcvcr on the goodwill of society. To 
be at the same time a patron of the arts, and a liberal enter- 
tainer of many guests, demands no ordinary expenditure. 
Mead died compr!rali\ely poor. The sale of his library, pic- 
tures, statues, and curiosities, realized about £10,000, and be 
ban othm* projierty amounting to about £35,000; but, after 
the payment of his debts, not more than £20,000 remained to 
be divided amongst his four children. His only son, how- 
ev(T, was amply provided for, having entered into the posses- 
sica of £30^000 under will of Dr Mead’s unmarried brother 
Samuel, an eminent barrister, and a Commissioner of the 
Customs. 
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Portuuate beyond fortunate men, Mead had the great 
misfortune of living too long. ITis sight failed, and his |)o\v- 
ers underwent tiiat gradual decay which is the saddest of all 
possible conclusions to a vigorous and digniiied cvistence. 
Stories might be ferreted up of the indignities to which he 
Submitted at the hands of a domineering valet. Long, how- 
ever, before he sunk into second childhood, he excited the ri- 
dicule of the town by his vanity, and absurd pretensions to be 
a lady-killer. The extravagances of his amorous senility 
were whispered about ; and, eventually, some hatidul fellow 
seized liold of the unpleasant rumours, and published them in 
a scandalous novelette, called “ The Cornutor of Seventy-five ; 
being a genuine narrative of the Life, Adventures, and 
Amours of Don Ricardo ILmeywatcr^ Fellow of the Iloyal 
College of Physicians at Madrid, Salamanca, and Toledo, and 
President of the Academy of Sciences in Lapland ; contain- 
ing. amongst other most diverting particulars, liis intrigue 

with Donna Maria W s, of Via Viriculosa~ffw^/iV«7, Fetlor 

Lane — in the city of Madrid. Written, originally, in Span- 
ish, by the x\uthor of Don Quixot, and translated into Eng- 
lish by a Graduate of the College of Mecca, in Arabia.” The 
“Pueila fabri,” as Greonliold dosiguates the damsel 'who 
wanned the doctor’s aged heart, was the daughter of a black- 
smith in Fetter Lane ; and to please her, Mead — long ])ast 
threescore years and ten — went to l^iris, and learnt damnng, 
under Dupre, giving as an excuse that his health needed ac- 
tive muscular exercise. 

Dr IMead died on February IG, 1754, in his eighty-first 
year. He was burled in the Temple Church, by the side of 
his brother Samuel. His memory has been honoured with 
busts and inscriptions — in Westminster Abbey, and the Col- 
lege of Physicians. 

Mead was not the first of his name to enter the medical 
profession. William George Meade was an eminent physi- 
cian at Tunbridge Wells ; and dying there on the 4th of No- 
vember, 1G52, was buried at Ware, in Hertfordshire. This 
gentleman left £5 a-year for ever to the poor ; but he is more 
remarkable for longevity than generosity. He died at the 
extraordinary age of llS years and nine months. This is one 
of the most astonishing instances of longevity on record. Old 
Parr, dying at 1»52 years of age, exceeded it only by 4 years. 
The celebrated Countess Desmond was some years more than 
140 at the time of her death. Henry Bead, minister of 
^'Hardwicke, Co. Northampton, numbered only 132 years ; and 
‘ the Lancashire woman (the Cricket of the Hedge) did not out- 
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live her 141st year. But all these ages become insignificant 
when put by the side of the 169 years to which Henry Jen-^ 
kins protracted his earthly sojourn. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

IM:AOTNa.TI03T as a remedial power. 

Astrolooy, alchemy, the once general belief in the healing 
effects of the royal touch, the use of charms and amulets, and 
mesmerism, are only various exhibitions of one superstition, 
having for their essence the same little grain of truth, and for 
their outward expression different forms of error. Discon- 
nected as they appear at first sight, a brief examination dis- 
covers the common features which prove them to be of one 
family. By turns they have — each of thorn — given humiliating 
evidence of the irrational extravagances that reasoning crea- 
tures are capable of committing; and each of them, also, has 
conferred some benefits on mankind. The gibberish of Q-eber, 
and the alchemists who preceded and followed him, led to the 
study of chemistry, the utility and importance of which science 
we have only begun rightly to appreciate; and a curiosity 
about the foolisiim'ss of astrology led Sir Isaac Newton to his 
astronomical inquiries. Lord Bacon says — “The sous of 
chemistry, while they are busy seeking the hidden gold— 
whether real or not — have by turning over and trying, brought 
much profit and convenience to mankind.” And if the delu- 
sions of talismans, amulets, and charms, and the impostures of 
Mosiner, have had no greater consequences, they have at least 
afforded, to the observant and reflective, much valuable instruc- 
tion with regard to the constitution of the liumau mind. 

In the history *'f these superstitions we have to consider 
the universal faith which men in all ages have entertained in 
planetary inllucnce, and which, so long as day and night, jind 
the moon and tides endure, few will be foujid so ignorant or so 
insensible as to question. The grand end of alchemy was to 
transmute the base metals into gold ; and it proposed to achieve 
this by obtaining possession of the different fires transmitted 
by the heavenly bodies to our planet, and subjecting, according 
to 0 mysterious system, the comparatively worthless substance#^ 
of the mineral world to the forces of these fires. . ^ 
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Now,” says Paracelsus, in his “ Secrets of Alcliemy,” 
“we come to speake of a manifold spirit or fire, which is llie 
Cause of variety and diversity of creatures, so tiiat there cannot 
one be found right like another, and the same in every part ; 
as it may be seen in metals, of wdiich there is none winch hath 
another like itself ; the Sun produceth his gold ; the Moon 
produceth another metal far different, to wit, silver; Mam 
another, that is to say, iron ; Jupiter produceth another kind of 
metal, to wit, tin : Venus another, w^hich is copper ; and Saturn 
another kind, that is to say, lead : so that they are all unlike, 
and several one from another ; the same appeareth to be as 
well amongst men as all other creatures, the cause whereof is 

the multiplicity of fire Wliere 

there is no great mixture of the elements, the Sun bringetli 
forth ; where it is a little more thick, the Moon ; w here more 
gross, Venus ; and thus, according to the diversity of mixtures, 
are produced divers metals ; so that no metal appeared in the 
same mine like another.” 

This, which is an extract from Turner’s translation of 
Paracelsus’s “Secrets of Alchemy” (pnblislied in 1055), may 
be taken as a lair sample of the jargon of alchemy. 

The same faith in planetary influence ivas the grand feature 
of astrology, which regarded all natural phenoiiuma as tho 
effects of the stars acting upon the earth. Diseases of all kinds 
were referable to the heavenly bodies ; and so, also, ivcre tho 
properties of those herbs or other objects which were believed 
in as remedial agents. In ancient medicine pharmacy was at 
one period only the application of the dreams of astrology to 
the vegetable world. The herb which put an ague or mail ness 
to flight, did so by reason of a mystic power imparted to it by 
a particular constellation, the ouf ward signs of wdiich quality 
were to be found in its colour or asjxjct. Indeed, it was not 
enough that “ a simple,” impregnated wdth curative power by 
heavenly beams, should be culled ; but it had to bo culled at a 
particular period of the year, at a particular day of tho month, 
even at a particular hour, when the irradiating source of its 
efficacy ivas supposed to be affecting it with a peculiar force ; 
and, moreover, it had to be removed from the ground or tho 
stem on which it grew with a particular instrument or gesiuro 
of the body — a disregard of which forma would Imo obviated 
the kindly influence of the particular star, without wijose 
.benignant aid the physician and the drug were alike powerless. 

Med cal practitioners smile now at the mention of these 
absurdities. But many of them are ignorant that they, in 
their daily practice, help to perpetuate th^ observance of one 
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of these ridiculed forms. The sign which every member of the 
Paculty puts before his prescriptions, and which is very geni- 
ally interpreted as an abbreviation for HecipCj is but the 
astrological symbol of Jupiter. 1 ^. 1 . 

It was on this principle that a belief became prevalent tlmt 
certain objects, either of natural formation or constructed, by 
the instruments of art, had the power of counteracting noxious 
agents. An intimate connection was supposed to exist between 
the form or colour of an external substance and the use to 
which it ought to be put. Kcd objects had a mysterious influ- 
enco on iutlaminatory diseases; and yellow ones had a similar 
power on those who were discoloured with jaundice. Edward 
JI’s phYsician, John of Gaddesden, informs us, “When the 
von orthercnow-'""'''‘:V-^"'"' »^"ngland lay sick of the small-pox, 

^ ? k rare evcrjtlimg roufe be of a red 

colour, ' succeeded so completely Prince w^as 

restored to perfect health without a vestr^^Q of a pustule 
remaining.” Even as late as 1705, this wns put practice to 
the Emperor Erancis I. The earliest talismans were naiuvral 
objects, with a more or less striking external chnractery, ima- ' 
gined to have been impressed upon them by the planets of 
wliose influence they were especially susceptible, and of whose 
virtues they were beyond all other substauces tho recipients, 
The amulet (which differs little from the talisman, save in that 
it must be worn suspended upon tho person it is to protect, 
whereas the talisman might be kept by its fortunate possessor 
locked up in his treasure-house) had a like origin. 

But when once a superstitious regard was paid to the 
external marks of a natural object, it was a short and easy step 
to produce the semblances of tho revered characters by an 
artilicial process, and then bestow on them the reverential 
feoliiig.s which had previously been directed to their originals. 
The ordinary course taken by a superstition in its degradation 
is one wlu re its first sentiment becomes lost to sight, and its 
form is doginaticallv insisted on. It was so in that phase of 
feticism Avhicluonsisled in the blind reliance put on artificial 
talismans and amulets. The original significance of the talis- 
man — the truth \\hicli was embodiLMl in it as the emblem of the 
uu'^een powers that had produced it, in accordance with natur- 
al operations — was forgotten. The rows of lines and scratches, 
and the variegations of its colour, were only thought of; and 
the cunning of man — ever ready to make a god for himself — 
was exerted to improve upon them. In the multitude of new • 
devices came inscriptions of mystic numbers, strange signs, 
agglomeratioad of figures, and scraps from sacred rituals — 
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Abraxas and Abracadabra, and tbo Fi-fo-fara nonsense of the 
later charms. 

, Creatures that were capable of detecting the inibience of 
the planetary system on that portion of JSature which is 
niiquestioiiably affected by it, and of imagining its presence in 
inanimate objects, which, to use cautious language, have never 
been proved by seitmee to be sensible of such a power, of 
, course magnilied its consequences in all that related to the 
human intellect and character. The instant in which a man 
entered the world was regarded as the ono when he was most 
susceptible. Indeed, a babe was looked upon as a piece of 
warm and pliant wax : and the particular planet which was in 
the ascendant when the nurse placed the new child of Adam, 
amongst the people of earth stamped upon it a distinctive 
charactery. To be born under a particular star was then an 
expression that m(\ant sometliing. On the nature oY the star 
it depended whether homunculus, sqiiealiug out its first agonies, 
was to he morose or gentle, pal ient or choliTic, lively or saturn- 
ine, amorous or viudictive — a warrior or a poet — a dreamer or 
a mail of action. 

Laugliiug at the refinements of absurdity at wdiich astrology 
had arrived ni his day, the author of “ J ludibras ” says : — 

“ 'J'horo ’s but the t\nnkUrig of a star 
fiotwocn a man of poace and war ; 

A lliiof and justice, fool and knave, 

A l]ulfing onicer an«l slave ; 

A crafty lawyer and a pickpocket, 

A great philosopher and a block licad ; 

A formal preacher and a player, 

A learned pliy^ician and inanslayer. 

As if men from stars did suck 
Old age, diseases, and ill-luck. 

Wit, folly, honour, aIiIuc, vice, 

Travel and women, trade and dice ; 

And draw, with the first air they breathe, 

Battle and murder, sudden dcatfx. 

Are not those fine commodities 
To be imported from the skies, 

And vended here amongst the rahblo 
For staple goods and warrantable 

Involved in this view of the xini verso w^as the doctrine that 
some exceptional individuals were born far superior to the 
mass of their fellow-creatures. Absurd as astrology was, still, 
its postulates having once been granted, the logic was unassail- 
able which argued that those few on whose birth lucky stars 
bad shone benignantly, had a destiny and an organization dis- 
tinct from those of ordinary mortals. The dicta of modern 
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liberalism, and the Transatlantic dogma that “ all men are by 
nature bornequal,” would have appeared to an orthodox believer 
in this planetary religion nothing better than the ravings of 
madness or impiety. Monarchs ot* men, whatever lowly station 
they at first occupied in life, were exalted above others because 
they possessed a distinctive excellence imparted to them at 
the hour of birth by the silent rulers of the night. It was 
useless to strive against such authority. To contend with it 
would have been to wrestle with the Almighty — ever present 
in his peculiarly favoured creatures. 

llulers being such, it was but natural for their servile 
worshippers to believe them capable of imparting to others, 
by a glance of the eye or a touch of the hand, an infinitesimal 
portion of the virtue that dwelt within them. To be favoured 
witii their smiles was to bask in sunshine amid perfumes. To 
be visited with their frowns wjis to be chilled to the marrow, 
and feel the hail come down like keen arrows from an angry 
sky. To be touched by their robes was to receive new 
vigour. Hence came credence in the miraculous power of 
the imposition of royal, or otherwise sacred bands. Pyrrhus 
and Vespasian cured maladies by the touch of their fingers ; 
and, Jong before and after them, earthly potentates and 
spiritual directors had, both in the East and the West, 
to prove their title to authority by displaying the same 
faculty. 

In our own country more than in any other region of 
Christendom this superstition found supporters. From Ed- 
ward the Confessor down to Queen Anne, who laid her heal- 
ing bands on Samuel Johnson, it flourished ; and it was a rash 
man who, trusting to the blind guidance of human reason, 
dared to rpiestion that manifestation of the divinity which 
encircles kingship. Doubtless the gift of money made to each 
person who was touched did not tend to bring the cure into 
dis-esteem. It can be easily credited that, out of the multi- 
tude who Hocked to the presence of Elizabeth and the Stuart 
kings for the benolit of their miraculous manipulations, there 
weie many shrewd \agabonds who bad more faith in the coin 
than in the touch bestowed upon them. The majority, how- 
ever, it cannot be doubted, were as sincere victims of delu- 
sion as those who, at the close of the last century, believed in 
the etlicacy of metallic tractors, and those who now uncon- 
sciously expose their intellectual infirmity as advocates of 
electro-biology and spirit-rapping. The populace, as a body, 
unhesitatingly believed that their sovereigns possessed this 
faculty as the anointed of the Lord. A story is told of a 
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Papist who, much to his astonishment, was cured of the 
king’s evil by Elizabeth, after her final rupture with the 
court of Borne. 

“ Now I perceive,” cried the man, “ by plain experience, 
that the excommunication against the Queen is of no effect, 
since God hath blessed her with such a gift.” 

Nor would it be wise to suppose that none were benefited 
by the treatment. The eagerness with which the vulgar 
crowd to a sight, and the intense excitement with which 
London mobs witness a royal procession to the houses of 
Parliament, or a Lord Mayor’s pageant on its way from the 
City to Westminster, may afford us some idea of the inspirit- 
ing sensations experienced by a troop of wretches taken 
from their kennels to Whitehall, and brought into personal 
contact w'ith their sovereign — their ideal of grandeur ! Such 
a trip was a stimulus to the nervous system, compared with 
which the shock of a galvanic battery would have been but 
the tickling of a feather. And, over and above this, was the 
influence of imagination, which in many ways may become 
an agent for restoring the tone of the nervous system, and 
so enabling Nature to overcome the obstacles to her healthy 
action. 

Montaigne admirably treated this subject in his essay “Of 
the Force of Imagination;” and his anecdote of the happy 
results derived by an unfortunate nobleman from the use of 
a flat gold plate, graven with celestial figures, must have oc- 
curred to many of his readers who have witnessed the bene- 
ficial effects which are frequently produced by the practices of 
quackcjry. 

“ These apes’ tricks,” says Montaigne, “ Jire the main 
cause of the effect, our fancy being so far seduced as to be- 
lieve that such strange and uncouth formalities must of 
necessity jmocecd from some abstruse science. Their very 
inanity gives them reverence and weight.” 

And old Burton, touching, in his “Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,” on the power of imagination, says, quaintly : — 

“ How can otherwise blear eyes in one man cause the like 
affection in another ? Why doth one man’s yawning make 
another yawn f Why do witches and old women fascinate 
and bewitch children; but, as Wierus, Paracelsus, Cardan, 
Migaldus, Valleriola, Cajsar Vanninus, Campanella, and many 
philosophers think, the forcible imagination of one party 
moves and alters the spirits of the other. Nay more, they 
cause and cure, not only diseases, maladies, and several in- 
firmities by this means, as * Avicenna de Auim. 1. 4, sect. 4/ 
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supposetli ' in parties remote, but move bodies from their- 
places, cause thunder, lightning, tempests ; which opinion 
Alkiudus, Paracelsus, and some others approve of.” 

In this passage Burton touches not only on the effects of 
the imagination, but also on the impression which the nervous 
energy of one person may create upon the nervous sensibility 
of another. That such an impression can be produced, no 
one can question who observes the coTuluet of men in their 
ordinary relations to each other. By whatever term we 
christen it — endeavouring to detine either the cause or its 
effect — wo all concur in admitting that decision of character, 
earnestness of manner, enthusiasm, a commanding aspect, 
a piercing eye, or a strong will, exercise a manifest control 
.j)ver common natures, whether they be acting separately or 
m iuasses. 

Of the men who, without learning, or an ennobling passion 
for truth, or a high purpose of any kind, have, unaided hy 
physical force, commanded the attention and directed tho' 
actions of large numbers of their fellow-creatures, JMesmer is 
perhaps the most remarkable in modern history. But we will 
not speak of him till Ave have paid a few minutes* attention to 
one of his predecessors. 

The most notable forerunner of IMosmor in thlw country 
was Valentine Greatrakes, who, in Charles the Second’s reign, 
performed “ severall niarvaillous cures by the streaking of the 
hands.” He was a gentleman of condition, and, at first, the 
dupe of his own imagination ratlier than a deliberate cliarlatan. 
He was born on the ]4ih of Pebruary, 1G28, on his father’s 
estate of Aflane, in the County of Waterford, and was, on both 
f ides, of more than merely respectable extraction, his father 
being a gentleman of good repute and property, and his 
mother being a daughter of Sir Edward Harris, Knt, a Justice 
of tlie King’s Bench in Ireland. The first years of his school- 
life were passed in the once famous Academy of Lismore • but 
when h(^ had arrived at thirteen years of ago his mother (who 
had become a widow), on the outbreak of tlie rebellion, fled 
with him and his little brothers and sisters to England, where 
tho fugitive family were hospitably entertained by Mr Edmund 
Harris, a gentleman of considerable property, and one of the 
justice’s sons. After concluding his education in the family 
of one John Daniel Getseus, a Iligh-German minister of Stock 
Gabriel, in the County of Devon, Valentine returned to Ireland, 
tlun distracted with tumult and armed rebellion ; and, by pru- 
dently joining the victorious side, re-entered on the possession 
of his father’s estate of Affaue. He served for six years in 
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Cromwell’s forces (from 1650 to 1656) as a lieutenant of the 
Munster Cavalry, under the command of the Earl of Orrery. 
Valentine’s commission was in the earl’s regiment ; and, from 
‘ the time of entering the army till tlie close of his career is 
lost sight of, he seems to have enjoyed the patronage and 
friendship of that nobleman’s family. 

When the Munster horse was disbanded in 1656, Valentine 
retired to Aflaue,and for a period occupied himself as an active 
and influential country gentleman. lie was made Clerk of the 
Peace for the County of Cork, a llegister for Transplantation, 
and a Justice of the Peace. In the performance of the onerous 
duties which, in the then disturbed state of Ireland, these 
offices brought upon him, he gained deserved popularity and 
universal esteem. He was a frank and commanding personage, 
of pleasant manners, gallant bearing, fine figure, and singular- 
ly handsome face. With a hearty and musical voice, and a 
national stock of high animal spirits, he was the delight of all 
festive assemblies, taking his ph^asiire freely, but never to 
excess. Indeed, Valentine w^as a devout man, not aslnuned, in 
his own household, and in his bearing to the outer world, to 

t ^ow that it was his intention to serve the Lord. But, though 
e had all tlie purity of Puritanism, there was in him no taint 
of sectarian rancour or uncharitablencss. When an anonymous 
writer aspersed his reputation, he responded — and no one 
could gainsay his words — with regard to his public career : — 
“ I studied so to acquit myself before God and man in singleness 
and integrity of heart, that, to the comfort of my soul, and 
praise of God that directed me, I can with confidence . say I 
never took bribe nor reward from any man, thougli I had many 
and great ones before me (when 1 was llegister for Trans- 
plantation); nor did I ever connive at or suffer a malefactor to 
go unpunished, if the person were guilty of any notorious 
crime (when I had power), nor did I ever take the fee belong- 
ing to my office, if 1 found the person were injured, or in want ; 
nor did 1 ever commit anyone for his judgment and conscience 
barely, so it led him not to do anything to the disturbance of 
the civil peace of the nation ; nor did 1 take anythiiig for my 
fee when he was discharged — for I bless God he has taken 
away a persecuting spirit from me, who would persuade all 
men to be Protestants, those principles being most consonant 
to Truth and the Word of God, in my judgment, and that pro- 
fession which I have ever been of, and still am. . . . Yet 

(though there were orders from the power that then was, to 
all Justices of the Peace, for Transplanting all Papists that 
would not go to church), I never molested any one that was 
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known or esteemed to be innocent, but suffered them to 
continue in tbe English quarters, and that without preju* 
dice. So that I can truly say, I never injured any man for 
Ilia conscience, conceiving that ought to be informed and not 
enforced.” 

On the Restoration, Yaleniine Oreatrakcs lost his offices, 
and was reduced to the position of a mere private gentleman. 
Jlis estate at Affane was a small one ; but he laboured on it- 
with good results, introducing into his neighbourhood a more 
scientilic system of agriculture than had previously been known 
there, and giving an unprcdecented quantity of employment to 
the poor. Perhaps he missed the excitement of public business, 
and his energies, deprived of the vent they had for many years 
enjoyed, preyed upon his sensitive nature. Anyhow, he 
became the victim of his imagination, which, acting on a mind 
that had been educated in a school of spiritual earnestness and 
superstitious introspection, led him into a series of remarkable 
liallucinations. He first had fits of pensiveness and dejection, 
similar to those which tormented Cromwell ere his genius 
found for itself a more fit field of display than the management 
of a brewery and a few acres of marsh-land. Ere long he had 
an impulse, or a strange persuasion in his own mind (of w^hich 
he was not able to give any rational account to another), which 
did very frequently suggest to him that there was bestowed on 
him the gift of curing the King’s Evil, which for the extraor- 
dinariness of it, he thought fit to conceal for some time, but at 
length communicated to his w’ife, and told her, “ That he did 
verily believe that God had given him the blessing of curing 
the King’s Evil ; for, whether ho were in private or in publick, 
sleeping or waking, still he had the same impulse ; but her 
reply was to him, that she conceived this w’^as a strange ima- 
gination.” Such is his statement. 

Patients either afflicted with King’s Evil, or presumed to be 
so, were iu due course brought before him ; and, on his touching 
them, they recovered. It may be here remarked that in the 
dav s when the Royal Touch w^as believed in as a cure for scro- 
fula, the distinctions between struinoiis and other swellings 
were by no means ascertained even by physicians of repute ; 
ard numbers of those who underwent the manipulation of 
Anointed Rulers were suffering only from aggravated boils and 
common festering sores, from w'hich, as a matter of course, 
nature would in the space of a few weeks have relieved them. 
Doubtless many of Valentine’s patients were suffering, note 
under scrofulous affections, but comparatively innocent 
tumours ; for his cures were rapid, complete, and numerous. 
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A second impulse gave him the power of curing ague ; and a 
third inspiration of celestial aura imparted to lum command, 
under certain conditions, over all human diseases. II is modes 
of operation were various. When an afflicted person was laid 
before him, he usually offered up a prayet to God to help him, 
to make him the humble instrument of divine mercy. And 
invariably when a patient derived benefit from his treatment, 
he exhorted him to offer up his thanks to his Heavenly Father. 
After the initiatory supplication the operator passed his hands 
over the affected part of the sick person’s body, sometimes over 
the skin itself and sometimes over the clothes. The manipula- 
tions varied in muscular force from delicate tickling to violent 
rubbing, according to the nature of the evil spirits by which 
the diseased people w^erc tormented. Greatrakes’s theory of 
disease was the scriptural one : the morbific pow^ir was a devil, 
which had to be expelled from the frame in wdiich it had taken 
shelter. Sometimes the demon was exorcised by a few gentle 
passes ; occasionally it fled at the verbal command of the phy- 
sician, or retreated on being gazed at through tlio eyes of the 
mortal it tormented ; but frequentl}^ the victory was not gained 
till the healer rubbed himself — like the rubber who in our own 
day makes such a large income at Brighton — into m red face 
and a copious perspiration. Henry Stubbe, a famous physician 
in Stratford-upon-Avon, in his “ Miraculous Conformist,” pub- 
lished iu IGGG, gives the following testimony : — 

Proofs that he revives the Ferment of the Blood , — Mr 
Bromley’s brother, of Upton upon Severne, after a long quar- 
tane Ague, had by a Metastasis of the Disease such a chilncsse 
in the habit of the body, that no clothes could possibly wanne 
him; he wore upon his head many spiced caps, and tenne 

E ounds weight of linnen on his head. Mr Greatarick stripped 
im, and rubbed him all over, and immediately he sweat, and 
was hot all over, so as that the bath never heated up as did the 
hand of Mr Greatarick’s ; this was his own expression. But 
Mr Greatarick causing him to cast off all that multitude of 
caps and cloaths, it was supposed that it frustrated the happy 
effect, for he felt the recourse of his disease iu some parts 
rendered the cure? suspicious. But as often as Mr Greatarick 
came and rubbed him he would be all in a flame againo for 
half-an-hour: the experimeut whereof was frequently practised 
for five or six dayes at Ilagly.” 

Greatrakes himself also speaks of his more violent curative 
exertions making him very hot. But it was only occasionally 
that he had to labour so vehemently. His eye, the glance of 
which had a fascinating effect on people of a nervous organiza- 
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tion, and liis fantastic ticklings, usnalljr produced all the results 
required by his mode of treatment. 

The fame of the healer spread far and wide. Not only from 
the most secluded parts of Ireland, but from civilized England^ 
the lame and blind, the deaf, dumb, and diseased, made pilgrim- 
ages to the Squire of Alfane. 11 is stable, barn, and malt-house 
were crowded with wretches imploring his aid. The demands 
upon bis time were so very many and groat, that ho set apart 
three days in the week for the reception of patients ; and on 
those days, from six in the morning till six in the evening, he 
ministered to his wretched clients, lie took no fee but grati- 
tude on the ])art of those he benefited, and a cheering sense that 
he was fulfilling the commands of the founder of his religion. 
The Dean of Lismore cited him to appf‘ar before the ecclesias- 
tical court, and render an account of bis proceedings. He 
went, and on being asked if he had worked any cures, replied 
to the cojirt that they might come to his house and see. The 
judge aakerl if he had a licence to practise from the ordinary of 
tlie diocese ; and lie replied that he knew ot‘ no haw which pro- 
hibited any man from doing what good he could to others. He 
was, however, commanded by the court not to lay his hands 
again on the sick, until he had obtained the Ordinary’s licence 
to do so. He ob(jyed for two days only, and went on again 
more cariiostly than ever. 

Let a charlatan or an entluisiast spread bis sails, the breeze 
of fashion is always ])r(*seiit, and ready to swell them. The 
Earl of Orrery took his quondam lieutenant by the hand, and 
jiersuaded him to go over to England to cure the Viscountess 
Conway of a violent lieadacho, which, in spite of the ablest 
pliysieiaiis of England and France, she had sullered from for 
many years. Lord Conway sent him an urgent invitation to 
do so. lie complied, and made his way to Jtugby, in War- 
wickshire, where lie was unable to give relief to his hostess, 
but was hospitably entertained for a month. 11 is inability to 
benefit Lady (\mway did not injure liis reputation, for he did 
not 'iroless to be. able to cure every one. An adverse influence 
— sueli as the sins of a patient, or his want of faith — was 
enough to connteracfc the healing power. In tlie jargon of 
modern mesmerism, which practically was only a revival of 
Greatrakes’s extravagances, the physician could affect only 
those who were susceptible. But though Lady Conway was 
beyond the reach of his mysterious agency, the reverse was the 
case with others. The gentry and commonalty of Warwick- 
shire crowded by Ihoiisands to him; and ho touched, prayed 
over, and blessed them, and sent them away rejoicing. From 
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EugLy he went to Worcester, at the re(|nest of the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of that city; and from Woirestcr he 
was carried up to London. Lord Arlington commanded him 
. to appear at Whitehall, and tumble in his particular fashion 
for the amusement of Charles II. A man who could cure gout 
by a touch would have been an acquisition to sutdi a court as 
then presided over English manners. 

In London he immediately became a star. The fashion of 
the West, and the w^ary opulence of the East, laid their offer- 
ings at his feet. Eor a time he ruled from Soho to AVapping. 
Mr Justice Godfrey gave him rooms for the reception of pa- 
tients in his mansion in Lineoln’s-inn- Fields ; and thither 
flocked the mob of the indigent and the mob of the wealthy 
to pay him homage. Mr Boyle (the brotlier of the Earl of 
Orrery), Sir William Smith, Hr Denton, Dr Eairelongh, Dr 
Faber, Sir JVatlianiel Hobart, Sip John Godolpliin, Dr Wilkins, 
Dr Whichcot, and Dr Cudworth, were amongst liis most vehe- 
ment supporters of the sterner sex. But the majority of his 
admirers were ladies. The Countess of Devonshire cnterlain- 
ed him in her palace; and Lady lianelagh frequently amused 
the guests at her routs with j\Ir Vali‘ntine GreaLrakes, wdio, 
in the character of ihe lion of the season, performed with 
wondrous results on the prettiest or most hysterical of the 
ladies present. It was held as certain by his intimate friends 
that tlie curative property that came from him w'as a subtle 
aura, effulgent, and of an exquisitely sweet smell, that could 
only be termed the divine breath. “God,” says Dr Henry 
Stubbe, “had bestowed upon Mr Greater ick a peculiar tem- 
perament, or composed his body of some particular ferments, 
the efiluvia whereof, being introduced sometimes by a light, 
sometimes by a violent friction, should restore the tempera- 
ment of the debilitated parts, re-in vigorate tlie blood, and dis- 
sipate all heterogeneous ferments out of the bodies of the dis- 
eased by the eyes, nose, moutli, hands, and feet. J place the 
gift of healing in the temperament or compi)sure of his body, 
because I see it is necessary that he touch them. Besides, the 
Bight Honourable the Lord Conway observed on(3 iiKU’ning, 
as ho came into his Lordship’s cliainber, a smell strangely plea- 
sant, as if it had been of sundry flowers; and demanding of 
his man what sweet water he had brought into tlio room, lu* 
answered, None; w^hereupou his Lordship smelled upon the 
hand of ]\lr Greaterick, and found the fragrajicy to issue 
thence ; and exainijiiug his bosom, he found the like scent 
there also.” Dean Bust gave similar testimony; and “Sir 
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Amos Meredith, who had been Mr Greaterick’s bed-fellow,** 
did the like. 

Amongst the certificates of cures performed, which Great- 
rakes published, are two to wliioli the name of Andrew Mar- 
vell is affixed, as a spectator of the stroking. One of them is 
the following ; — 

“Mb NiCIIOLSOH’S CEETinCATE. 

“ I, Anthony Nicholson, of Cambridge, Bookseller, have 
been affected sore with pains all over my body, for three-and- 
twenty years last past, have had advice and best directions of 
all the doctors there ; have been at the bath in Somersetsliire, 
and been at above one hundred pounds expense to procure 
ease, or a cure of these pains ; and have found all the means 
1 could be advised or directed to ineffectual for either, till, by 
the advice of Dr Ben jamin Whichcot and Dean Bust, I ap- 
plyed myself to Mr Greatrake’s for help upon Saturday was 
sevenight, being the latter end of March, and who then stroked 
me ; upon which I w^as very much worse, and enforced to keep 
my bed for live or six days ; but then being stroked twice 
since, by the blessing of God upon Mr Greatrake’s endea- 
vours, I am perfectly eas’d of all pains, and very healthy and 
strong, insomuch as I intend (God willing) to return home 
towards Cambridge to-morrow morning, though I was so weak 
as to be necessitated to be brought up in men’s arms, on Satur- 
day last about 11 of the clock, to Mr Greatrake’s. Attested by 
me this tenth day of April, 1GG6. I had also an hard swelling 
in my left arm, whereby I was disabled from using it; which 
being taken out by the said Mr Greatrake’s, 1 am perfectly 
freed of all pain, and the use thereof greatly restored. 

“Anthonx Niciiolsott. 

“In the presence of Andrew Marvell, Jas Fairclough, 
Tho. Alurcd, Tho. Pooley, W. Popple.” 

There were worse features of life in Charles the Second’s 
Londui than the popularity of Valentine Greatrakes ; but his 
triumph wms of short duration, llis professions were made 
the butts of ridicule, to which his presence of mind and volu- 
bility were unable to respond with effect. It was asserted by 
his euemies that his system was only a cloak under which he 
offended the delicacy of virtuous women, and roused the pas- 
sions of the uu'diaste. His tone of conversation was represent- 
ed as compounded of the blasphemy of the religious enthusiast 
and the blasphemy of the profligate. His boast that he never 
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received a fee fo^^a remedial services was met by flat contra- 
diction, and a atatelfent that he received presents to the amount 
of £100 at a time a single individual. This last accusa- 
tion was never clearJ^disposed of ; but it is probable that the 
reward he sought (ir^e looked for • any) was restoration, 
through Court influence^o the commission of magistrates for 
his county, and the lostWerkship of the peace. The tide of 
slander was anyhow too for him, and he retired to his 

native country a less honomfod though perhaps a not less hon- 
est man than ho left it. Oi^is sincerity at the outset of his 
career as a healer there can belittle doubt. 

Valentine Greatrakea did uHUconscioualy what many years 
after him Mesmer did by desigiif He in his remarkable career 
illustrated the power which a determined man may exercise 
over the will and nervous life of ampthcj*. 

As soon as the singular propcrlS^a of the loadstone were 
discovered, they were presumed to ^ave a strong medicinal 
effect ; and in this belief physicians forVonturies — and indeed 
almost down to present times — Avero in Vhe habit of adminis- 
tering pulverized magnet in salves, plaistefe, pills, and potions. 
It was not till the year lOGO that it was fo^the first time dis- 
tinctly recorded in the archives of science, W Hr Gilbert, of 
Colchester, that in a state of pulverization t^he loadstone no 
longer possessed any magnetic powers. But rt was not till 
some generations after this that medical practiti^nors univers- 
ally recognised the fact that powder of magnet, externally or 
internally administered, was capable of producing no other re- 
sults than the presence of any ordinary ferruginous substance 
would account for. But long after this error had been driven 
from the domains of science, an unreasonable belief in the power 
of magnets applied externally to the body held its ground. In 
1779-80, the Royal Society of Medicine in Paris made numer- 
ous experiments with a view to arrive at a just appreciation 
of the influence of magnets on the human system, and camo 
to the conclusion that they were medicinal agents of no ordin- 
ary efficacy. 

Such was the state of medical opinion at the close of the 
last century, when Perkins’s tractors, wdiich were supposed 
to act magnetically, became the flishion. Mr Perkins was a 
citizen of Connecticut, and certainly his celebrated invention 
was worthy of the ’cutest people on ’varsal the earth, Bariium’s 
swindles were modest ventures by comparison. The entire 
world, old and new, went tractor-mad. Every valetudinarian 
bought the painted nails, composed of an alloy of various 
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metals (which none but Perkins could maKe, and none but 
Perkins sell), and tickled with their sharp /ends those parts of 
his frame which were regarded as centres /jof disease. 

The phenomena apparently producetU’^by these instruments^ 
were astounding, and misled every oiiserver of them ; until 
Dr Haygarth of Bath proved by a ^)rocess to which objec- 
tion was impossible, that they weip referable not to metal 
points, but to the mental conditioiV^ of those who used them. 
“ Bobert Thomas,*’ says Dr Jlayf^rth in his interesting work, 
“ aged forty-three, who had been^ t‘or some time under the care 
of Dr Lovell, in the Bristol Iny rrnary, with a rheumatic affec- 
tion of the shoulder, which rcujftlered his arm perfectly useless, 
was pointed out as a proper oTbJect of trial by Dilr J. W. Dyer, 
apotheenry to the house, mesday, April JOth, having <jvery- 
thing in readiness, T passp(Mhroii"h the ward, and, in a way that 
he might suspect notliiin^ questioned him respecting his com- 
plaint. I tlien told Wim that 1 had an instrunumt in my pocket 
which had been yery serviceable to many in his stale; and 
when T liad explaiuedf to him how simple it was, he consented 
to undergo the opemtion. Jn six minutes no other elfectwas 
profluced than a \%rinth upon the skin, and I feared that this 
covp tVesani had yyailcd. The next day, liowever, he told ni'e 
that ‘ he had received so much benefit that it had enabled him 
to lift bis han/ from his knee, which he had in vain several 
times attempti(ed on Monday evening, as the whole ward wit- 
nessed.’ Ttife tractors 1 used being made of lead, I thought 
it advisal^ to lay them aside, lest, being metallic points, the 
proof against the fraud might be less complete. Thus much, 
however, was proved, that the patent tractors ]mssessod no 
spceillc power iudopendpiit of simple metals. Two pieces of 
wood, properly shaped and painted, were next made use of; 
and in order to add solemnity to the farce, Mr Barton held in 
his hand a stoji-watch, whilst Mr Lax minuted the effects pro- 
duced. In four minutes the man raised his hand several 
inches ; and he had lost also the pain in his shoulder, usually 
cxpe ’ienced when attempting to lift anything. He continued 
to undergo the o|)eratioji daily, and with progressive good ef- 
fee,t ; for on the tvventy-lifth he could touch the man tel- piece. 
On the twenty-seventh, in the presence of Dr Lovell and Mr 
fT. B. Noble, two common iron nails, disguised with sealing- 
wax, were substituted for the pieces of mahogany before used. 
In three minutes he felt something moving from his arm to 
his hand, and soon after he touched the board of rules which 
hung a foot above the fire-place. This patient at length so 
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.far recovered that he could carry coals and use his arm sufll- 
' Ciently to help the nurse ; yet, previous to the use of tlie spu- 
• rioua tractors, ho could no more lift his hand from liis knee 
than if a hundredweight were upon it, or a nail driven through 
: it — as he declared in the presence of several gentlemen, whose 
names I shall have frequent occasion to mention. The lame 
of this case brought applications in abundance ; indeed, it must 
be confessed that it was more than suflicieut to act upon weak 
minds, and induce a belief that these pieces of wood and iron 
were endowed with some peculiar virtues.’* 

The result of .Dr Ilaygarth’s experiments was the over- 
throw of Perkins, and the enlightenment of the public as to the 
real worth of the celebrated metallic tractors. In achieving 
this the worthy physician added some interesting facts to tlie 
science of psychology. But of course his influence upon the 
ignorant and foolisli persons he illuminated was only transient. 
Ere a few short years or oven months were? over, they had em- 
braced another delusion — not less ridieiilons, but more per- 
nicious. 


CTIAPTEB XV. 


IMAGINATION AND NIUIVOUS EXCITEMENT. MlCSMEll. 


At a very early dale tho eftecls of magnetic influences, 
and the ordinary phenomena of nervous excitcmient, were tlie 
source of much contusion and perplexity to medical specu- 
lators, who, with an imsound logic that is perhaps more fre- 
quent than any oilier form of bad reasoning, accounted for 
what they could not understand by pointing to what they 
were only imperfectly acquainted w^ith. The power of tho 
loadstone w^as a mystery ; the nervous phenomena ])ro(luced 
by a strong will over a weak ono were a mystery : — clearly tho 
mysterious plienomena w'cn? to be attributed to the mysterious 
power. In its outset animal magnetism committed no other 
error than this. Its wilder extravagances were all subsciiuent 
to this assumption, that two sets of phenomena, wdiich it has 
never yet been proved are nearly allied, were connected, the 
one with the other, in the relation of cause and efieefc, or as 
being the offspring of one immediate and common cause. 

To support this theory, Mesmerism called into its service 
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the old astrological -views regarding planetary influence. But 
it held also that the subtle fluid, so transmitted to the animal 
life of our jdanet, was capable of being passed ou in greater oi* 
less vohimes of quantity and intensity. Nervous energy was 
only that aubtUi fluid which was continually passiug and re*- 
passing in impalpable currents between the earth and the 
celestial bodies; and when, by reason of ihe nervous energy 
within him, any one exercised control over another, he was 
deemed only to have infused him with some ol* his own stock 
of spiritual aura. Hero was a new statement of the old dream 
which had charmed the pc’cls and philosopluii s vjf buried cen- 
turies ; and as it was a view whicli did not admit of positive 
dispcoof, it was hi'lii^ved by its excited advocates to be proved. 

One of tlio first llritish writers on animal magnetism was 
William ]\lavw(‘ll, a Scotch physician, who cniiriciated his 
opinions with a boldness and ])erspicacity which do him uincli 
credit. 'I'lio first four of his twelve conclusions are a very 
good speclineii of liis work: — 

“ Conclunio 1.— Anima non solum in corpore proprio visi- 
bili, s(‘d ('tiaiii ('\tra corpus est, ikjc corpore orgauico circum- 
scrihitin-. 

ConcJn,vo2. — Anima extra corpus propriuin, comm unitor 
sic dictum, ()|)ei‘atur, 

CoJia/usio II. — Ah Omni corj'oro radii curporalc's fliiunt, 
ill quibiis aiiima sna ])riesentia operatur, liis(|iu* ern’rgiarn (‘t 
poientiam operandi largiiur. ^Siiiit vero radii hi non solum 
corporalcs, sed et divi'rsarum partium. 

Conclusio k — Radii hi, ([iii ex nuiniaiium c{W[)oribus 
cmittuntur, spiriti vitali gaudent, per (pieiii aiiimaj iimlationos 
dispcMNint iir.” 

'rill* sixlv-fd'lh of tlic ajdiorisius x\itU whicli Maxx\ell con- 
cludes his book is an ainusiug one, as giving the orthodox ani- 
mal-magnetic \ic\v of that couililiou of the alVections which we 
t(‘rm love, and uNo as illustrating the connection between as- 
trology and charms. 

“ Aphorism (Jo. - - imaginatione vero producitiir amor, 
(pia ido imagina'^io exaltata uniiis imaginationi alterins domi- 
natur, canujuc iingit >lgillatque ; atipie hoc propter miram 
iiunginai-ionis Noluhilitateni vicissiui fieri potest, lline incan- 
tat’ones etfeidum nanciscuntnr, licet aliqiialem forsau in so 
viriUtem possideanl, sine imaginatione tamen ha*c virtua 
propter universal it aiem distribui iiequit.’* 

Ijong befeiv animal magnetism was a stock subject of con- 
versation at dinner-parties, there was a vague knowledge of 
its pretensions floating about society ; and a curiosity to know 
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how far its principles were reconcilable with facts, animated 
men of science and lovers of the marvellous. Had not this 
been tlie state of public feclinp;, the sensations created 
by Sir Kenclin Digby’s sympathetical cures, Greatrahe’s ad- 
ministrations, Leverett’s manual exercises, and Louther- 
bourg’s manipulations, would not have been so great and uni- 
versal. 

)3ut the person who turned the credulity of the public on 
this point to the best account was Frederick Anthony Mesmer. 
This man did not originate a single idea, lie only traded on 
the old day-dreams and vagaries of departed ages ; and yet lie 
managed to iix his name upon a science (?), in tlie original ion 
or d(iV('lopmen,t of which he had no part whatever; and, by daring- 
charlatanry, lie made it a means of grasping enormous wealth. 
Where this man was horn is uiici'rtain. Vienna, Werseburg 
in Swabia, and Switzerland, eoiitcmd for the lionoiir of having 
given him to the world. At Vienna he took his M.'l). degret', 
having given an inaugural dissertation on “The liiiliience of 
the Planets upon the Unman Dody.” Ills course of self-de- 
lusiou began witli using magnets as a means of cure, when ap- 
plied externally ; and he had resoluloly advanced on tlu* road 
of positive knavery, Aviicn, .‘iJ’ler his jpiarnd with his old in- 
structor, Maximilian I lei, he tlirew' aside fiie nseof sttud mag- 
nets, and produced, by the einplovment of his lingers and (yes, 
greater marveds tlian had e\(T followed the application of the 
loadstone ov Perkins’s tractors. As his prosperity and rv])iit- 
ation increased, so did liis audacity — which was ahvays laugh- 
able, when it did not disgust by its impiety. 

On OMC oc'. T. oil, Ur Egg V^)ii Ellekon aski'd him why he 
ordered his patieids to bathe in river, and not in spring w ater ? 
‘‘Because,” wa- I/m* answ-(*r, “ river w'ater is vxposed to the 
sun’s rays.” ”'rue,” was the reply, “the water is soimdinu's 
warmed by the sun, but not so iiiueh so thaty you have not 
sometimes to w an.i it still more. Why then should not spring 
water bo preferable?” i\ot at all posed, IMesmer answ-('red, 
with charming candour, “ Dear doctor, the cause wdiy all ihi? 
water w hich isexpiised to the rays of the sun is supi^rior to all 
other water is beciausi? it is magnetized. I myself magnetized 
the sun some twenty years ago.” 

But a better story of him Is told by Madame Cam pan. 
That lady’s husband was attacked wdth pulmonary intlamma- 
tion. Mesmer was sent for, and found himself called upon to 
«tem a violent malady, not to gull the frivolous Parisians, who 
w'.re then raving about the marvels of the new sy.stem. lie 
felt his patient’s pulse, made certain inquiries, and then, turn- 
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ing to Madame Campan, gravely assured her that the only way; 
to restore her husband to health was to lay in his bed, by bis . 
side, one of three things — a young woman of brown complex- -- 
ion, a black hen, or an old bottle. “Sir,” replied Madame \ 
Carnpan, “ if the choice be a matter of indillerence, pray try 
the empty bottle.” The bottle was tried, but Mens. Campan:! 
grew' w'orse. Madame Carnpan left the room; alarmed and 
anxious, and, during her absence, Mesmer bled and blistered 
his patient. This latter treatment was more efficacious. But 
imagine Madame Campan’s astonishment, when on her hus- 
band’s recovery, Mesmeu* asked for and obtained from him a 
written ccrtilicate that lie had been cured by klesrnerism ! 

It is instructive to rellect that the Paris which made for a 


short day Mesmer it& idol, was not far flistaiit from the Paris 
of the Reign of Terror. l?i one year the man rceeived 400,000 
francs in foes; and positively the Prench government, at the 
instigation of Manrepas, olfercd him an annual stipend of 
20,000 francs, together with an additional 10,t)00 to support an 
establislinient for patients and pupils, if ho would stay in 
Prance. One iinj)l('asant condition was attached to this oiler : 
he was required to allow' three nominees of the Crow^n to watiffi 
Jiis proceedings. So inordinately high did Mesmer rati* his 
claims, that he stood out for bettor terms, and like the dog of 
the fable, by ondoavouring to get too much, lost w hat he might 
have scoured. Ere long the Parisians recovered something of 
common sense. The enthusiasm of the hour subsided: and 
the Royal Commission, composed of some of the best men of 
scii'iice to bo found in the entire world, were enabled to ex- 


])lain to the public how they had been fooled by a tri(*lvster, 
and betrayed ijito practices scarcely less offensive to modesty 
Mian to reason. In addition to tlio ])ublic report, another 
private one w'as ,issu(*d by the commissioners, urging the au- 
thovilies, in the name of nn.rality, to put a stop to the mes- 
meric mania. \ 

JMesmer died in obsemriiy on the 5t]i of JMarcb, in the year 
1815. . . \ 

Animal magiu'tis u, tPo name of mesmerism, has 

been made familiar of late years "tcMlie ears of English ])cople, 
il not to their iiinlersiandings, zealous and indivsereet 

advocacy w'hicli its absurdities havi?^liquajh in London and 
our other great citii‘s. It is true th» lameii h's have out- 
run iheir master- i hat Mesmer has btW.” \sed ; but 

the same criticisms AvhieJi have been ll a stock subject caystenx 
of \he arch-charlatan may be applied vague knowledge 
cesaors, whether they be" dupes or rog!J|La curiosity to kno\^ 
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‘Agists, spirit-rappers, and table-turners the same arguments 
; must be used as we employ to mesmerists. They must be in- 
structed that phenomena are not to be referred to magiietie 
influence, sim^y because it is difficult to account for them ; 
■-that it is especially foolish to set them down to such a cause, 
' when they are manifestly the product of another power ; and 
that all the wonders which form the stock of their conversation, 
and fill the pages of the Zoist^ are to be attribut'd, not to a 
lately discovered agency, but to nervous susceptibility, imagin- 
ation, and bodily temperament, aroused by certain well-known 
stimulants. 

They will doubtless be disinclined to embrace this explan- 
ation of their marvels, and will argue that it is much more 
likely that a table is made by ten or twelve gentlemen and 
ladies to turn rapidly round, without the application of mus- 
cular force, than that these ladies and gentlemen should de- 
lude themselves into an erroneous belief that such a [iheno- 
inenon has been produced. To disabuse them of sucli an 
opinion, they must be instructed in the wondrous and 
strangely delicate mechanism of the human intellect and affec- 
tions. And after such enlightenment they must be hopelessly 
dull or perverse if they do not see that the metaphysical ex- 
planation of “ their eases ” is not only the true one, but that 
it opens up to view tar more astonishing features in the con- 
stitution of man than any that aro dreamt of in the vain 
philosophy of mesmerism. It is humiliating to think that 
these remarlcs should bo an appropriate comment on the 
silliness of the so-called educated classes of the nineteenth 
century. That they aro out of place, none can advauce, when 
one of tho most popular pulpit orators of London has not 
hesitated to commit to print, in a work of religious preten- 
sions, the almost blasphemous suggestion that table-iurumg 
is a phenomenon consequent upon the first out-poured drops 
of “ the seventh vial ” having reached tho earth. 
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CHAPTER XVT. 

MAKE WAY rOK THE LADIES ! 

For in all times, in the opinion of the multitude, witches and old women and 
inip(»stors have had a competition with physicians. And what followeth? 
Kven tliis, that physicians say to thcTnselve.s, as Solomon expresselh it upon 
a hi^licr occa-sion, ‘ If it hcfa’l to me asbofalleth to the fools, why should I 
labour to be more wise? ’ ” — Lord Bacon’s Advancement of Learning. 

Jt is time to aay something about the ladies as physicians. 
Once tlu'V were tlie chief practitioners of medicine ; ajid even 
to recent times had a monopoly of that branch of art over 
which Dr liO(^ock presides. The question has lately been 
agifaied whether certain divisions of remedial industry ought 
not again to be set aside for t])ein; and the patronage afforded 
to tlio lady who (in spite of the ridicnlo thrown on her, and 
the rejection of her advances by various nu*dical schools to 
which she applied for admission as a student), managed to 
obtain a eoursi^ of medical instruction at one of the Jiondon 
schools, and pra.(disod for a brief time in London previous to 
her departure for a locality more suited to lier operations, 
wouhl seem to indicate that public feeling is not averse to 
the thought of employing — under certain conditions and for 
certain purposes -female physicians. 

Of tlu? many doctorcsses who have flourished in England 
during the last 1200 years, only a few have left any mcraorial 
of their actions behind tla m. Of the wise icomcn (a class of 
practitioners, by-tlu^-by, still to be found in many rural 
villages and in certain parts of London) in whom our an- 
cestors bad as much coniidenco as wc of the pr(*seiit genera- 
tion have in the embers of the ('ollege of Physicians, we 
question if twoscore, including Margaret Kennix and Mrs 
\VoodtK)use, of the l\ii/abethaiicra, could be rescued from ob- 
livion. Some of them wrote books, and so, by putting their 
TLinies ‘'in print,” liave a slight hold on posthumous reputa- 
tion. Ta o of them are immortalized by mention in the re- 
■*ords of the “ Philosophical Transactions for 1601.” These 
r.ulies were Mrs Sarah Hastings and Mrs Trench. The 
curious may refer to the account there given of the ladies* 
skill: and also, for further particulars relative to Sarah 
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Hastings, a glance may be given to Al. de la Cross’s IMe- 
moirs for the Ingenious,” published in the TnontU of J iily, 
1693. We do not care to transcribe the passages ini o oiip own 
pages ; tliough, now that it is the fashion to treat all the un- 
pleasant details of nursing as matters of romance, wo pre- 
sume there is nothing in the cases mentioned calculated to 
shock public delicacy, 

A most successful “wise woman” w'as Joanna Stephens, 
an ignorant and vulgar creature, who, just before the middle 
of the last century, proclaimed that she had discovered a 
sovereign remedy for a painful malady, which, like the small- 
pox, has become in the hands of modern surgery so man- 
ageable that ere long it will rank as little more than “ a 
temporary discomfort.” Joanna was a courageous woman. 
She went straightway to temporal peers, bishops, duchesses, 
and told them she was the woman for their money. They 
believed her, testified to the marvellous cures which slie had 
efiected, and allowed lier to }))ako use of tlieir titles to awo 
sceptics into respect for her powers. A \ ailing h(»rs(df of this 
permission, she published books containing lists of her cures, 
backed up by letters from infiuential members of the nobility 
and goiit7'v. 

Jn Iho April number of the Gentleman* s Magazine for the 
year 173S, one reads — “Mrs Stojdiens has proposed to make 
her medicine [)nblick, on consideration of .E500() to he raised 
by contribution and lodged with Mr Drummond, hanker; he 
lias received since the 1 Lth of this month about dEJoOO on that 
accoiinl.” By the end of the mouth the banker had in his 
hands X72() si, ^d. 

This generous offer was not madcmntil the inventor of the 
nostrums had enriched herself by enormous fees drawn 
from the (*redulity of the rirh of every sect and rank. The 
suh8cri])tioii to pay her the amount she demanded for lu'r 
secret was taken np enthusiastically. Letters appeared in 
the Journals and Magazines, arguing that no humane or ]>a- 
triotic man could do otherwise than contribute to it. Tlio 
movement was \vell whipped up by the press. Ibe Bishop 
of Oxford gave XI 0 10.?.; Bishop of Oloucesier XIO 10.?.; 
The Earl of Pembroke, X50 ; Cmintess of Deloraine Co 5,?. ; 
Lady Betty Jermaine, JC2 I ; Lady Vere Beauclerc, XIO 10.?.; 
Earl of (iodolphin XlOO ; Duchess of Gordon, X5 5.?. ; 
Viscount Lonsdale, £52 lO^. ; Duke of Eutland, £50; 
the Bishop of Salisbury, £25 ; Sir James Lowther, Bart., 
£25 ; Lord Cadogaii, £2 2.?. ; Lord Cornwallis, £20 ; 
Duchess of Portland, £21 ; Earl of Cbrondon, £25 ; Lord 
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Lymington, £6; Duke of Leeds £21; Lord Galloway, 
£30; General Churchill (Spot Ward’s friend), £10 10«.^- 
Countess of Huntingdon, £10 10?. ; Hon. Frances Wood- ’ 
house, £10 IOj. ; Sir Thomas Lowthcr, 13art., £5 5s. ; , 
Duke of Kichmond, £30; Sir George Saville, Bart., £5 5s. 

These were only a few of the noble and distinguished 
dupes of Joanna Stephens. Mrs Crowe, in her profound and 
philosophic work, “ Sj)iritualisin, and the Age we live in,” 
informs us that “ tlie solicitude ” about the subject of table- 
turning “ displayed by many persons in high places, is the 
best possible sign of the times ; and it is one from which she 
hersedf ho])es that the period is arrived when we shall re- 
ceive further help from God.” Hadn’t Joanna Stephens 
reason to think tliat the period had arrived when she and her 
rc'inedial systi‘in would receive further lielp from God ? 
‘What would not Bead (we do not mean the empiric oculist 
knighted hy (iuecn Anne, but the cancer quack of our own 
time) give to hav(»- such a list of aristocratic supporters ? 
A\riiat would not Mrs Doctor Goss (who in tins year, 18GX, 
boasts of the patronage of “ladies of the highest distinction”) 
give for a similar roll of adherents ? 

The agitation, however, for a public subscription for 
•Ioanna StepluMis was not so successful as her patrician sup- 
porters anticipated. They succeeded in collecting £1350 Ss, 
But Joanua stood out: her secret should not go for less 
than £5000. “ No pay, no cure ! ” was her cry. Tiie next 

thing lior friends did was to aj)ply to Parliament for tlie re- 
quired sum — and, positively, their request w^as granted. The 
nation, out of i\ ^ taxes, paid wdiat the individuals of its 
wc'althy class(*s refused to subscribe. A commission was ap- 
pointed by Parliament, that gravely inquired into the particu- 
lars of the cures alleged to be performed by Joanna Stephens ; 
and, linding tlu^ evidence in favour of the lady unexception- 
able, they awarded lu'r the following certificate, which ought 
to be prcs(*rvi*(l to all ages as a valuable example of seuatorial 
wisdom : — 

“The CrnxirioATK rec^uiued by the Act op 
Parliament. 

‘‘ March 5, 1739. 

“We, wdiose names arc underwritten, being the major part 
of the Jusiiees appointed by an Act of Parliament, entitled, 

* An Act for prodding a Rrirard to Joanna Stephens, upon 
proper discovery to he made hy her, for the use of the Ruhlich, 

of the Medicines prepared hy het ’ — do certify, that the 

said J oanna Stephens did, wuth all convenient speed after the 
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passing of the said Act, make a discovei'y to our satisfaction, 

, I0r the use of the publick, of the said mcdiciues, and of her 
/method of preparing the same ; and that wo have, examined 
- the said medicines, and of her method of preparing of the 
same, and arc convinced by experiment of the Ulilitj/, Efficaci/^ 
and Dissolving Doicer thereof. 

“Jo. Cant, 
llAlinwiCKK, C., 

AViiiMiNaTON, R, 

(rOnOLPHIN, C. P. S., 

Dorset, 

Montaoite, 

Pembroke, 

Baltimore, 

OORNBURT, 

M. OlOXJC ESTER, 


Tno. Oxford, 
Ste. Poyntz, 
Stephen Hales, 
Jo. GtARDINER, 
Sim. Burton, 
Petjsr Shaw, 

D. Hartley, 

W. Cheselden, 
C. Hawkins, 
Sam. Sharp.’* 


“When such men as Cheselden, Hawkins, and Sharp could 
sign such a certificate, we need feel no surprise at the conduct 
of Dr Nesbit and Dr Pellet (Mead’s early friend, who rose to 
be president ot* the College of Physicians). These two gentle- 
men, who were on the commission, having some scruples 
about the words “dissolving power,” gave separate testi- 
monials in favour of the medicines. St John Ijong’s cause, it 
may be remembered, was advocated by Dr Jianiadge, a Fellow 
of the College. 

The country paid its money, and obtained Joanna’s pre- 
scriptions. Here is a portion of the lady’s statement : — 


“ A full Discovery of the Medicines given hy me^ Joanna 
Stephensy and a particular account of my method of prepar- 
ing and giving the same, 

“ My medicines are a Powder, a Decoction, and Pills. 

•“ The Powder consists of egg-shells and snails — both cal- 
cined. 

“ The Decoction is made by boiling some herbs (together 
with a ball which consists of soap, swine’s-cresses burnt to a 
blackness, and honey) in w^ater. 

“ The Pills consist of snails calcined, wdld carrot seeds, 
burdock seeds, ashen keys, hips and havves — all burnt to a 
blackness — soap and honey. 

“ The powder is thus prepared : — ^Take hen’s egg-shells, w'oll 
drained from the whites, dry and clean j ci^sh them small w'ith 
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the hand?, and fill a crucible of the twelfth size (which contains 
nearly three pints) with them lightly, place it on the fire till 
the egg-shells be calcined to a greyish white, and acquire .au'; 
acrid, salt taste : this will take up eight hours, at least. After, 
they are thus calcined, put them in a dry, clean earthen pan, 
which must not be above three parts full, that there may b0 , 
room for the swelling of the egg-shells in stacking. Let the 
pan stand uncovered in a dry room for two months, and no 
longer ; in tliis time the egg-shells will become of a milder 
taste, and that part which is sufficiently calcined will fall into 
a powder of such a fineness, as to pass through a common hair- 
sieve, which is to be done accordingly. 

“ In like manner, take garden snails, with their shells, 
cleaned from the dirt; fill a crucible of the same size with 
them whole, cover it, and place it on the lire as before, till the 
snails have done smoaking, which will be in about an hour — 
taking care that they do not continue in the lire after that. 
They are then to be taken out of the crucible, and immcfliately 
riibb(xl in a mortar to a line powder, which ought to be of a 
very dark-grey colour. 

— Tf pit-coal ho mndo use of, it v/ill be proper— in order that the 
lire may iiio sooner biini clear on the top— that largo cindeis, and not fresh 
coals, b(! placed upon the tiles which e»)\or the cruciblos. 

'flieso powders being thus prepared, take the egg-shell 
powder of six cruciblos, and the snail-powder of one ; mix them 
together, and rub thoiu in a im.rtar, and pass them through a 
cypress sieve. This mixture is immediately to bo put up 
into bottles, whiidi must be close stopped, and kept in a dry 
place for use. 1 have generally added a small quantity of 
avvine’s-cress(*s, burnt to a blackness, and rubbed fine ; but 
ibis was only with a view to disguise it. 

‘^The egg-shells may he prepared at any time of the year, 
but it is best to do tlieni in summer. The snails ought only 
to b<^ pnqiared in IMay, June, duly, and August ; and 1 esteem 
those best which are (l(»ne in the first of these months. 

“ The decoction is thus prepared : — Take four ounces and a 
halt of tho^ best Alujaut soap, beat it in a mortar with a large 
spooiifnl of swine’s-civsses burnt to a blackness, and as much 
h*»ney as will make the whole of the consistence of paste. Let 
thi^ be formed into a ball. Take this ball, and green camomile, 
or camomile flowers, sweet fennel, parsley, and burdock leaves, 
ot oacli an ounce t^wheii there are not greens, take the samo 
quantity of roots) ; slice the ball, and boil them in two quarts 
of soft water half an hour, then strain it olF, and sweeten it 
with honey. 
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The pills are thus prepared ; — Take equal quantities by 
measure of snails calcined as before, of wild carrot seeds, burdock 
seeds, ashen keys, hips and liawes, all burnt to a bliicUuess, or, 
tfv'hich is the same thing, till they have done snioaking ; mix thorn 
together, rub them in a mortar, and pass them through a 
cypress sieve. . Then take a large spoonful of this mixture, and 
four ounces of the best Alieant soap, and beat them in a mor- 
tar with as much honey as wdll make the whole of a proper 
consistence for pills; sixty of which are to be made out of 
every ounce of the composition.” 

Five thousand pounds for such stuff as this ! — and the tinu^ 
was coming when the nation grudged an inadequate reward to 
Jenner,an(l haggled about the purcliase of Hunter’s Aluseuin! 

But a more remarkable ease of fcminiue success in the 
doctoring line w’as that of Mrs JMapp, who was a contemporary 
of Mrs Stephens. Uiidcir the patronage of the Court, Drop 
'and Pill ” Ward (or “ Spot” AV^ar(l,as lie was also called, i'roni 
a mole on his cheek) was astoni-shing London wdth Jiis cures, 
and his gorgeous equipage wdiich lu^ had the royal ])or‘niissiofi 
to drive through St James’s Park, when the atientioii of the* 
fashionable Avorld was suddenly <liverted to the proee(‘dings of 
“ Crazy Sally of Epsom.” She was an eiiormoUvS, fat. ugly, 
drunken w^oman, knowui as a haunter of fairs, about which she 
loved to reel, screaming and abusive, in a state of roaring in- 
toxication. This attractive lady was a bone-setter ; and so 
much esteemed was she for skill in her art, that the town of 
Epsom offered her £100 if slit) would reside there for a year. 
The following passage we take from the Gentleman* s Maynzinn 
for 178(5: “Saturday 81. In the Daily Advertiser, July 28, 
Joshua Ward, Esq., having the queen’s leave, recites seven 
extraordinary cases of ])ers(»Ms which wTre cured by him, and 
examined before her Majesty, June 7, objections to whicli had 
been made in the Grub tStreet Journal, June 2 k Jiut the 
attention of the public has been taken off from llie wonder- 
working JVlr Ward to a strolling woman now at Epsoni, who 
<;all8 herself Crazy Sally; and had performed cures in bone- 
setting to admiration, and occasioned so great a resort, that the 
town offered her 100 guineas to continue there a year.” 

“ Crazy Sally” awoke one morning and found herself famous. 
Patients of rank and wx'alth Hocked in from every quailer. 
Attracted by her success, an Epsom swain made aji offer of 
marriage to Sally, which she like a fool accepted. Her maiden 
name of Wallin (she was a daughter of a Wiltshire bone-set, t(?r 
of that name) she exchanged at the altar for that of Mapp. If 
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her marriage was not in all respects fortunate, she w^ ndtf 
burdened with much of her husband’s society. He lived witli'’ 
her only for a fortnight, during which short space of time he 
thrashed her soundly twice or thrice, and then decamped witU 
a hundred guineas of her earnings. 8he found consolation 
for her wounded affections in the homage of the world. She 
became a. notoriety of the first water, and every day some inr 
teresting fact a])pcared about her in the prints and public 
journals. In one we are told “ tlie enres of the woman bone- 
setter of Epsom are too many to be enumerated ; her band- 
ages are extraordinary neat, and her dexterity in reducing 
dislocations and setting fractured bones wonderful. 8ho has 
cured persons who have been twenty years disabled, and has 
given incredible rolujf in the most difiicult eases. The lame 
come daily to her, and she gels a great deal of money, per- 
sons of (piality who attend her operations making her pre- 
sents.” 

Poets sounded her praises. Yide OenflemaiCs Ma^azine^ 
August, 173(> : 

“On ]\rRS Mapp, the famous Bone-settek of Epsom. 

“ Of late, witlnmt tlic Ira^sl pretence to skill, 

"VVavd’s grown a faiiiM physician by a pill ; 

Yet he can but a ilouhtt’iil honour claim, 

AVliile envious Death oft blasts his rising fame. 

Nr'\t travcllM Tjivlor fills us with surprise, 

Who pours new light upon the hliudest eyes ; 

Dach |oniiial tells his circuit through the land, 
ilaeli journal tells the blessings of his hand ; 

And lot oomc nireling scribbler of the town 
Injun' liih hidory, ho writes his own. 

AVo n’ful the long accounts with wonder o’er ; 

Had he wrote levs, we had believed him more. 

I.et these, 0 Mapp, thou wonder of the ago ! 

With duhi(»us aits endeavour to engage; 

While you, irregularly strict to rules. 

Teach dull collegiate pedants they arc fools; 
liy merit., th-v hitg path to fame pur'^uo— 

¥ot aU who sec thy art must own it true.’' 

Mrs Mapp continued to reside in Epsom, but she visited 
London once a week. Her journeys to and from tlie metro- 
polis she performed in a chariot drawn by four horses, with 
servants wearing ‘iplcndid liveries. She used to put up at the 
(b’ecian Colfec-liuuso, where Sir Hans Sloane witnessed her 
oper»tions» and was so favourably impressed by them, that he 
put under her chjirge his niece, who w^as suffering from a spi- 
nal affection, or, to use the exact and scientific language of 
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: tlie newspapers, “ whose back had been broke nine years, and 
'stuck out two inches.” The eminent lady went to the play- 
-house in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields to see tlie IlushaiuVs lieVief 
acted. Her presence not only produced a crowded house, 
but the fact that she sate between Taylor the quack oculist on 
one side, and Ward the drysalter on the other, gave occasion 
for the production of tho following epigram, the point of which 
is perhaps almost as remarkable as its polisli : — 

“ While Mapp to tho actors sliowcd a kind regard, 

On one side Taylor sat, on tho other Ward ; 

When their mock persons of the drama came, 

Both Ward and Taylor thought it hin t their lame ; 

Wonder’d how Mapp could in good humour be, 

‘ Zoom ! * crya the manly damt*, ‘ it hurts not me ; 

Quacks without art may cither blind or kill, 
ilut demoiisstraiion proves that mine is skill.’ ” 

On the stage, also, a song was sung in honour of Mrs 
Mapp, and in derision of Taylor and Ward. It ran thus : — 

“You surgeons of London, who pu/./lo your pates, 

To ride in your coaches, and jmn hase estates, 

Give over lor shame, for pride has a fall, 

And the doctress of Epsom has out-doiie }ou all. 

Derry down, &e. 


“ What signifies learning or going to school, 

When a woman can do, without reason or rule, 

What puts you to nonplus, and bailies your art; 

Eor petticoat practice has now got the start. 

Derry down, &e. 

“ Tn physic, as ivdl as in fashions, we find 
The newest has alw'ays its run with mankind ; 

Forgot is the bustle 'bout Taylor and Ward, 

And Clapp’s all the cry, und her fame’s on record. 

Derry down, &c.” 

“ Dame Nature has given a doctor’s degree — 

She gets all tlic patients, and pockets the fee . 

So if you don’t in.stantly prove her a clicat, 

She’ll loll ill her carnage, whilst you walk the street. 

Derry down, &c. 

On one occasion, as this lady was proceeding up tho Old 
Kent iioad to the JBorough, in her carriage and four, dressed 
ill a looscly-titting robe-de-chambre, and mauifesting by her 
inauuer that she had partaken somewhat too fr6ely of Geneva 
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water, she found herself in a ver3r trying position. Her fet 
frame, indecorous dress, intoxication, and dazzling equipage^^ 
were in the eyes of the mob such sure signs of royalty, that 
she was immediately taken for a Court lady, of German ori- 
gin and unpopular repute, whose word was omnipotent at St 
James’s. 

Soon a crowd gathered round the carriage, and, with the 
proper amount of BW(»aring and yelling, were about to break ' 
the windows witli stones, when the spirited occupant of the 
vehicle, acting very much as Xcll Gwyii did on a similar occa- 
sion, rose irom her seat, and letting down the glasses, exclaim- 
ed, w iMi an imprecation more emphatic thau polite, “ ! 

Don’t you know me F I am Mrs Mapp, the bone-setter ! ” 

This brief address so tickled the humour of the mob, that 
tli(^ lady proceeded on her way amidst deafening acclamations 
and laiiglitcr. 

Tilt; Taylor mentioned as sitting on one side of jVFrs Mapp 
in the playhouse was a notable character. A cimniug, plausi- 
ble, shameless blackguard, ho was eminejitly successful in his 
vocation of quack. Dr King, in his “Anecdotes of his own 
Times,” speaks of him with respect. “I was at Tunbridge,” ’ 
says the J)octor, “with Chevalier Taylor, the oculist. He 
.wins to understand tlie anatomy of the eye perfectly well; 
ho has a fine hand and good instruments, and performs all his 
operations uith grt'at dt'xterity; but lie undertakes every- 
lliing (even impossible cases), and promises everything. No 
charlatan ever appeared Avith titter and more excellent talents, 
or lo greater advantage ; lie has a good person, is a natural 
orator, .and has a f <culty of learning foreign languages. He 
has travelled ovt;r all Europe, and has ahvays with liim an 
cijuipage suitable to a man of the first quality ; and has been 
introdii(‘(‘d lo most of the sovereign princes, from whom he 
has veceiied many marks of tliedr liberality and esteem.” 

Jlr ill a l/atiu inscription to the mountebank, 

says 

. Ilio hie vir cst, 

(lu. Ill docti, iiulocii^uc omiics iiiipensic mirantur, 

Johannes Taylor ; 

Cieciginonim, ca’conmi, ccccitantiuiD, 

(tuot quot sunt ubique, 
f^pca unica— Solamen—Salus.” 

The Chevalier Taylor (as he alwjiys styled himself), in hift 
travels about the country, used to give lectures on “ The Eye,” 
m whatever place he tarried. These addresses were never ex* 
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^-s^^kpatory of the anatomy of the organ, but mere absurd rhap- 
yjUp^eB on it as an ingenious and wonderful contrivance. 

. ’ Chevalier’s oration to the university of Oxford, which is 
. extant, began thus : — 

: — “ The eye, most illustrious sons of the muses, most learned 
'/Oxonians, whose fame I have heard celebrated in all parts of 
the globe — the eye, that most amazing, that stupendous, that 
comprehending, that incomprehensible, tliat miraculous organ, 
the eye, is the IVotcus of the passions, the herald of the mind, 
the interpreter of the heart, and the window of the soul. The 
eye has dominion over all things. The world was made for 
the eye, and the eye for the world. 

“ My subject is Light, most illustrious sons of literature — 
intellectual light. Ah! my pliilosophieal, metaphysical, my 
classical, mathematical, mcchauical, my theological, my critical 
audience, my subject is the eye. You are the eye of Englanii ! 

“ England has two eyes — Oxford and Cambridge. They 
are the two eyes of England, and two intellectual eyes. You 
are the right eye of England, the elder sister in science, and 
the first fountain of learning in all Europe. What filial joy 
must exult in my bosom, in iny vast circuit, as eo])ious astliat 
of the sun himself, to shine iu my course, upon this my native 
soil, and give light even at Oxford ! 

“ The eye is the husband of the soul ! 

“ The eye is iiulefatiguble. The eye is an angelic faculty. 
The eye iu this rcsj)cct is a feuiale. The eye is never tired of 
seeing ; that is, of taking iu, assimilating, and enjoying all 
Nature’s vigour.” 

When the Chevalier was ranting on in this fashion at Cam- 
bridge (of course there terming Oxford the hft eye of Eng- 
land), he undertook to express every passion of the mind by 
the eye alone. 

“ Here you have surprise, gciitleiuen ; here you have de- 
light; here you have terror 1 ’’ 

“ Ah ! ” cried an undergraduate, “ there’s no merit in that, 
for you tell us beforehand what the emotion is. Now next 
time say nothing — and let me guess >vhat the feeling is you 
desire to express.” 

“ Certainly,” responded the Doctor, cordially ; “ nothing 
can be more reasonable in the way of a proposition. Now 
then, sir, what is this ? ” 

“ Oh, veneration, I suppose.” 

Certainly — quite right— and this ? ” 

**Pity.” , .. 

“ Of course, sir : you see it’s impossib^g dfet an observant 
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gentleman like yourself to misunderstand the language of the^ 
eye,” answered the oculist, whose plan was only to assent 
his young friend’s decisions. 

In the year 173G, when the Chevalier was at the height qJF 7. 
his fame, he received ilie following humorous letter : — . 

“Domine, — 0 tu, qui in oculis hominum versariSj^^'T^ 
quamcunque tractas rem, acz^ tangis, salve 1 Tu, qui, instar ,' 
Pha*bi, lumen orbi, ct orbes lumiiiibus reddis, iterum salve ! 

“ Cum per te (lallia, per to uostrsc academia?, duo regni 
lumina, clarius intiiejitur, our non ad urbem Kdinburgi, cum 
toties ubicpio erras, ciirKSiim tendis ? nam ([Uiedam ccecitas civea . 
illic invasit. Ipsos magistratus OiMt Serena occupavit, vi- 
dontiir cnim vidorc, sc?d nihil vident. Idcirco tu istaui Scotu 
cx oriiUti retnovo, ci quodc'unque latet in tene- 
bris, in lucem prolor. Illi violentcr carccrem, tu oculos leniier 
rcclude ; illi lucem Porteio ademerunt, tu illis lucem restitue, 
ct quaiiivis fingaiit se duplicitcr videre, fae ut sirn])liciter tan- 
tum oculo irretorto conspiciaiit. Peractoque cursu, ad Argliaiu 
redi art is tuic plciuis, Toriosquo (ut vulgo vocantur) qui adhuc 
ccjocutiant et hallucinaiihir, illuminato. Ab ipsis clericis, si qui 
sint emei ductores, nub(3m discute ; immo ipso Sole lunaque, , 
cum laboraut eclipsi, qiitc, instar tui ipsius, transit per va/’ias re- 
giones obumbrans, istam molcm caligiiiis amovefco. ISic erls 
Sol Miindi, sic eria tioh solum nomine Sartor, sed re Oculorurn 
omnium resarcitor ; sic omnis Cbarla Publica tuam OLrltudi- 
nem cclobrabit, et ubicuiique frontem tuam ostendis, ne^'io non 
tc, 0 vir speciatissimo, admirabitiir. Ipse lippus scriptor hiijus 
epistolie ma\i..io grmdcret tc Medicum lllustrissimum, cum 


omnibus tuis orulntls testibus, Vindsorim videre- -V^ ale.” 

The Clievaller had a son and a biographer in the pi^rson of 
John Taylor, avIio, undur the title of ‘‘ John Taylor, Junior,” 
succeeded to his firhcr’s trumpet, and blew it with good eftect. < 
title-page ut' his biography of his father euumerjites somie: 
halt-hundred crowucjJ or royal heads, to whose eyes the • 
“Chevalier John Taylor, Opthaliniater Pontifical, Imperial,- 
and Royal, ” administered. 

contemptible compared with > 
autobiographic sketch of himself, in his pro-,, 
which he speaks of his loves and adven- - 
^est st^le : — 

personally known to two;; 
produced— namely, Lady: ■ 
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charms of high life that I ever saw. AV^hen I first ht^- 
3^13 these wonders I gazed on their beauties, and my atten- 
pbn was busied in admiring the order and delicacy of their 
;|[5j&course, &c. For were I commanded to seek the ‘world for 
|i[;dady adorned with every accomplishment that man thinks 
desirable in the sex, I could only be determined by finding 
tHeir resemblance ..... 

' “I am perfectly acquainted witli the history of Persia, as 
Well before as since the death of Thamas Kouli Khan; well 
informed of the adventures of Prince Heraclius ; w'as pin’son- 
idly known to a minister he sent to IMoscow in his first at- 
tempt to conquer that country ; and am instructed in the cruid 
manner of putting out the eyes of conquered princes, and of 
cutting away the eyelids of soldiers taken in war, to make 
them unfit for service. 

** 1 have lived in many convents of friars of different orders, 
heen present at their creation to various degrees, and have as- 
j«hted at numberless entertainments upon those occasions. 

“I have been in almost every female nunnery in all Europe 
(on account of my professiori), and could write many volumes 
,on the adventures of these rcligi^vus beauties. 

“ I have boon present at the making of nuns of almost 
every order, and assisted at the religious feasts given on those 
occasions. 

“ I have met with a very great variety of singular religious 
‘people called Pilgrims. .... 

“ I have been present at many extraordinary diversions de- 
signed for the amusement of the sovereign, viz. hunting of dif- 
'ferent sortsof wild beasts, as inPoland ; bull-lighting, as in Sjiain. 
;*■ am well acquainted with fill the various punishments 
?fqr different crimes, as practised in every nation — been present 
At the putting of criminals to death by various ways, viz. 
'AtJdking off heads, breaking on the wheel, &c. 

“ I am also well instructed in the different ways of giving 

torture to extract confession —and am no stranger to other 
;^amgular punishments, such as impaling, 'burying alive with 
t&ead above ground, &c. 

And lastly, I have assisted, have seen the manner of em- 
|fedlming dead bodies of great personages, and am well instruct- 
5Bd‘ in the manner practised in some nations for preserving them 
reatire for ages, with little alteration of figure from what they 
when first deprived of life. , , ^ 

All must agree that no man ever had a gre^t^ variety of 
worthy to be conveyed to posterity, J^i^hall, therefore, 
best care to, so to paint my tbou|^tfl, and give such 
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a dress of the story of my life, that tho’ I shall talk pf 
Great, the Least shall not find cause of offence.*’ 

The occasion of this great man issuing so modest a 
posal to the public is involved in some mystery. It would 
that he determined to publish his own version of his adveiii^ 
tures, in conseciuence of b(‘ing dissatisfied with his son’s sketf^lp 
of them. John Taylor, Junior, was then resident in 
Garden, living as an eye-doctor, and entered into an arrangp^l 
meut with a publislier, withcnit his father’s consent, to writp;; 
the Chevalier’s biograpliy. Affixed to the indecent pamphlet^ ' 
which was the result of tins agreement, are the following epis-': 
tolary statements; — ' 

“ Mv Soy, — Tf you should unguardedly have suffered yout 
name at the liead of a work which must make us all contempt- 
ible, this must be printed in it as the best apology for youtf* 
self and father : — 

“to the phinteb. 

** Oxford, Jun. 10, 1701. . 

“ My dear and only son having respectfully represented; 
to me that ho has composed a w’ork, intitled My Life and Ad^ 
ventures^ and roepures iny consent for its publication, uotwitl>' 
standing I am as yet a striingcp to tho composition, and consfe'--', 
quently can bo no judge of its merits, I am so well persuaded, 
that my son is in every way incapable of saying aught of 
his father but what must redound to his honour and reputor^ 
tion, and so perfectly convinced of tho goodness of his hear^,'. 
that it does not seem possible I should err in my judgment* 
by giving my consent to a publication of the said work. And 
as 1 have l(mg becMi cmployc'd in writing my own Life and 
Advoid lives, which will with all expedition be published, ’twill 
hereafter be left with all duo atteutioji to the candid reade^ 
wh<‘tlu‘r tlu' Ijife of the Pather w^ritten by the son, or the Life 
of the Pat her writteu by himself, best deservcvs approbation, ' 
“The Chpvatheb Tatlob, 

“ Optbalmiatcr, Pontifical, Imperial, and RoyaJ,. 

‘‘ Tho above is a true copy of the letter my Father sent 
me. All the answer I can make to the bills ho sends abouf 
the town and country is, that I have maintained my mothei 
those eight yi^irs, and do this at the present time ; and that^ 
two years sini‘e, I was concerned for him, for which I have; 
paid near £200. 

V,- . “ As witness my hand, * ,tV.; 

“ JoHir Tayloe, Oculist 

“ Hatton Garde A*V 
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ia impossible to say whether these differences were gonu- 
or only feigned by the two quacks, in order to keep silly 
gossiping about them. Certainly the accusations brought 
l^mnst the Chevalier, that he had sponged on his son, and de- 
I^Bted to support his wife, are rather grave ones to introduce 
r^tc^a make-believe quarrel. But, on the other hand, whcu 
me Chevalier’s autobiographyappeared it was prefaced with 
following dedicatory letter to his son : — 

y' *‘Mt deab Son, — Can I do ill when I address to you llie 
Atdry of your father’s life ? Whose name can be so ])ropcr as 
your own to be prefixed to a work of this kind ? You who 
%as born to represent me living, when I shall cease to be — 
Tbom to pursue that most excellent and important profession to 

S ’ Ich I have for so many years laboured to be useful — born to 
3Dd my cause and support my fiime — may 1 not presurnff, 
^iny son, that you will defend your father’s cause ? ]Nlay 1 not 
e^rm that you, my son, will support your father’s fame? After 
ll^aving this said, need J add more than remind you — that, to a 
fither, nothing can be so dear as a deserving son — nor state so 
■desirable as that of the man who holds his successor, and knows 
:mm to be worthy. Be prosperous. Be hap]\y. 

I am, your aflbetionato Father, 

“The CjuiVATUER John Taylor.** 

This unctuous address to “my lioii-heai’ted boy** is equalled 
ha drollery by many passages of the work itself, which (in the 
language of the title-page) “contains all most worthy the atten- 
tion of a Traveller — also a dissertation on the Art of Pleasing, 
:with the most interesting observations on the Force of Freju- 
.dice; numberless adventures, as well amongst nuns and friars 
as with persons in high life; wdth a description of a great va- 
liety of the most admirable relations, which, though told in his 
jwell-know'n peculiar manner, each one is strictly true, and 
within the Chevalier’s own observations and knowledge.” 

’ ' Apart from the bombast of liis style, the Chevalier’s “ w ell- 
known peculiar manner” was remarkable for little besides 
tautology and a fantastic arrangement of words. In iiis 
orations, w'hen he aimed at sublimity, he indulged in short sen- 
tences each of which commenced with a genitive case followcnl 
'%»y an accusative ; after wdiich eame the verb succeeded by the 
kiominative. Thus, at such crises of grandiloquence, instead of 
«aying, “ I will lecture on the w^onders of the eye,” he would 
invert the order to, “ Of the eye on the w^ondera lecture will 
By doing this, ho maintained that he anrpaaacd the finest 
i^eriods of TuUy ! There is a letter in jpehols’s “ Literary 
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Anecdotes,** in whit?h a lecture given by tbi^. mountebd 
Northampton is excellently clescri]>ed. The doctor,’* 
writer, “ appeared dressed in black, with a long light Ho" 
ty’d wig ; ascended a scaflbld behind a large table raised i 
two feet from the ground, and covered with an old piece^ 
ta])estry, on which was laid a dark-coloured cafoy chariot-^^ 
with four black bundles (used upon hearses) tyed to the 
ners for tassels, four large candles on each side of tlie cusluol^ 
and a quart decanter of drinking water, with a half-pint glaSj|3 
to moisten his mouth.” :'}% 

The fellow boasted that he was the author of forty*fiv^' 
works in ditlerent languages. Once he had the audacity tjd, 
challenge Johnson to talk Latin wdth him. The doctor 
responded with a qiiotation from Horace, which tlie charlatan’ 
took to be the doctor’s own composition. “ lie said a feWi 
words tvell enough ^ Johnson said magnanimously when he' 
repeated the story to Boswell. “Taylor,” said llio d(;ctor, “ is 
the most ignorant man I ever knew, but spriglitJy ; Ward, tht>. 
dullest.” ' f 

John Taylor, Junr., survived his father more than lifteeir 
years, and to the last liad a lucrative business in Hatton Glai^’ 
dcu. His father had been oculist to George the S(?cond; 
this post, on the death of the Chevalier, he failed to obtain, 
being given to a lonc^n protege of the l)nke qf Bedford’s. 3^- 
made a great noise about the sniferings of the poor, and’ 
proposed to the dilferont parishes of London to attend thO; 
paupers labouring under diseases of the eye at two guineas a-i 
year Jbr each parish. .He ^^a8 an illiterate, vulgar, and licen-” 
tious scoundrel; and yet when he di(*d, on the 17th September^* 
1787, he was honoured \V'ith a long memoir in the GentJeman*% 
Magazine^ as one “ whoso philantliropy was exerted so fully a£> 
to class him with a Hanway or a Howard.** 

If ail a])ology is needed for giving so much space, in 
chapter devoted to the ladies, to the J ohn Taylors, it must 
g rounded on the fact that the Chevalier was the sou of 
honest widow woman who carried on a respectable business, 
an a])(^thecary and doctress, at Norwich. In this she resemblei|rf 
Mrs Blood, the wife of the Colonel of that name, who fbfe 
years* supported herself and son at Bomford, by keeping 
apothecary’s sliop under the name of AVeston. Colonm B16^| 
was also himself a member of the Faculty. For some tiEd^ 
whilst meditsting his grand coup, he practised as a doctor 
an obscure the City, under the name of Ayliffe. 

Two since the lady practitioners of medicilt^ 

in the profi^ceruij^ seldom had working for them pupils 
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E nts of tho- opposite sex, and this usage was rnaiutainod 
luded districts till a comparatively recent dale. In 
iton’s Collection, Nov. 15, 1()95, is the following adver- 
nt, — “ If any Apothecary’s AVidow that hec^ps a shop in 
nmtry wants a journeyman that has lived 25 years for 
f in Loiidon, and has had the conversation of the oini- 
hysiciana of the colledge, I can help to such an one.” 


CHAPTEE XVII. 

MESSENOEB MOKSET. 

Amongst the celebrities of the medical profession, who have 
left no memorial behind them more durable or better known 
than their wills in Doctors’ Commons, was Messenger Mon sey, 
the great-grandfather of our ex-Chanccllor, Lord Cran worth. 

We do not know wdiethcr his Lordship is aware of his de- 
scent from the eccentric physician. Possibly he is not, for tho 
Monseys, though not altogether of a plebeian stock, were little 
calculated to throw eclat over tho genealogy of a patrician 
bouse. 

Messenger IMonsoy, wdio used with a good deal of un- 
necessary noise to declare his contempt of tlie ancestral hon- 
ours which he in reality possessed, loved to tell of the humble 
oyigin of his family. The first Duke of Leeds delighted in 
boasting of his lucky progenitor, Jack Osborn, tho shop lad, 
who rescued his master’s daughter from a watery grave, in tlie 
iThames, and won her hand away from a host of noble suitors, 
who wanted — literally, the young lady’s pm-moncy. She was 
the only child of a wealthy pin-maker carrying on his business 
bn London Bridge, and the jolly old fellow, instead of disdain- 
ing to bestow his heiress on a ’prentice, exclaimed, “ Jack ^^on 
her, and he shall wear her! ” Dr Monsey, in the licy-day of 
bis social fame, told his friends that the first of his ancestors 
of any note was a baker, and a r- fail dealer in hops. At a cri- 
tical point of this worthy man’s career, when hops were ‘‘down” 
aaxd feathers were “up,” to raise a small sum of money for im- 
inediate use he ripped open his beds, sold the feathers, and 
stuffed the tick with unsaleable hops. Soon a change in the 
inarket occurred, and once more operating:,#! the couches used 

himself and children, he sold the„^il^s at a profit, and 
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bought baclt the feathers. “That’s the way, sir, by 
my family hopped from obscurity ! ” the doctor would 

We have reason for thinking that this ancestor was 
physician’s great-grandfather. As is usually found to be4S#J 
case, where a man thinks lightly of the advantages of birth, 
songer was by no means of despicable extraction. His grah^^jr 
father was a man of considerable property, and marriei^ 
Elizabeth Messenger, co-lieir of Thomas IVLcssenger, lord €C| 
AVhitwell Manor, in the county of Norfolk, a gentleman by^v 
birth and position ; and his father, the Eev. ]^obert Mousey, \ 
a Norfolk re(;tor, married Mary, the daughter of Roger Olopton, 
rector of Dowiiham. Of the antiquity and importance of the" 
CJoptons a?uongst the gentle families of England this is no, ' 
])lacc to speak ; hut further particular's relative to the Mousey 
pedigree may be found by the curious in Rloondield’s “History , 
of Norfolk.” On such a descent a Celt would ])ersrnde him- 
self that ho rcjmesonted kings and rulers. Mousey, like Sidney ‘ 
Smith after him, preferred to cover the whole question witu " 
jolly, manly ridicule, and put it out of sight. 

Mosseiigor Monscy was bom m 1008, and received in early " 
Hie an excellent education ; for though his father at the Revo-^^ 
lulion threw his lot in with tho non-jurors, and forfeited , 
living, the w(»rthy clergyman had a siittit ient paternal estate to 
enable him to rear bis only child without any ])ainful considera-^'* 
lions of cost. After spending five years at St Mary’s Hall, 
bridge, Messenger studied physic for some time under Sir Ben- 
jamiii Wrench, nt Norwich. Starting on his OAvn account,- 
he ])raetised for a while at Bury St Edmunds, in Suffolk, but 
with little success. He worked hard, and yet never managed in l 
that prosperous and beautiful county town to earn more; 
than three hundred guineas in the same year. Jf we ex- ' 
ami nod into tho successes of medical celebrities, we should 
find in a great majorily of cases fortune was won by tho 
aspirant either .annexing himself to, and gliding into the\1 
confidence of, a puwerful clique, or else by his being through 
some lucky accident thrown in the way of a patron. Mon- . 
sey’s rise was of the latter sort. He was still at Bury, with.' 
nothing before him but the prospect of working all his days asc 
a country doctor, w luai T/ord Godolphin, son of Queen Anne’s J 
Lord Treasurer, and grandson of the great Duke of Marl- "^ 
uprough, waaaeized, on his road to Newmarket, with an attack'; 
of apoplexy. ®ury was the nearest point where medical assist-i 
ance could be ^taiued. Monsey was summoned, and »04 
fascinated his patieitt with his conversational powers that bill 
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l^rdaliip invited him to London, and induced him to relinquish 
I^Txjountry practice. 

p; From that time Monaey’s fortune was made. IIo became 
&' the Whigs very much what, in the previous generation, 
H^dclifte had been to the Tories. Sir Robert Walpole geini- 
'"^ely loved him, seizing every opportunity to enjoy Ins sofiety, 
"ind never doing anything for him ; and Lord Chesterileld wiis 
Amongst the most zealous trumpeters of his medical skill. 
Lively, sagacious, well-read, and brutally sarcastic, he had for 
■a while a society reputation for wit scarcely inferior to Swift’s; 
and lie lived amongst men well able to judge of wit. Oarriek 
and he were for many ^’'ears intimate friendwS, until, in a contest 
of jokes, each of the two brilliant men lost bis temper, and they 
parted like Roland and Sir Leoline — never to meet again. 
Garrick probably would have kept his temper under any other 
form of ridicule, but ho never ceased to resent IVIonsey’s re- 
jection on his avarice to the Jiishop of Sodor and Man. 

‘ “ Garrick is going to quit the stage,” observed the Jiishop. 

“ That he’ll never do,” answered J\lonscy, making use of a 
Norfolk proverb, “ so long us ho knows a guinea is cross on 
one side and pile on the other.” 

This speech was never forgiven. Lord Bath endeavoured 
to effect a reconciliation between the divided friends, but his 
amiable intention was of no avail. 

“ I thank you,” said Mousey ; “ but wliy will your Lordship 
trouble yourself with the squabbles of a Merry Andrew and 
quack doctor ? ” 

When the tragedian was on liis death-bed, Monsey com- 
posed a satire on the sick man, renewing the attack on his par- 
simony. Garrick’s illness, however, terminating fatally, the 
doctor destroyed his verses, but some scraps of them still re- 
main to show their spirit and power. A consultation of phy- 
sicians was represented as being held over the actor : — 

Seven wise physicians lately met, 

To save a wretched sinner ; 

Como, Tom, said Jack, pray let’s bo quick, 

Or X shall lose my dinner. 

* * ♦ ♦ 

“ Some roared for rhuh-.rb, idap gome, 

And some cried out for Dover ; 

Let’s give him some tiling, each man said — 

Why e’en let’s give him — over.*' 

After much learned squabbling, one of the sages pro])(>sea 
; to reviye the sinking energies of the p^'than by jingling 
/guineas in his ears. The suggestion wi^picted upon, when — 
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“ Soon as tho fav'ritc sound lie heard, 

One faint effort he try’d ; 
lie op’d liis eyes, ho strotclicd his hands, 

Ho mado one gnisp — anddy’d.” 

Thougli, on the grave closing over his antagonist, Monse]|^ 
suppressed these lines, he continued to cherish an anirnositjr 
tho object of* them. Tlio spirit in which, out of respect 
death, he drew a period to their quarrel, was much like th^t; 
of tho Irish peasant iu the song, who tells hia ghostly adviser, 
that he forgives Pat IMalone with all his heart (supposing death' 
should get the better of him) — but should he recover, he meatie 
to pay the rascal off roundly. Sir Walter Scott somewhere 
tells a story of a Highland chief, in his last moments declaring 
that ho from the bottom of his lieart forgave his old enemy, the 
head of a liostile clan — and concluding this Christian avowal 
with a final address to liis son — “ But may all evil light upon 
ye, Eonald, if ye e’er ibrgio the heathen.” 

Through Lord Oodolphin’s interest, Mousey was appointed 
physician to Chelsea College, on the death of Dr Smart. For 
some time ho continued to reside in St James’s : but on the 
death of his patron he moved to Chelsea, and spent Ihe last 
years of his life in r(‘tircment — and to a certain extent banish- 
ment — from the great world. The hospital oflices were theu 
filled by a si;t of low-born scoundrels, or discharged servants, 
whom ihe ministers of various (Vbintts had had some reason of 
their own for providing for. The surgeon was that Mr Eanby 
who positively died of rage because Henry Fielding’s brother; 
(Sir John) would not punish a hackney coachman who had 
been guilty of the high treason of — being injured and abused 
by the plaiiititV. ANTith this man Mousey had a tremendous 
quarrel ; but though iu the right, he had to submit to Eanby’s 
powerful eouneciions. 

This all’air did not soften his temper to tho other function- 
aries of the hosi)ital with whom ho had to associate at the ball 
table*. Uis encounter with the venal elector who had been 
noniuiatcd to a (Jhelsca appointment is wrell known, though an 
account of it would hurt the delicacy of these somewhat 
j)i"adish pages. Of tho doctor’s insolence the following is a 
good story : — 

V clergyman, who used to bore him wdtli pompous and 
pedantic talk, was arguing on some point with Monsey, when 
the, latter exclaimed : — 

Sir, if }^ou 'Imve faith in your opinion, will you venture (i 
wager upon it? ” , 

“ 1 could — but I;Wont,” was the reply. 
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Then,” rejoined Monsey, “you have very little wit, or 
little money.” The logic of this retort puts one in mind 
m the eccentric actor who, under somewhat similar cinMiiu- 
pj'toces, asked indignantly, “ Then, sir, how dat'e you advance 
^ statement in a public room which you are not prepared to 
Substantiate with a bet ?” 

Mousey was a Unitarian, and not at all backward to avow 
^Ms creed. As he was riding in Ilydo Park with a Mr Kobiii- 
iion, that gentleman, after deploring the corrupt morals of the 
rage, said, with very bad taste, “ But, Doctor, 1 talk wdth one 
/who believes there is no God.” “ And I,” retorted Monsey, 
'“with one who believes there arc three.” Good J\Ir llobinson 
was so horrilied that he clapped spurs to his horse, galloped off, 
and never spoke to the doctor again. 

t Monaey’s Whiggiam introduced him to high society, but 
hot to lucrative practice. Sir Kobert Walpoh) always extolled 
the merits of his “Norfolk Doctor,” but never advanced his 
interests. Instead of covering the great luiuiaim* with adula- 
tion, Monsey treated him like an ordiuary individual, telling 
him when his jokes were poor, and not hesitating to worst liim 
in argument, “ifow Jiappens it,”aalve^(l Sir itobert, over his 
wine, “ that nobody will beat me at billiards, or contradict me, 
but Dr Monsey ? ” “ Other people,” put in the doctor, “ get 
jplaces — I get a dinner and praise.” The Duke of Grafton 
treated him even Avorao. llis Grace staved off ]>ayiiig the 
physician his bill for attending him and his family at VViiulaor, 
with promises of a phico. When “ the little place ” fell vacant, 
Monsey called on the duke, and remiritied him of his promise. 
“ Ecod — ecod — ecod,” was the answer, “ but the Chamberlain 

has just been here to tell me ho has promised it to Jack .” 

When the disappointed applicant told the lord-chamberlain 
what had transpired, his Lordship replied, “ Don’t, for the 
world, tell his Orace ; but before be knew I had ])romised it, 
here is a letter he sent me, soliciting for a third person.^' 

Amongst the vagaries of this eccentric physician was the 
■way in which ho extracted his own teeth. Itoiiiid the tooth 
.Sentenced to be drawn he fastened securely a strong piece of 
>.patgut, to the opposite end of which he affixed a bulhjt. With 
this bullet and a full measure ot‘ powder a pistol was charged. 
'vOn the trigger being pulled, the operation was performed 
.^’ectually and speedily. The doctor could only rarely prevail 
^.On his friends to permit him to remove their teeth by this 
^original process. Once a gentleman who had agreed to try 
^jthe novelty, and had even flowed the app^aratus to be adjusteu, 
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at the last moment exclaimed, “ Stop, stop, Tve change4,f^P 
mind ! ” “ But I haven’t, and you’re a fool and a coward;v^| 
your pains,” answered the doctor, pulling the trigger. 
another instant the tooth was extracted, much to the tim^ 
patient’s delight and astonishment. 

At Chelsea, to the last, the doctor saw on friendly terms 
the distinguished medical men of his day. Clieselden, fond^'; 
of having his horses admired than his professional skill extolledili 
as Pope and Prein d knew, was his frequent visitor. He haSi 
also his loves. To Mrs Montague, for many years, he presented’ 
a copy of verses on the anniversary of her birth-day. But aftet 
his quarrel with Garrick, he saw but little of the lady, and was 
rarely, if ever, a visitor at her magnificent house in Portman 
Square. Another of his flames, too, was Miss Berry, of whom 
the loss still seems to be recent. In his old age, avarice— the 
very same failing he condemned so much in Garrick — developed 
itself in JVIonsey. In comparatively early life his miud was in 
a flighty state about inouey matters. Por years he was a vic- 
tim of that incredulity which makes the capitalist imagine a 
great and ])rosperous country to bo tlie most insecure of all 
debtors. Jle preferred investing his money in any wild specu- 
lation to confiding it to the safe custc^dy of the funds. Even 
his ready casli ho for long could not bring himself to trust in? 
tlie hands of a banker. When he left town for a trip, lie had 
recourse to the most absurd schemes for the protection of his 
money. Before setting out, on one occasion, for a journey tO' 
Norfolk, incredulous with regard to cash-boxes and bureaus, 
he hid a considers ])le quantity of gold and notes in the fire- 
plaee of his study, covering them up artistically with cinders 
and shavings. A mouth afterwards, returning (luckily a few 
days before ho was expected), ho found his old house-maid 
preparing to entertain a few friends at tea in her master’s 
room. The hospitable domestic was on the point of lighting 
the fire, and had just applied a candle to the doctor’s notes; 
when he entered the room, seized on a pail of water that chanced 
to he standing near, and, tlirowing its contents over the fuel 
and thi' old woman, extinguished the fire and her presence of 
mind at the same time. Some of the notes, as it Avas, were 
inj tired, and the Bank of England made objections to cashing, 
them. 

To the last Monsey acted by his own rules instead of by' 
tL6se of ' othcir people. He lived to extreme old age, dying iil 
his rooms in Ch^a College, on December 26tb, 1788, in his 
ninety-fifth year j "knd his wdl was as remarkable as any othe^ 
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IpiAure of his career. To a young lady mentioned in it, with 
gifee most lavish encomiums on her wit, taste, and elegance, was 
an old battered snuft-box — not worth sixpence ; and to 
Mjftnother young lady, whom the testator says he intended to 
"liave enriched with a handsome legacy, he leaves the gratifying 
‘^surance that he changed his mind on finding lier“apcrfc 
■conceited minx,” After inveighing against bishops, deans, and 
(^chapters, he left an annuity to two clergymen wdio had resign- 
ed their preferment on account of the Athanasian doctrine. 

’ He directed that his body should not be insulted wdth any 
funeral ceremony, but should undergo dissection ; after which, 
•the “ remainder of my carcase” (to use his own words) “may 
be put into a hole, or crammed into a box with holes, and 
. thrown into the Thames.” In obedience to this part of the will, 
Mr Forster, surgeon, of Union Court, Broad Street, dissected the 
body, and delivered a lecture on it to the medical students in 
the theatre of Guy’s Hospi tal . The bul Ic of th o doc tor’s fortune, 
amounting to about £1(5,000, was left to his only daughter for 
life, and after her demise, by a (‘(Jiu plicated entail, to her 
female descendants. This only cliild, Charlotte Mousey, mar- 
ried William Alexander, a linen-draper in Cateaton Street, 
City, and had a numerous family. One of her daughters mar- 
ried the Eev. Edmund Jiolfe, rector of Cocldey Clay, Norfolk, 
of which union Kobert Mousey Jiolfc, Baron Cranworth of 
Cramvorth, county of Norfolk, is the offspring. 

Before making the above-named and final disposition of 
his body, the old man found vent for his forocioiis cynicism and 
vulgar infidelity in tlic following epitaph, w^hich is scarcely less 
characteristic of the society in which the writer had lived, than 
it is of the WTiter himself: — 

“ MOUNSEY’a EPlTAV'i, WTllTTEN BY HIMSELF." 

“ Ilcre lie my old bones ; my vexation now ends ; 

I have lived much too long for myself and my friends. 

As to churches and churchyards, which men may call holy, 

'Tis a rank piece of priestcraft, and founded on folly. 

What the next world may he never troubled my pato ; 

And be what it may, I beseech you, 0 fate, 

When the bodies of millions rise up in a riot, 

To let the old carcase of Mouna^y he quiet." 

Unpleasant old scamp though ho in many respects was, 
,;|ionsey retains even at this day so firm a hold of the affections 
\ot all students who like ferreting into the social history of the 
; Jast century, that no chance letter of his w^ritiD^ is devoid of 
viiiterest. The following specimen of epistolary style, 
;iaddressed to his fair patient, the accompC^ed and celebrated 
^ jMrs Montague (his acquaintance witl^^ich lady has already 
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been alluded to), is transcribed from the original manuiBerip)^p 
the possession of Dr Diamond : — 

** 4tli of March, a minute past 

** Deab Madame, : 

** Now dead men’s ghosts are getting out of th^f. 
graves, and there comes the ghost of a doctor in a white shei^C’ 
to wait upon you. Your Tokay is got into niy head and yotili^ 
love into my heart, and they both join to club their thanks for; 
the pleasantest day I have sj)ent these seven years ; and ta 
my comfort I find a man may be in love, and be happy, provided 
ho does not go to book for it. I could have trusted till the* 
morning to show my gratitude, but the Ibkay wou’d have 
evaporated, and then I might have had nothing to talk of but 
an ache in my head and pain in my heart. Bacchus and Cupid 
should always he together, for the young gentleman is very 
apt to he silly when he’s alone by hiinself; but when old toss- 
pot is with him, if he pretends to fall a whining, he hits him a 
cursed knock on the pate, and says : ‘ Drink about, you • . . 

‘ No, Bacchus, don’t he in a passion. Upon my soul you have 
knocked out one of my eyes! ’ ‘ Eyes, ye scoundrel ? "Why, 

you have never had one since you were born Apollo 

■would have couched you, but your inolher said no ; for then,- 
says she, ‘ he can never be blamed for his shot, any more than 
the people that arc shot at.* 8he knew ’twoulcl bring grist to 
her mill; for what with those who pretended they were in love 
and were not so, and those wdio were really so and wouldn’t 
own it, 1 shall find ran turn scantum wrork at Cyprus, Paphos, 
and Cythera. Some will come to acquire wliat they never had^ 
and others to get rid of what they lind very troublesome, and 
I sliall mind none of ’em. You sec how the goddess foresaw 
and predicted my misfortunes. She knew 1 was a sincere 
votary, and tliat 1 was a martyr to her screjie influence. Then' 
how could you use me so like an Ilyrcauian tygress, and 
be such an infidel lo misery ; that though 1 hate you mortally, 
I wish you may feel but one poor half-quart er-of-an^hour before; 
you slip your bn>ath — ^liow shall i rejoice at your horrid 
agonies? Ncc enim. lex justior ulla Quam necia artifices art^ 
perire sud — Remember Me, 

“ My ills have disturbed my brain, and the revival of old ideal; 
has set it a-boyling, that, till! have skim’d off the froth, I can’t 
pretend tu^i^^say a word for myself; and by the time I have; 
cleared off tlfe scum, the little grudge that is left may be buri^ 
to the bottom of the pot. ' * 

‘•My mortal injuries have turned my mind, 

And 1 could myself for being blind 
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But why should T thus rave of eyes and looks ? 

All I have felt is fancy — all from Books. 

I stole iny charmers from the cuts of liuarh*-. 

And my dear Clarissa from the ^ruiid Sir CIku Ics. 

But if his mam or Cupid live above, 

AVho have revengo in store for injured love, 

0 Venus, send dire ruin on her head, 
iStrike the Destroyer, lay the Victress dead ; 

Kill the Triumphress, and avenjje my wron^ 

III heij^ht of pump, while she is warm and youn^. 
Grant I may stand and dart her with my eyes 
While in the fiercest pan^-s of life she lies, 

Pursue her sportive soul and shoot it as it flics. 

And cry with joy — There Montague lies flat, 

Who wronged my passion with her barbarous Chut, 
And was as cruel as a Cat to Kat, 

As cat to rat — ay, ay, as cat to rat. 

And when you got her up into your house, 

Clinch vr. fair fist, and give her sueli a souse : 

There, llussy, take you that for all your Pratt', 

Your barbarous heart I do a-bo-mi-iiate. 

1*11 take your part, my dcart\st faithful Doctor ! 

I’ve told my son, and sec how he has mockt her ! 
lie*!! fire her soul and make her rant and rave ; 

Sec how she groans to be old Vulcan’s slave. 

’’rhe fatal bow is bent. Shoot, (hipid, shoot, 

And there’s your Montague all over soot. 

Kow say no more, my little Boy is blind. 

For sure this tyrant lie has pan! in kind. 

She fondly thought to eaj)ti\atc a lord. 

A lord, sweet (piccn ? ’Tis tiue, upon my word. 

And what’s his name ? Ifis name } Why — 

And thought her parts and wit the feat had done. 

But he had parts and wit ns widl as she. 

Why then, 'tis strange those folks did not agree. 

Agree ? Why, had she lived one moment longer, 

His love was strong, but inadiim’s grew much stronger. 

Jltatus valde dejlcndus. 

So for her long neglect of Venus* altar 

1 changed Cu*s Bowstring to a silken Halter ; 

I made the noose, and Cupid drew the knot. 

Dear mam ! says he, dou*t let her lie and rot, 

She is too pretty. Hold your tongue, you sot ! 

The pretty blockhead ? Xono of yr. roguo*s tricks. 
Ask her, she’ll own she’s turned of thirty-six. 

I was but twenty when I got the apple, 

And let me tell you, *twas a cursed grapple. 

Had I but stahrtill I ivas f venty-fivo, 
l*ad surely lost it, as you’re now alive ! 

Paris had said to Juno and Minerva, 

Ladies, I'm yours, and shall be glad to serve yer; 

I must have bowed to wisdom and to power. , . 

And Troy had stood it to this very hour, ■ 

Homer had never wrote, nor wits had 
Achilles* anger or Patroclus dead. 
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Wc gods and goddesses had lived in riot, 

And the blind fool had let us all be quiet. 

Mortals had never, been stuim’d with rroSaQ 
Nor Virgil’s wooden hoi-so play’d Hocus Pocus. 

Hang the two liards ! But Montague is pretty. 

Sirrah, y«)u lie ; but I’ll allow she’s witty. 

Well ! but Pm told she was so at 
Ay, and the veriest so that e’er was seen, 

Wliy that 1 own ; and 1 myself ” 

“ But, hold ! as in all probability I am going to tell a parcel 
of cursed lies, I’ll travel no further, lay down my presumptous 
pen, and go to bed; for it’s half-past two, and two hours and 
an half is full long enough to write nonsense at one time. You ‘ 
see what it is to give a Goth Tokay : you manure your land ' 
with filth, and it produces Tokay ; you enrich a man wdth To- 
kay, and he brings forth the froth and filth of nonsense. You ■ 
will learn how to bestow it bettor another time. I boj)e what 
you took yourself bad a better, or at least no bad, eflect. 1 ’ 
wish you had wrote me a note after your first sleep. There 
wou’d have been your sublime double-distilled, treble-refined 
wit. I shouldn’t have known it to be yours if it could have, 
have been anybody’s else. 

“ Pray don’t show these humble rhimes to E— y. That 
puppy will write notes upon ’em or perhaps paint ’em upon sign-^ 
posts, and make ’em into an invitation to draw people to 
the Camel and Dromedary —for I see ho can make anything 
of anything ; hut, after all, why shoTild 1 be afraid ? Per- , 
haps ho might make something of nothing. I have WTote in 
h<‘roios. {Sure the wreieli will have a reverence for heroics, 
especially for aucli as he never saw before, and never may 
again. WTell, upon my life 1 will go to bed — ’tis a burning’ 
shame to sit up so. .1 lie, for my fire is out, and so will my . 
candle too if I write a word more. 

“ So i will only make my mark. X 

“ God eternally bless and preserve you from such writers.’* 

“ March 5th, 12 o'clock. 

‘■‘Dj'iAn IMbs Mo5taoiie, 

“ My fever has been so great that I have not bad any time 
to write to you in such a manner as to try and convince you 
that 1 had reeoven‘ii my senses, and 1 could write a sober 
lino, < pray, how do you do after your wine and its effects oK 
you, as w’ell as upbh me ? You are grown a right down rnke, 
and I never expert you for a patient again as long as we live, 
the last relafiou I aht^d like to stand to you in, and which' 
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pffeShipg could make bearable but serving you, and that is a 
for all my misery in serving you ill. 

“ I am called out, so adieu.” 

“Man'll 6tli. 

^ “ How do you stand this flabby weather ? 1 ii-oinhlc to 
^^ear, but want to hear of all things. If you have done with 
Ay stupid West India Ly., pray send ’em, for they go to- 
morrow or next day at latest. ’Tis hardly worth vvliilo to 
'trouble Ld L. with so much chaff and so little wheat — then 
why youP 

“ Very true. *Tis a sad thing to have to do with a fool, 
who can’t keep his nonsense to hims('lf. You know I am a 
rose, but I have terrible prickles. Dear madam, adieu. Pray 
Qod I may hear you are well, or that He will ciialih^ me to 
’make you so, for you must not be sick or die. I’ll find fools 
and rogues enough to be that for you, that are good for no- 
thing else, and hardly, very hardly, good eiiougli for that. 
Adieu, Adieu! I say Adieu, Adieu. 

M.” 

Truly did Dr Messenger ]\ronsey understand the art of 
writing a long letter about nothing. 


CIIAPTEE XYIII. 

AKENSIDE. 

There were two Akonsides — Akenside the poet, and A ken - 
,flide the man; and of the man Akenside there wore numerous 
subdivisions. Eemarkable as a poet, he was even y(‘t more 
,3ioteworthy a private individual in his extreme inconsist('ucy. 
No character is more eommonplacc than the one to wliicJi is 
ordinarily applied the word contradictory ; but Akenside was 
a curiosity from the extravagance in which this form of “ the 
commonplace” exhibited itself in liis disposition and manners. 

' ^ By turns he was placid, irritable, simple, affected, gra- 
. eious, haughty, magnanimous, mean, benevolent, harsh, and 
sometimes even brutal. At times he was marked by a child- 
|;iike docility, and at other times his vm|^y and arrogance dis- 
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played him almost as a madman. Of plebeian extra6tipifi[i!^ 
was ashamed of his origin, and yet was throughout 
champion of popular interests. Of his real humanity 
can be no doubt, and yet in his demeanour to the unfortuJ^^ 
creatures whom, in his capacity of a hos})ital-phy8ician^!,^p 
had to attend, he was always supercilious, and often cruel. 

Lilie Byron, he was lame, one of liis legs being sbort^ 
than the other; and of this personal disfigurement he wii# 
even more sensitive than was the a\ithor of ‘‘ Cbilde Harold 
of his deformity. When his eye fell on it lie would blush, foi? 
it reminded him of the ignoble condition in which he was^ 
born. His father was a butcher at Newcastle-upon-Tyne j 
and one of his cleavers, falling from the shop-block, liad irreV 
mediably injured the poet’s foot, when he was still a little 
child. 


Akenside was not only llie son of a butcher— bui, worse 
still, a Nonconformist butcher; and from an early period of 
his life ho was destined to be a sectarian minister. In his 


nineteenth year he was sent to Edinburgh to prosecute his 
theological studies, the expenses of this educational course 
being in part defrayed by the Dissenters^ Society. But he. 
speedily discovered that lie had made a wrong start, and pexv- 
Buaded his failier to refund the money the Society had ad-, 
vanced, and to be himself at the cost of educating liim as a 
physician. The honest tradesman was a liberal atid affection- 
ate parent. Mark remained three years at Edinburgh, n 
member of the IMedical Society, and an industrious student. 
On leaving Edinhurgh he practised for a short time as a sur- 
geon at Newcastle ; after which he went to Leyden, and hav- 
ing spent three months in that university took his degree of 
doctor of physic, JMay IG, 17M. At Leyden he became warm- 
ly attached to a fellow-atudeni!; named Dyson ; and w’onderfut 
to he related, the two friends, notwithstanding one w^as undei* 
heavy pecuniary obligations to the other, and they were very 
urii ke each other in some of tlieir principal characteristics, 
played tlie part of l?y lades and Orestes, even into the Valley of 
Death. Akenside w as poor, ardent, and of a nervous, poetic tenqi^ 
perament. Dyson was rich, sober, and matter-of-fact, a pru- 
dent place-holder. JTo rose to be clerk of the House of Com-^ 
mous, and a Lord of the Treasury ; but the atmosphere of 
political drcles and the excitement of public life never cauaed^ 
his heartr to forget its early attachment. Whilst the po^, 
lived Dyson wiya his munificent patron, and when death had 
stepped in botire^ them, his literary executor. Indeed, hjet; 
alJowed a sum than £300 per annum. 
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ATTEMPTS TO GET PRACTICE, 

'Akenside was never very successful as a pliysician, although 
thoroughly understood liis profession, aud in some import- 
3p[t particulars advanced its science. JKsoii introduced him 
feto good society, and recommended him to all his friends ; 
i||jt the greatest income Akenside ever made was most probably 
^Ss than Avhat ho obtained from his friend’s generosity. {Still, 
pi© must have earned something, for ho managed to keep a 
f^darriage and pair of horses ; and £JJ()0 per anmnn, although 
hundred years ago that sum went nearly twice as far as it 
•:;-WOuld now, could not have supported the equipage. 11 is want 
of patients can easily be accounted for. lie w as a vain, tem- 
pestuous, crotchety little man, little qualified to override tlie pre- 
judices which vulgar and ignorant jicople cherish against law^- 
yers and physicians wlio have capacity and energy enough to 
' distinguish themselves in any way out of the ordinary track of 
ftheir professional duties. 

' He was ad mitted, by mandamus, to a doctor’s degree at Ca m - 
bridge ; and became a fellow' of the Royal Socit^t y, and a fellow 
of the lioyal College of Physicians. He tried bis luck at 
';^Northampton, aud found he was not needed there ; lie became 
an inhabitant of Hampstead, but failed to ingratiate himself 
;:Mfith the opulent gentry who in those days resided in that 
suburb ; and lastly fixed himself in Jlloomsbury Square (®tat. 
27), where he resided till his dcjath. After some delay, he 
: became a physician of St Thomas’s Hospital, and an assistant 
whysician of Christ’s Hospital — read the Gulstoiiian Lectures 
before the College of Physicians, in 1755 — and was also 
, Krohnian Lecturer. In speeches and papers to lojinied socie- 
ties, and to various medical treatises, amongst w'hich may he 
.mentioned his “He Hysentaria Commentarius,” ho tried to 
wheedle himself into practice. But his elforts were of no avail. 
Sir John Hawkins, in his absurd Life of Hr Johnson, tells a 
'good story of Saxby’s rudeness to theautlior of the “ Pleasures 
bf Imagination.” Saxby was a custom-house clerk, and madii 
himself lilted in society by saying llie rude things whicli other 
;j)eople had the bcnevolonco to feed, but lacked tlie hardihood to 
latter. One evening, at a party, Akenside argued, with much 
warmth and more tedionsness, that physicians were better and 
^^ser men than tho w'orld ordl'; irily thouglit, 

; “ Doctor,” said Saxby, “ after all you have said, rny opinion 
the profession is this ; the ancients endeavoured to make it 
ia science, and failed ; aud tlie moderns to make it a trade, and 
Succeeded.” ’ 

He was not liked at St Thomas’s The gentle 

;;^[i^t6om, w'hose mild poetic nature lui^l^irauadc'3 the author 
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of “ The Pleasures of Ima<jination ” with a halo of romah^i|J 
tercst, when he entered himself a student of that school,-^ 
shocked at finding the idol of his admiration so irritable 
unkindly a man. lie was, according to Lettsom’s remin^jl 
cences, thin and pale, and of a strumous countenance. Hisii 
jured leg was lengthened by a false heel. In dress he way 
scrupulously neat and delicate, always having on his head /^ 
well-powdered ^vhito wig, and by his side a long sword. ^ 
w'ant of respect to him tlirew him into a fit of anger, 
amongst tlu; students who accompanied him on a certa'"" 
sion round the wards spat on the floor behind the pl| 
Akenside turned sharply on his heel, and demanded 
was that dared to sj)it in his face. To the poor women^ 
applied to liiin for medical advice he exhibited his dislike in the 
most nllensive aiul^^K*pn«<^i^i^'hc students who watched, 
him closely, anner. iv ""ointment his afteetions 

puel -physician s inorosenesa to his female patients ^[^0 

scipieiu'e of his having felt the goads of despised 
fasti(li<nisiiess of the little follow at having to conic so 
in contact with the vulgar rabble, imluced him sometimes to ^^ 
make the strongim paiiimts precede him wdih brooms, and ‘ 
clear a way for him through the crowd of diseased wretches. 
Ilravo, my buteher’s boy I This stor; of Akeiisiclo and his 
lictors, pushing back llie unsightly mob of lepers, ought to be., 
read side by side with that of the proud Duke of Somerset, : 
Avlio, Avhen on a journev, used to send outriders before him to,' 
clear the roads, and prevent vulgar eyes from looking at hfm., / 

On one occasion Akenside ordered an unfortumite inalej 
patient of St Thomas’s to take boluses of bark. The poor fel-" 
low complained that lie could not swallow them. Akenside ' 
was so incensed at the man’s presuming to have an opinion oil 
the subject, lliat he ordered him to be turned out of tlie hos- 
pital, saying, lie sli.jll not die under my care.” A man who'"; 
would liTal liis pnoi* patients in this wmy did not deserve to, 
have any rich ones. These excesses of folly and brutality, 
houever, <Te long reached tlie ears of honest Richard Chester,: 

OIK) of the governors, and that good fellow gave the doctor 2^ 
good scolding, roumlly telling him, “Kuoav, thou art a servant} 
of this chanty." } 

Akensi<^’s self-lovo received a more humorous stab tbaa? 
the poke aJitJunstered by liicliard Cln^stor’s blunt cudgeVv 
from Mr Baker, one of the surgeons of St Thomas’s. To ap*J 
preciate the fuU force of the story, the reader must recolleci(| 
that the jeolpttsy, which still exists between the two branch^ 
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the mCQical profession, was a century since so vio ** 

<?ven considerations of interest failed m some cases to . 
eminent surgeons and physicians 1o act together. 

Baker’s sons was the victim of epilepsy, and IroquiMit fits liJfcy 
^impaired his faculties. Baker was naturally acutely seusituc 
'<rf*his child’s misfortune, and when Akenside luul the bad 
taste to ask to what study the alHicted lad intended to apply, 
the father answered, “1 find he is not capable of making n 
Burgeon, so I have sent him to Edinburgh to make a ph>bu*i.ia 
of him.** Akenside felt this sarcasm so iiiueh, that he lor a 
long time afterwards refused to li^ild any intercourse will 
Baker. 

But Akenside had many excuses for his irritability. 11 c 
was very ambitious, and failed to achieve that suc^e‘^s whut 
the possession of great powers warranted him iii regaiding at 
his due. It was said ot Garth that no plusiciaii undiistood 
hiH art more, or his trade less , and this, jis Air Hue ke, in Jus 
beautiful “Life of Akenside,** remaiks, was equally true ol 
the doctor of St Thomas’s. He had a thirst lor lium in praise 
and worldly success, and a ttniptiament that caused him, not- 
withstaiuliug all his sanasuis :igaiust lu\e, to estimate at 
their full worth llio jo>s of married life,’ ho livid ill his 
days a poor man, and die d a baehedor. Other grmfs also con- 
tributed to sour Ins tcMupcr llis lot was CMsi in times that 
could not justly appreciate his liteiary oxcelle*iu*(‘s II is sin- 
cere admuatioii ot classic literal me and art and manneis was 
regardeel by the coarse^ he^rd of lU'h and stupid LoikIoucim as 
BOpeifectl^V ridiculous, that when Smollett had the* had lastc 
to introduce him into Pinyrim VuUe, as the physician who 
gives a dinner alter the raaiine*r of the auenents, tlio a]»[)l iiisc 
was general, and eve'ry city tridesmau, with scholarship i nough 
to read the no\(d, had a laugh at the expense of a man wlio 
has some claims to be regareh d as the* grcMtest lite*rary genius 
of his* time The polished and refined circles of English litc 
paid homage to his genius but even in them he taih d to iime t 
with the cordial re*e*ogniti(m he* deserved Johnson, though 
he placed him above Gray and Alason, did not do him ju'^tice 
Boswell didn’t see much in him. llorae'c Walpole dilR re'd 
from the friend who aske'd bon to admire the “Pleasmvs of 
Imagination** The poets and wits of his own tune had a 
high rcsp(»i*t for his cntienl opinion, and admitted the evcol- 
lence of his poetry — but almost invariably with some qualifi- 
^ ealion. And Akenside was one who thirsted for the c*om- 
^tJplete assent of the applauding world. He died aftor a brie*f 
^dlness lu bis forty-ninth year, ontheMrd of Juno, 1770 , and 
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we doubt not, when tho Angel of Deatli touched 
heart that ceased to beat was one that had known 
sorrow. 

Akenside’s poetical career was one of unfulfilled 
mi HO. At the age of twenty-three he had written “ , 
Pleasures of the Imagination.” Pope was so struck with tfi|| 
merits of tho poem, tliat when Dodsh^y consulted him aboti^ 
the price set on it by the author (£120), he told him W 
make no niggardly offer, for it was the work of no every-day 
writer. Pul he never produced another great work. Im*; 
pressed with tho iinporfections of his achievement, he occu* 
pied himself with incessantly touching and rc-toiiching it up, 
till lie came to the i.nwise determination of re-writing it. 
did not live to accomplish this suicidal task; hut tho portion, 
of it which came to the public was inferior to tlie original 
poem, both in power and art. 


CHAPTEB XIX. 


LEXTSOM 

IltGii amongst literary, and higher yet amongst benevolent,! 
physicians must be ranked John Coakley Lettaoin, formerly 
president of tho Phiiosopliical Society of London. A West] 
liulian, and the sou of a plantt^r, he was horn on one of his/j 
father’s little islands, A^an Dyke, near Tortola, in the yeai I 
17 li. ^ Though bred a Quaker, he kept his heart so free ^oix 
sectanani.sin, and his life so entirely void of the formality and ■ 
puritanic asceticism of the Friends, that liis ordinary acquaint' 
auce marvelled at his continuing to wear the costume of the 
bi’otherhood. At six years of age he w as sent to England fori 
eaucation, being for tliat purpose confided to the protection! 
of IVlr Fotlu?rgill, of Warrington, a Quaker minister, and; 
younger brother of Dr John Fothergill. After receiving a* 
})oor preparatory education, ho was apprenticed to a Torkshirei 
apotheciu’y, named Siitcliftb, who, by industry and iutelligencfeif 
had raised himself from the position of a weaver to that 
the first medical practitioner of Settle. In the last centutsf 
a West Indian was, to the inhabitants of a provincial distrief 
a rare curldsity ; and, Sutcliffe’s surgery, on the day 
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entered it in liia fifteenth year, was surrounded by a ( 
iffinse crowd of gapiiig rustics, anxious to see a youiig genilt!- 
accustomed to walk on his head. This extraordinary de- 
monstration of curiosity was owing to the merry Immoiir of 
pfetclifte’a senior apprentice, who had informed the people 
pfiat the new pupil, who would soon join him, came from a 
ppuntry wliere the feet of the inhabitants were placed in an 
exactly opposite direction to those of Englishmen. 

' . Siitclifie did not find his new apprentice a very handy one. 

I Thou mayest make a physician, hut 1 think not a good 
apothecary,’* the old man was in the habit of saying ; and the 
prediction in duo course turned out a correct one. iTaving 
served an apprenticeship of five yetirs, and walked for two the 
wards of St Thomas’s Hospital, where Akensido was a phy- 
sician, conspicuous for supercilious manner and want of 
feeling, Lettsom returned to the West Indies, and settled as 
.a medical practitioner in Tortola. He practised there only 
five nioiiths, earning in that time the astonishing sum of 
,£2000; when, ambitious of aelneving a high proh'ssional 
;/position, he returned to Europe, visited the medical schools of 
JParis and Edinburgh, took iiis degree of M.J). at Leyden on 
' the 20ih of June, 17G0, was adiuitted a licentiate of the 
Koyal College of Physicians of Tiondon in the same year, and 
in 1770 w^as elected a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 

Erom this period till his death, in 1815 (Nov. 20), he was 
t one of the most prominent figures iu the scientific world of Lon- 
V don. As a jihysician he was a most fortunate man ; for vvitli- 
jout any high reputation for professional aequirements, ami 
/with the exact reverse of a good preliminary education, he 
Smade a larger income than any other physician of the same 
time. Dr John Fotliergill never made more than £5000 in 
.one year; but Lettsom <*amed £;U)00 in 17 h 3 — £:}000 in 
1784— £4015 in 1785-~and £4500 in 17S(5. After that 
period his practice rapidly increased, so that in some years 
ms receipts were as much as £12,000. But although ho 
pocketed such large sums, half his labours were entirely 
gratuitous. Necessitous clergymen and literary men he iu- 
yariably attended with unusual sulicitude and atttmtion, but 
, without ever taking a fee for his services. Indeed, generosity 
Was the ruling feature of his life. Although he burdened 
himself with the public business of his profession, was so in- 
cessantly on the move from one patient to. another that he 
' |abitually knocked up three pairs of a-day, and had 

ilWays some literary work or other his desk, he never- 
ihiSless found time to dc an amouni!^ labour, in establish- 
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in" oharitiibie institutions and visiting the indigent 
that would by itself have made a reputation for an ordi^Jij^ 
person. ^ 

To give the mere list of his separate boncvoh'nt serviedji^ 
would be to write a book about them. The General 
pensary, the Finsbury Dispensary, the Surrey Dis])en8auy^ 
and the Margate Sea-bathing Infirmary, originated in his 
ertions; and he was one of the first projectors of — the Philanr 
thropic Society, St Georges-in-tlie- Fields, for the Preventibn 
of Crimes, and the Iteform of the Criminal Poor ; the Society 
for tlie Discharge ami li(dief of Persons Imprisoned fop 
Small Debts; the Asylum for the Indigent Deaf and Dumb; 
the Institution for the Kelief and Eniploynjent of the Indi- 
gent Dlind ; and the Jtoyal Humane Sociely, for the recovery 
of the apparently drowned or dead. And year by year hia 
pen sent forth some publication or other to promote the wel- 
iare of th(j ]U)or, and succour the afflicted. Of course there 
were crowds of clever sjiectators of the world’s work, w^ho 
amil(‘cl ns the doctor’s carriage passed them in the streets, and 
said he was a deuced clever fellow to make ten thousand a- 
year so easily ; and that, after all, philanthropy was not a bad 
trade. But Lettsom was no calculating humanitarian, with 
tongue discoursing eloquently on the sufferings of mankind, 
and an eye on the sharp look-ont for his own interest. AVhat 
he was before the full stare of the world, that lie was also in 
his own secret heart, and those private ways into which 
hypocrisy cannot enter. At the outset of his life, when ouly 
twenty-tlnve year^ old, ho liberated his slaves — although they 
constituted almost his entire worldly wealth, and lie was 
anxious to achieve distinction in a profession that offers pecu- 
liar difficulties to needy aspirants. And when his career was 
drawing to a close, he had to part wdth his beloved country- 
seat because he had impoverished himself by lavish generosity 
to the unrortunatc. 

There was no sanctimonious affectation in the man. He 
wo ’e a dnib coat and gaiters, and made the Quaker’s use of 
Tfiou and but hv3 held biinself altogether apart from the 

]wejinlices of his sect. A poet himself of some respectability, 
In delighted in every variety of literature, and was ready tO 
shake any man hv the baud — Jew or Gentile. He liked pic* 
turos and works of sculpture, and spent large sums upon them.'; 
uto the varioif» sciciitilic movements of the time lie threw 
himself with all the energy of his nature ; and he disbursed ® 
fortune in Burrotmdizig "himself at Camberwell with plants 
from the tropics. He liked good wine, but never partook ol 
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excess, although his enemies were ready to suggest that 
always glad to avail himself of an excuse for getting 
^toxicated. And he was such a devoted admirer of the lair 
that the jealous swarrri of needy men who envied him his 
prosperity, had some countenance for their slander that he was 
a Quaker debauched. lie married young, anil his wife out- 
lived him ; but as a husband he was as faithful as he proved 
in every other relation of life. 

Saturday w as the day he devoted to entertaining his friends 
at Grrove Hill, Camberwell; and rare parties there gathered 
round him — celebrities from every region of the civilized world, 
and the best “ good fellows ’* of London. Boswell was one of 
his most frequent guests, and, in an ode to Charles Dilly, ceh'- 
brated the beauties of the physician’s seat and his liumane 
disposition : — 

“ My cordial Primd, still prompt to lend 
Your cash when 1 have need oii’t; 

Wc both must bear our load of care — 

At least wc talk and read ou’t, 

** Yet are wc gay in ev'ry way, 

^'ot minding where the joke lie ; 

On Saturday at lumls wc play 
At OambciwcU with Coukicy. 

^‘Mctliinks you laugh to hear but half 
The name of Dr. Jjcttsom : 

From liim nf good— talk, liquors, food — 
llis gue>sts will always get some. 

“And guests has he, in cv’ry degree, 

Of’ deeent e.stimation : 
llis liberal mind hohU all mankind 
As an extended Nation, 

“ O’er Lettsom’s che»T we’ve met a peer — 

A peer — no les than l^ansrioAvne ! 

Of whom each dull and nuious skull 
Absurdly ciies —‘The man’s down ! * 

“ Down do they say ? How then, T pray, 
llis king and rounlry pri/.c him! 

Through the Avhob* \v«>rbl kiiowji, his peace alom* 

Is sure t' immurtali/.c him. 

“Lettsom wc view a Q>i'fkcr true, 

'Tis clear he’s so io one sense : 
llis spirit, strong, and ever young, 

Eefutes pert rrii-tley’s nonsense. 

“ In fossils he is deep, we see; ' 

Nor knows Ucasts, Fishes, B^fdhllll; 

With plants not few, some Pfelew, 

And wondrous Mangel 
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* West India bred, warm heart, cool head, 

The city’s first physician ; 

By schemes liuiiiano — want, sickness, pain, 

To aid in his ambition. 

“ From lerraco hi"h he fojists his eye, 

When practice «:rant5 a furlough ; 

And, while it roves o’er Dulwich grovtis, 

Looks down — even upon Thurlow.” 

Tlie concludiii" line is an allusion to tlio Lord Chancellor’s 
residence at Dnlwich. 

Ill ])crs()n, Lettsom \va8 tall and thin — indeed, almost at- 
tcnuati'd; his face was deeply lined, iirlieatin^ firmness quite 
as much as bonovolenee ; and his eomploxion was of a dark 
yidlow hiio. Jlis eccentricities were numerous. Like the 
founder of his sect, he would not allow even respect for ro 3 "a.lty 
to make mi alteratlou in his costume which his conscience did 
notappro\e; and George Ilf., who entertained a warm re- 
gard ior liim, allow (‘d liiin to appear at Court in the ordinary 
(Junker garb, and to kiss his h.uid, though he had neither 
])()wder on his head, nor a swopil by his side. Tjottsom re- 
spoudcxl to his sovereign’s courtesy by presenting luiu with 
some rare and unpurchaseable medals. 

Though his wril iugs show’’ him to have been an enlightened 
phvsi<*ian for his tiin(‘, his syst'un of pra(*ti(;e was not of course 
frei! from the violent measures which were universally believed 
in during the last cciitury. lie used to say of himself, 

“ When patients sick to me apply, 

1 pliysii s, bleotls, and sweats ’em ; 

Then — if tliey choose to die. 

What's that tome — I lets ’em.” — (I. Lettsom.) 

But his ])n'scriptions were not invariably of a kind calcu- 
lated to depress the system of his patient. On one occasion 
an old American e en-haut, wdio had been ruined by the rup- 
tu.e between ilie colonies and the mother country, requested 
his atUmdanoc and ])rofessional advice. The unfortunate man.; 
was seventy-four years of age, and bowed down with th© 
V eight of his calamities. 

“ Those trees, doctor,” said the sick man, looking out of 
bis bed-room window over liis lawn, I planted, and have lived’ 
to see some of them too old to bear fruit ; they are part of my 
family : and my children, still dearer to m(‘, must quit this re- i 
sideiice, which was the delight of my youth, and the hope of 
mv old age/* 
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The Quaker physician was deeply affected by these pathetic 
P^^ds, and the impressive tone with which they were uttered. 

spoke a few w^ords of comfort, and quitted the room, leav- 
ing on the table as his prescription — a cheque for a large sum 
of money. Nor did his goodness end there. He purchased 
the house of his patient’s creditors, and presented it to him for 
life. 

As Lettsom was travelling in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, a highwayman stopped his carriage, and, putting a pistol 
into the window, demanded him to surrender Ins money. The 
faltering voice and hesitation of the robber showed that he had 
only recently taken to his perilous vocation, and his appear- 
ance showed him to be a young man who laid moved in the 
gentle ranks of life. Lettsom quickly responded that ho was 
sorry to see such a well-looking young man pursuing a course 
which would inevitably bring him to ruin ; that ho would 
him freeljr all the money Im had about him, and would try to 
put him in a better way of life, if be liked t(» call on liim in 
the course of a few days. As ti e doctor sairl this, lio gave Ids 
card to the young man, who turned out to he another victim 
of the American war. JTe had only made one similar attempt 
on the road before, and had be(3n (Irivcm to lawless action by 
unexpected peunilessnoss. Lettsom endeavoured in vain to 
procure aid for hi^proh'tjc from the commissioners for reliev- 
ing the American sullerers ; but eventually the Queen, inter- 
ested in the young man’s case, presented him with a commis- 
sion in the army; and in a brief military career, that was ent 
short b}'’ yellow fever in the AVest Indies, ho distinguislied 
himself so much that his name appeared twice in the (Jazatta, 
On one of his benevolent excursions the doctor found his 
way into the squalid garret of a poor woman who had s('en 
better day^ With the language and deportment of a lady 
she begged the physician to give her a prescription. After 
inquiring carefully into her case, ho wrote on a slip of paper 
to the overseers of the parish — 

“ A shilling per diem fi>r Mrs Moreton. Mone}^ not phy- 
sic, will cure her, 

“ Lettsom.” 

Of all Lettsom’s numerous works, including his contribu- 
tions to the Gentleman's Magazine, under the signature of 
“ Mottles,” the anagram of his own name, the one most known 
to the general reader, is the “ ilistoi^ of 8!6me of the Effects of 
Hard Drinking.” It concludes with;A scale of Temjxwance 
Intemperance, in imitation of j^l^iermometer. To each 
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of the two conditions seventy degrees are allotted. 
the seventieth (or highest) degree of Temperance is 
“ Water,” under whicli, at distances of ten degrees, follo^ 
“ Milk-and-AV^atcr,” “ Small Beer,” “ Cyder and 
“Wine,” “Porter,” “Strong Beer.” The tenth degree ©ft 
Intemperance is “ Punch ; ” the twentieth, “ Toddy aia(f| 
Crank ; ” the thirtieth, “ Grog and Brandy-and-AVater ; ” tfr©t? 
fortieth, “Plip and Shrub;” the fiftieth, Bitters infused iii|| 
Spirits, Usquebaugh, Hysteric AVater;” the sixtieth, “ Gin^ ^ 
Aniseed, .Brandy, Rum, and AV hi sky,” in the morning ; the.- 
seventieth, like tlie sixtieth, only taken day and night. Thetl - 
follow, in tabular o^der, the vices, diseases, and punishments ’ 
of the dillerent stages of Intemperance. The n)cre enumera- 
tion of them ought to keep the most conlirmed toper sober 
for the rest of his days : — 

“ Vicfis. — Idleness, Peevishness, Quarrelling, Fighting, 
Lying, Swearing, Obscenity, Swindling, l\Tjury, f^urglary, 
Murder, iSui<ddc. 

“ JJiseases. — Bickness, Tremors of the Hands in the Morn-, 
ing, Bloatedness, Inllained Eyes, lied jS'ose and Face, Sore 
and Swelled Legs, Jaundice, Pains in the .Limbs, Dropsy^ 
Epilepsy, IMelancholy, Madness, Palsy, A])oplexy, Deatli. 

“ J^unishments, — Debt, Black Eyes, Rags, Hunger, Hospi- 
tal, Poor-house, Jail, AV hipping, the Hulks, Botany Bay, Gdl- 
lows ! ” 

This reads like Hogarth’s Gin Lane. 


CHAPTER XX. 

A FEW MOBE QUACKS. 

1 iio term quark is applicable to all who, by pompous prctoucea, mean io- 
siiui.Uions, ami imliin t promises, endeavour to obtain that confidence to 
wfiieli lu'itlur education, merit, nor cxpericueo ciitillos them. — Samutt 
Parr*s ]>Jinition. 

Op London’s modern quacks, one of the most daring was 
James Graham, J\l. D., of Edinburgh, who introduced intb^ 
England the juggleries of Mesmer, protiting by them 
this country scarcely less than his master did on tlie Cont^^ 
nent. His bi*other married Catherine Macaulay, the author 0. 

lot* immnrtn.1. Histrirv rsf 'Tilnrvlniid wViipIi tin nnp I'lnw.A.dftvfjir 
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the admired of Horace "Walpole; the lady wlioso 
Mtee, during her life-time, was erected in tlie chancel of the 
of St Stephen’s, Walbrook. Graham’s sister was inar- 
1 to Dr Arnold, of Leicester, the author of a valuable book 
Insanity. 

With a little intellect and more knavery, Dr Graham ran 
.course very similar to Meamer. Emerging from obscurity 
^ or about the year 1780, ho established himself in a spacious 
'Mansion in the Eoyal Terrace, Adelplii, overlooking the 
iSPhames, and midw^ay betvreen the Blackfriars and Wcstmin- 
jjter Bridges. The river front of the house was ornamented 
with classic pillars ; and inscribed over the principal entrance, 
in gilt letters on a white compartment, was “IVmijdum 
ASsculapio Sacrum.” The “ Temple of Health,” as it was usu- 
ally spoken of in London, quickly became a j)lace of fasliiou- 
itble resort. Its spacious rooms were supplied with furniture 
made to be stared at — sphynxes, dragons breathing ilame, 
marble statues, paintings, medico-eloclric apparatus, rich cur- 
tains and draperies, stained glass windows, stands of ar- 
.'"mour, immense pillars and globes of glass, and remark - 
■ ably arranged plates of biirnishe<l steed. Luxurious couches 
were arranged in the reei'sses of the apartments, whereon 
languid visitors were invited to rest ; whilst the senses were 
fascinated witli strains of gentle music, and the jx'rjunies of 
spices burnt in swinging censers. The most sacred shrine of 
the edifice stood in the centre of The Great Apollo Ajiart- 
ment,” described by the magician in the following terms: — 
“This room is npw^ards of thirty feet long, by twenty wdde, 
;uid full fifteen feet high in the ceiling; on entering which, 
words can convey no adequate idea of the astonishment and 
awful sublimity w hicli seizes the mind of every spectator. The 
first object wliich strikes the eye, astonislies, expands, and cn- 
;poble8 the soul of tlie beholder, is a magnificent temple, sacred 
pp health, and dedicated to Apollo. In this tremendous edifice 
!tire combined or singly dispensed the irresistible and salubri- 
f dus influences of electricity, or the elementary fire, air, and 
'magnetism ; three of tlie greatest of those agents or universal 
' principles, which, pervading all created being aiul subsUnces 
‘that we are acquainted with, coinu’ct, animate, and keep togi;- 
'i^ther all nature ; — or, in other words, principles which consti- 
as it w ere, the various faculties of the material soul of the 
^finiverse : the EternaUi/ Fsnp'eme Jehovah^ Himself being the 
.^^sential source — the Life of that Life^the Agent of those 
l^gents — the Soul of that Soul — the AU|i^|^tihg, all-sustaining, 
IjijJl-blessing God ! — ^not of this w'orl4e^one — not of the other 
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Btill greater worlds which we know compose our solar sj^d 
Not the creator, the soul, the preserver of this world 
or of any one of those which we have seen roll with unm|P’ 
rupted harmony for so many thousands of years ! — ^not the.p 
of the millions of myriads of worlds, of sj'^stems, and of 
ranks and orders of beings and intelligences which probaBl] 



Great Sun of the Universe 1 ” 

This blaspliemy was regarded in Bond Street and Mayfa£?J 
as inspired wisdom. It was lield to be wicked not to believ^' 
in Dr Graham. The “ Temple ” w\as crowded with the nobldj 
and wealthy; and Graham, mingling the madness of a religious' 
enthusiast wdth the craft of a charlatan, preached to his visitors* 
and prayed over thciri with the zeal of Joanna Southcote. He^ 
composed a form of prayer to he used in the Temple, called 
“ the (^’hrisliau’s Universal Prayer,” a long rigmarole of 
spasmodic nonsense, to the printed edition of which the authoS 
affixed the following note; “G'he first idea of writing tliis;* 
prayer was suggested by hearing, one evening, the celebratedf 
Mr Fisebor play on the hautboy, wdth inimitable sweetness, 
long-winded variations on some old tunes. I was desirous 
know what efiect that would have when extended to literarjr 
composition. I made the experiment as soon as I got home,< 
on the Lord's Prayer, and wrote tlie following in bed, before, 
morning.” 

About the Temple of Health ” there are a few other in* 
tercsting particulars extant. The woman who officiated in the 
“ Sanctum Sanctorum ” was the fair and frail Emma — in due 
course to be the wife of Sir William Hamilton, and the goddesa 
of Nelson. Tfie charges for consulting the oracle, or a mete 
admission in the Temple, were thus arranged ; “ The nobility^; 
gentry, and others, who apply through the day, viz. from ten; 
te six, must pay ;» guinea the first consultation, and half A 
guinea every time after. No person whomsoever, evAtf 
pers(.iiages of the iirst rank, need expect to be attended 
tiioir own houses, unless confined to bod by sickness, or to 
tiieir room through extreme weakness ; and from those whQt|l 
lie attends at their houses two guineas each visit is expected. D3| 
Graham, for rcasoms of the highest importance to the publ^ 
as well'iw^ to ^himself, has a chymical laboratory and a gw ' 
medicinal cabinet in his own bouse; and in the above fixed 
eitlier at homo or abroad, every expense attending his 
'v.ovlicines, applications, and operations, and influences, are ^ 
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-a few tedious, complex, and expensive operations in 
.^iGreat Apollo apartment only excepted.** 
g^®ut the humour of the man culmmntcd when he bethought 
df of displaying the crutches and spectacles of restored 
ttts, as trophies of his victories over disease. ' “ Over tho 
i of the principal rooms, under the vaulted compiirtincnts 
ceiling, and in each side of the centre arches of the Iiall, 
placed walking-sticks, ear-trumpets, visual glasses, crutches, 
left, and here placed as most honourable trophies, by deaf, 
paralytic, and emaciated persons, cripples, &c., who, be- 
;'mg cured, have happily no longer need of such assistances.** 

", Amongst the furniture of the “Temple of Health ” was a 
jCelestial bed, provided with costly draperies, and standing on 
^lass legs. Married couples, who slept on this couch, wero 
'flure of being blessed with a beautiful progeny. Eor its uso 
J^lOO per night was demanded, aud numerous persons of rank 
'yere foolish enough to comply with the terms. ]3esiiles his ceh's- 
,iial bed and magnetic tomfooleries, Graham vended an “Elixir 
-of Life,’* and subsequently recommended and suporinlemled 
^earth-bathing. Any one who took the elixir might live as long 
iis he wished. For a constant supply of so valuable a modiciiic, 
,,£1000, paid in advance, was the demand. More than one iio- 
.bleman paid that sum. The Duchess of Devonshire patronized 
Gkaham, as she did every other quack w'ho came in her way; 
and her iblly was countenanced by Lady Spencer, Lady Cler- 
.mont, the Comtesso de Polignac, and the Comiesse do Chalou. 

Of all Dr Graham’s numerous writings one of tho most 
ridiculous is “ A clear, full, and faithful Fortraituro, or De- 
'scriptioii, and ardent liecommendatiou of a cortaiu most 
beautiful and spotless Virgin iViucess, of Imperial descent! 
a certain youthful Heir- Apparent, in the possession of 
alone his Koyal Highiuiss can be truly, pennaiieutly, 
?Aad supremely happy. Most humbly dedicated to his lloyal 
'^Highness, George, Prince of AVales, and earnestly recoin mo mi- 
lled to the attention of the Members of both Houses of Parlia- 
|ttient.** ’When George the Third was attacked for tluj lirst 
^timewith ineutal aberration, Graham hastened down to Wind- 
and obtaining an interview there with tho Prince Uogent, 
^^with thrilling earnestness of maim ir assured his Koyal lligh- 
'^ISljess that he would suffer in the same w^ay as his father unless 
married a particular princess that he (Dr Graham) was 
^ady to introduce to him. On the Prince inquiring the name 
^the lady, Graham answered, “ Evangelic^ wisdom.” Poa- 
Sbjly the royal patient w^ould have profltod, had he obeyed the 
lot’s exhortation. The work, ot we^ have just given 
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the title, ifl a frantic rhapsody on the beauties and etck 
of the Virgin Princess Wisdom, arranged in chapter^: 
verses, and begins thus : — 


“ CHAP. I. 

" Hear ! all ye people of the earth, and understand 
car attentively, O ye kings and princes, and be admoni8h,4JS$^ 
yea, learn attentively, ye who are the rulers and the judges 
the people. 

“ 2. Let the inhabitants of the earth come before me wi%‘; 
all the iniKjcency and docility of little children ; and the kingif’ 
and governors, with all purity and sim|)lieity of heart. 

“3. Por the Holy Spirit of Wisdom! or celestial disci*-^ 
pline! flees from duplicity and deceit, and from haughtiness,, 
and hardness of heart ; it removes far from the thoughts thafci^^ 
are without understanding ; and will not abide when unright- 
eousness cometh in.” 

Q’he man who was fool enough to write such stuff as thi^ 
had, liowevor, some common sense. He detected the real cause" 
of the maladies of half those who consulted him, and he did 
his utmost to remove it. Like the French quack Villars, he 
preached up “abstinence” and “ cleanliness.” Of the printed' 
“ general instructions” to his patients. No. 2 runs thus: — “It" 
will be unreasonable for Hr Graham’s patients to expect a 
complete and a lasting cure, or even great alleviation of their^ 
peculiar m.nladics, unless they keep their body and limbs most 
perfectly elenu Avith frequent washings, breathe fresh open air, 
day and night, bo sim])le in the quality and moderate in the quan« 
tity of thi'ir food and drink, and totally give up using the deadly’ 
poisons and Menkcuers of both body and soul, and the cankeiN 
w()nns of estat<*a, call(Hl foreign tea and eoftee, red port wiiie^\ 
spirituous liquors, tobacco and snuif, gaming and late hourSi 
and all sinful and unnatural and excessive indulgence of tbe^ 
animal iipjietitcs, and of the diabolical and degratling mental 
])n. sious. On ]^ractising the above rules, and a widely-opeit 
\viiid(uv day ainl night, and on washing with cold water, ami 
going to bed (wery night by eight or nine, and rising by font. 
or live, depends t he \ itv perfection of bodily and mental liealthj^ 
strength, and happiness.” - 

]\tany to whom this advice was given thought that ill-heaH|kj 
which nruKle them unable to enjoy imything, was no worse 
evil tlian health bought on terms that left them nothing m 
enjoy. During his career Graham moved his “ Temple^ '6^ 
Heaii h ” from the Adelphi to Pall-Mall. But he did not 
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the long-run. His religious extravagances for a while 
^0ught him adherents, but when they took the form of attack - 
the Established Church, they brought on him an army of 
g^li^rsaries. He came also into humiliating collision with the 
|p4wburgh authorities. 

fe!:; Perhaps the curative means employed by Graham were as 
^ditifiable and beneficial as the remedies of the celebrated doc- 
of Whitworth in Yorkshire, the brothers Taylor. These 
^gentlemen were farriers, by profession, but condescended to 
prescribe for their own race as well, always, however, regard- 
ing the vocation of brute-doctor as superior in dignity to that 
of a physician. Their system of practice was a vigorous one. 
They made no gradual and insidious advances on tlisoase, but 
; opened against it a bombardment of shot and sliell from all 
directions. They bled their patients by the gallon, and drug- 
ged them by the stone. Their druggists, Ewbank and Wallis 
‘.of York, used to supply them with a ton of Glauber’s salts at 
a time. In their dispensary scales and weights were regarded 
as the bugbears of ignoble minds. Every Sunday morning 
they bled gratis any one who liked to demand a prick from 
|their lancets. Often a hundred poor })eople were scat(id on the 
surgery benches at the same time, waiting for vcnesecjtiozi. 
'When each of the party had found a seat the two brothers 
passed rapidly along the lines of l)ar(*d arms, the one doctor deft- 
ly applying the ligature above the elbow, and the other immedi- 
ately opening the vein, the crimson stn'ain from which was 
directed to a w’oodeu trough tlmt ran round the apartment in 
wdiich the operations were performed. The same uulgni^i<^ence 
of proportion characterized their administration of kitchen 
physic. If they ordered a patient broth, they ilirected his 
purse to buy a largo leg of mutton, and boil it in a (*opper of 
water down to a strong decoc^'on, of which a quart should bo 
Administered at stated intervals. 


r- When the little Abbe do Voisenon was ordered by his 
physician to drink a quart of ptisan per hour he was horrilied. 
On his next visit the doctor asked, 


“ What effect has the ptisan produced ? ” 
“ Not any,” answered the little Abb6. 


Have you taken it all ? ” 

“ I could not take more than half of it.” 


■ The physician was annoyed, even angry that his directions 
not been carried out, and frankly said so. 

“ dhj mg friend^"' pleaded the Abbe, “ Jiqw could gou desire 
'W to swallow a quart an hour? — 1 hold pint ! ” 

. This reminds us of a story we have jpard told of an irasci- 
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ble physician who died, after attaining a venerable age, 
close of the last century. The story is one of those 
told once, are told many times, and affixed to new person^i^ 
according to the whim or ignorance of the narrator. 

“ Your husband is very ill — very ill — high fever,” obseiri^J; 
the Doctor to a poor labourer’s wife ; “ and he’s old, woa^j 
emaciated: his hand is as dry as a Siillblk cheese. You nnJ3^ 
keep giving him water — as much as lie’ll drink ; and, as I 
coming back to-night from Woodbridgo, 1*11 see him agaiici^; 
There —don’t come snivelling about me!— my heart isa deuc&t^ 
deal too hard to stand that sort of thing, lint, since you want'* 
something to cry about, just listen — your husband isn't going 
die get! There, now you’re disappointed. Well, you brought it? 
on yourself. Mind lots of water — as much as he’ll drink.” 

The doctor was ashamed of the feminine tenderness of his 


heart, and tried to hide it under an affectation of cynicism, and 
a manner at times verging on brutality. Heaven bless all his 
descendants, scattered over the whole world, but all of them 
brave and virtuous! A volume might be written on his good 
(qualities ; his only bad one being cxti*eme irascibility. His 
furies were many, and sprung from divers visitations ; but 
nothing was so sure to lash him into a tempest as to be pestered 
with idle questions. 

‘‘AYater, sir?” whined Molly Meagrim. “To be sure, 
your honour— water he shall have, poor dear soul ! lint, your 
honour, liovv much water ought 1 to give him ? ” 

“ /omuls, woman! haven’t I told you to give him as much 
as he’ll take?— aud you ask mo how much! ILow much f — 
give him a couple of pails of water, if he’ll take ’em. Now, do 
you hear me, you old fool ? Give him a couple of pails.” 

“ Tlu; Lord bless your honour — ^^yes,” whiued !Molly. 

To get hoyond the roach of hcr nusorable voice the Doctoi* 
ran to his horse, and rude off to AYoodbridgo. At night as ho 
returned, he stopped at the cottage to inquire after the sick 


man. 


“ lie’s blu look away, yer honour,” said the woman, as th# 
nUysi‘ i;m (Mitered. ‘‘The water didn’t fare to do him 
good" noan in the loosest, sir. Only then we couldn’t 
down the right (piaiitity, though we did our best. We 
down boluT nor a pail and a half, when ho slipped out o’ 
Iianjs. Ah, }cr honour! if Ave could but ha* got him 
.nvaller the rest, he might still be alive ! But we did our be^ 
Doetor.” ^ ^ 

(.Mumsy empirics, however, as the Taylors were, they .^‘3| 
tc'iuled people of the first importance. The elder Taylor 
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^ned to London to attend Thurlow, Bishop of Durham, the 
brother of Lord Chancellor Thurlow. The representative men 
the Faculty received him at the bishop’s residence, but he 
l^duld not commence the consultation till the arrival <d’ John 
^Hunter. “ I wont say a word till J ack Hunter comes,” roared 
ithc Whitworth doctor ; “he’s the only man of you who knows 
^anything.” AVhen Hunter arrived, Taylor ])roceeded to his 
examination of the bishop’s state, and, in the course of it, used 
some ointment which he took from a box. 

“ What’s it made of f ” Hunter asked. 

“ That’s not a fair question,” said Taylor, turning to the 
Lord Chancellor, who happened to be present. “No, no, 
lack. I’ll send you as much as you please, but 1 wou’t tell 
you what it’s made of.” 


CHAPTER XXL 

BT JOHN noNu. 

In the entire history of charlatanism, however, it would be 
difficult to ])oint to a cancer more extraordinary than the bril- 
liant though brief one of (St John Long, in our own cultivated 
London, at a time scarcely more than a generation distant from 
the present. Though a pretender, and consummate (juack, he 
'was distinguished from the vulgar herd of cheats by the pos- 
Bession of enviable personal endowments, a good address, and 
considerable quantity of intellect. The son of an Irish 
basket-maker, he was born in or near Doneraile,. and in liis 
boyhood assisted in his father’s humble business. His artistic 
talents, which he cultivated for some time without the aid of a 
drawing-master, enabled him, wliile still quite a lad, to liiscon- 
tinue working as a rush-weaver. For a little wdiile he stayed 
at Dublin, and had some intercourse with Daniel iiichardson 
the painter ; after which he moved to Limerick county, and 
started on his own account a>» a portrait-paintcr, and an in- 
structor in the use of the brush. That his education was not 
sjyrperior to what might be expected in a clever youth of such 
Jfowly extraction, the following advertisement, copied from a 
Limerick paper of February 10, 1821, attests: — 

“ Mr John Saint John liOiig, IIistorica^ and Portrait Paint- 
er, the only pupil of Daniel Kichardsop^ lEsg., late of Dublin, 
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i iroposes, during his stay in Limerick, to take portraits froni - 
[Italian Ilead to whole length; and parson desirous of getting; 
theirs done, in historical, hunting, si looting, fishing, or any . 
other characfc(3r ; or their family, grouped in one or two paiu^ 
ings from life-size to miniature, so as to make an historical sub- 
ject, chosaing one from history. 

“ Tlio costume of tlie period from whence it would be taken 
will be particularly attended to, and the character of each» 
preserved. 

lie would take views in the country, terms per agreement. 
Specimens to be seen at his Jtesidence, No. ll(>, Georges . 
Street, opposite the Club-house, and at Mr James Dodds, 
Paper-staining Warehouse, Georges iStroet. 

Mr Long is advised by his several friends to give instruc- 
tions in the Art of Painting in Oils, Opeak, Chalk, and Water- 
colours, t(6C., to a limited number of Pupils of Uespectability 
two days in each week at stated hours. 

“ UcntJcmrn are not to attend at the same liour the Ladies 
attend at. lie will supply them in water-colours, &c.’* 

JIow the young artist acquired the name of St John la a 
mystery. W lien lie blazcjd into notoriety, his admirers asserted 
that it came to him in company with noble blood that ran in 
his veins ; but more unkind observers declared that it was as- 
sumed, as being likely to tickle the ears of his credulous ad- 
herents. Itis success as a provincial art-professor was con- 
siderable. The gentry of Limerick liked his manly bearing and 
lively conversation, and invited him to their houses to take like- 
nesses of their wives, llirt with their daughters, and accompany 
their sons on hunting and shooting excursions. Emboldened 
by good luck in his own country, and possibly finding the pa- 
troiiagc‘ of the impoverished aristocracy of an Irish province did 
not yield him a sufiicient income, he determined to try his for- 
tune in England. Acting on this resolve, ho hastened to Lon- 
don, and with ingratiating manners and that persuasive tongue 
which nine irishmen out of ten possess, he managed togetin- 
t oductions to a few respectable drawing-rooms, lie evenob- 
tain*'d some employment from Sir Thomas Lawrence, as co- . 
lour-grindcr and useful assistant in the studio ; and was elected, 
a member of the Royal Society of Literature, and also of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. But like many an Irish adventurer/" 
bcfiire and after him, he found it hard work to live on his 
jiudeaco, pleasant manners, and slender professional acquire^ ^ 
n«ents. He was glad to colour anatomical drawings for the^^ 
professors and pupils of one of the minor surgical schools 
I <c>iidon ; and in doing so picked up a few pounds and a verj^ 
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' slight knowledge of the structure of the hinnan frame, 'fhe 
intornialion so obtained stimulated him to further n'searclu'j^, 
and, ere a few more months of starvation had passed o\(‘r, ho 
deemed himself qualified to 010*6 all the bodily ailment 3 to wluoh 
the children of Adam are subject. 

He invented a lotion or liniment endowed with the re- 
markable faculty of distiugnisbiiig between sound and unsound 
tissues. To a healthy part it was as iunocuoiis as water ; but 
when applied to a siirfaco under whieli any seeds of diseastj 
were lurking, it became a violent irritant, (?reatinga sore over 
the seat of misehief, and stimulating nature to throw olF the 
morbid virus. Ue also instnictcd his patients to iiiliale the 
vapour which rose frt)m a certain mixture compounded by him 
in large quantities, and placed in the interior of a largo maho- 
gany case, which very much resembled an upright piano. In 
the sides of this piece of furnifure were apertures, into which 

- pipe-stalks were screwed fur the benefit of alllicted mortals, 
who, sitting on easy lounges, smoked away like a party of 
Turkish elders. 

With these two agents St John Long engaged to combat 
every form of disease -"gout, palsy, obstructions of the liver, 
cutaneous affections ; but the malady whieli he professed to 
have the most coinjilete command over was consumption. 
His success iu surrounding himself with patients was equal to 
liia audacity. Ho took a large house in Jlarley Street, and 
fitted it up for the reception of people an.Yioiis to consult him ; 
and for some seasons every inorniug ami afiernoou (from 8 
a.m. to 4 < p.m.) the public way was blocked up with carriages 
.pressing to bis door. 1 'ho old and the young alike fiocked to 
him ; but nine of his patients out of every ten were ladies. 

. For awhile the foolish of every rank in London seemed to have 
but one form in whieli to display their folly. Needy matrons 
from obscure suburban vilJage.s came witli their guineas to 
consult the new oracle; and ladies of the higliost rank, fash- 
ion, and wealth, hastened to place themselves and their daugli- 
ters at the mercy of a pretender’s ignorance. 

Unparalleled were the scenes which the reception-rooms 
of that notorious house in Harley Stre('t witnessed. In one 
room were two enormous inhalers, with flexible tubes running 
outwards in all directions, and surrounded by dozens of ex- 
cited women — ladies of advanced years, and young girls giddy 
.with the excitement of their first Loudon season — puffing 
Aom their lips the medicated vapour, or waiting till a mouth- 

- piece should be at liberty for their pink bps. In a;iother 
room the great magician received his ^ients. Some he or- 
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dered to persevere in inhalation, others he divested of their 
raiment, and rubbed his miraculous liniment into their backs, 
between their shoulders or over their bosoms. Strange to say, \ 
these lavationa and frictions — which invariably took place in 
the presence of third persons, nurses or invalids — had very . .; 
different results. The fluid, which, as far as the eye could 
discern, was taken out of the same vessel, and was the same^ 
for all, would instantaneously produce on one lady a burning 
excoriation, which had in due course to be dressed with cab- 
bage-leaves ; but on another would be so ])owerle8s that she 
could wash in it, or drink it copiously, like ordinary pump- water, 
with impunity. “ Yes,” said the ^vizard, “ that was his sys- 
tem, and such were its effects. If a girl had tubercles in her 
lungs, the lotion applied to the outward surface of her chest 
would produce a soro, and extract the virus from the organs 
of respiration. If a gentleman had a gouty foot, and washed 
it in this new w’ater of Jordan, at the cost of a little tempo- 
rary irritation the vicious particles would leave the aftected 
part. But on any sound person who bathed in it the fluid 
would have no power wljatever.” 

The news of the wonderful remedy flew to every part of 
the kingdom ; and from every quarter sick persons, wearied 
of a vain search after an alleviation of their sufferings, flock- 
ed to London with hope renewed once more. St John Long 
had so many applicants for attention that he was literally un- 
able to give licod to all of them ; and ho availed himself of 
this excess of business to select for treatment those cases only 
where tliere seemed every chance of a satisfactory result. In 
this he was ])erfectly candid, for time after time he declared 
that he would take no one under his care who seemed to have 
already gone beyond hope. On one occasion he was called 
into the country to see a gentleman who was in the last stage 
of consumption ; and after a brief exanniiation of the poor 
fellow’s condition, he said frankly — 

“Sir, you are so ill that I cannot take you undei: my 
charge at present. You want stamina. Take hearty meals 
of beefsteaks and strong beer ; and if you are better in ten 
days. I’ll do my best for you and cure you.” 

It was a safe offer to make, for the sick man lived little 
more thjin forty-eight hours longer. 

But, nciwithst. •Hiding the calls of his enormous practice, St” 
Jolm Long fnnnd time to enjoy himself, lie Avent a great deal'(; 
into fashionable society, and was petted by the great and 
high-born, not only because he was a notoriety, but because of 
Ills easy manners, imposing carriage, musical though hesitating . 
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voice, and agreeable disposition. He was tall and sliglit, but 
-strongly built; and his countenance, thin and iiriiily set, 
although frank in expression, caused beholders to think higlily 
of his intellectual refinement, as well as of his decision and 
Energy, Possibly his personal advantages had no slight 
influence with his feminine applauders. Hut he possessed 
other qualities yet more fitted to secure their esteem — anlrisli 
impetuosity of temperament and a sincere sympatliy with the 
unfortunate. He was an excellent horseman, huntingregular- 
ly, and riding superb horses. On one occasion, as he was 
cantering round the Park, he saw a man strike a woman, and 
without an instant’s consideration he pulled up, Ieaj)ed to the 
ground, seized the fellow bodily, and with one enormous efibrt 
flung him slap over the Park rails. 

Hut horse-exercise was the only masculine pastime ho was 
very fond of. He was very temperate in liis habits; and 
although Irish gentlemen i/m/ to get tipsy, he never did. 
Painting, music, and the society of a few really superior 
women, were the principal sources of onjoynumt to wliieli this 
brilliant cliarlatan had recourse in his leisure hours. Many 
were the ladies of rank and girls of gentle houses who would 
have gladly linked their fortunes to hrin and his ten tliousand a 
year.* Hnt thougli numerous matrimonial overtures were 
made to him, he persevered in Jiis bachelor style of life; and 
although he was received with peculiar intimacy into the 
privacy of female society, scandal never even charged him with a 
want of honour or delicacy towards women, apart from his 
quackery. Indeed, he broke oil' his professional connection 
with one notorious lady of rank, rather tliau gratify her 
eccentric wish to have her likeness taken by him in that re- 
markable costume — or no costume at all — in which she was 
wont to receive her visitors. 


• A writer in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1843 observes In England, 
after Sir Astley, whose superiority of mind or dexterity of hand stood uncon- 
tested, another practitioner in that category of the Faculty of vhich it ha? 
been said, ‘ Periculis nostria, et cxperinienta per mortes agunt incdici,’ the oiico 
famous St John Long was, I believe ^hc most largely recruited. 1 had some 
previous knowledge of him, and in he showed me Ins pass-book wilh his 
, bankers, Sir Claude Scott and Co., diqdaying a series of credits from July, 
'1829, to July, 1830, or a single year’s operations, to the extent of £13,400. 
• But the delusion soon vanished. (Ine act of liberality on bis part at that 
f se^iod, however, I think it fair to record. To a gentleman who liad rendered 
; jihn gome literary aid, w'hich his defective education made indispensable, be 
.rji^eaented double, not only what he was assured would be an ample remumTa- 
tiott, but what exceeded fourfold the sum bis ineud would ba>c been satisfied 
. .with, or had expected. * ' 
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In the exercise of his art he treated women unscrupulously., 
Amidst the crowd of ladies who thronged his reception-rooms 
he moved, smiling, courteous, and watchful, listening to their 
mutual confidences about their maladies, the constitutions of . 
their relations, and their family interests. Every stray sentence 
the wily man caught up and retained in his memory, for future , 
use. To induce those to become his patients who had nothing 
the matter with them, and consequently would go to swell the 
list of his successful cases, he used the most atrocious artifices. 

“ Ah, Lady Emily, I saw your dear sister,” he would 
say to a patient, “ yesterday — driving in the Park — lovely 
creature she is ! Ah, poor thing ! ” 

“ Poor thing, Mr Long ! — why, Catherine is the picture of 
health!” 

“Ah,” the adroit fellow would answer, sadly, “you think 
BO — so does she — and so does every one besides myself who sees 
her ; but — but — unless prompt remedial measures are taken 
that dear girl, ere two sliorfc years have flown, will be in her 
grave.” This mournful prophecy w'ould be speedily conveyed to 
Catherine’s ears; and, under tlie influence of that nervous 
dread of death which almost invariably torments tlie youthful 
and healthy, she w^ould implore the great physician to save her 
from her doom. It was not difficult to quiet her anxious heart. ' 
Attcudanco at 41, Harley Street, for six weeks, during which 
time a sore was created on her breast by the corrosive liniment, 
and cured by the application of cabbage-leaves and nature’s 
kindly proeosscs, enabled her to go out once more into the world, 
soiiTuling ht?r saviour’s praises, and convinced that she might 
all her life lung expose herself to the most trying changes 
of atmosphere, w'ithout incurring any risk of chest-afiection. 

But iMr Long had iiot calculated tliat, although nine hun- 
dred and niiietv-uine constitutions out of every thousand 
would not be materially injured by hi** treatment, he would at 
r ire intervals meet xvith a patient of delicate organization, on 
whom the application of his blistering fluid would be followed 
by the most si*noiis consequences. In the summer of the 
year 1830, two young ladies, of a good Irish family, named 
Cashiii. camp to Tjondon, and were inveigled into the wizard’s 
not. They were sisters; and the younger of them, being in; 
delicate health, called on Mr Long, accompanied by her eldejr. 
sister. The ordinary course of inhalation and rubbing wa^> 
prescribed for the invalid; and ere long, frightened by 
quack’s prediction that, unless she was subjected to ' 
duitc treatment, she would fall into a rapid consumption, the ; 
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^ther young lady submitted to have the corrosive lotion rub- 
bed over her back and shoulders. The operation was performed 
on the 3rd of August. Forthwith a violent inflaiimuiiion was 
established: the wound, instead of healing, became daily and 
hourly of a darker and more unhealthy aspect ; unable to 
bear the cabbage leaves on the raw and 8up])uraiing surface, 
the sulferer induced her nurse to apply a comforting ])oiiltic<^ 
to the part, but no relief was obtained from it. St Jolm Long 
was sent for, and on the l lth (just eleven days after the ex- 
hibition of the corrosive liniment), he found his victim in a 
condition of extreme exhaustion and ])ain, and suffering from 
continued sickness. Taking these symptoms as a mere mat- 
ter of course, ho ordered her a tumhlor of mulled nine, and 
took his departure. On the following day (Siinday, 15th) he 
called again, and offered to dress the wound. Hut the ])oor 
girl, suddenly waking up to the p(Til of her ])osiiion, would not 
permit him to touch her, and, raising herself with an effort in 
her bed, exclaimed — 

“ Indeed, Mr Long, you shall not touch my back again — 
you very well know that when 1 became your patient I was 
in perfect health, but now you are killing me!” AVithout 
losing his self-command at this path(*tic appeal, he looked into 
her earnest eyes, and said, impressively — 

“ Whatever inconvenience you are now suflering, it will 
be of short duration, for in two or three days you will be in 
better health than you ever were in your life.” 

But his words did not ri store her confidence. The n(*xt 
day (the 10th) Mr, now Sir Benjamin, l^rodic was sent fur, 
and found on the wretched girVs back an inflamed surtaecj 
about the size of a plate, having in the centre a spot as largo 
as the palm of his hand, which was in a state of mortification. 
The time for rescue was past. Sir Benjamin prescribed a 
saline draught to allay the sickness ; and within twenfy-four 
hours Catherine Cashin, who a fortnight before had he(*n in 
perfect health and high spirits — an unusually lovely girl, in 
her 25th year — lay upon her bed in the q\iict of death. 

An uproar^ immediately ensued; and there was an almost 
universal cry from the intelbivnt people of the country, that 
the empiric should be punished. A coroner’s impiest was 
held ; and, in spite of the efforts made by the charlatan’s fash- 
ionable adherents, a verdict was obtained from the jury of 
manslaughter against ISt.lohiiLorig, Every attempt was made 
by a set of influential persoiis of high rank to prevent the law 
from taking its ordinary course. The |d8ue of the warrant 
for the apprehension of the ofiender ,,wa8 most mysteriously 
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and scandalously delayed : and had it not been for the energy^ 
of Mr Wakley, who, in along and useful career of public ser- . 
\ico, has earned for himself iniieh undeserved obloquy, the' 
atiair w ould, even, after the verdict of the coroner’s jury, have 
been hushed up. Eventually, however, on Saiurday, October , 
30, St John Long was placed in the dock of the Old Bailey, 
charged with the manaliiughter of Miss Cashin. Instead o( 
deserting him in his hour of need, his admirers — male and fe- 
male — presented themsc'lves at the Central Criminal Court, 
to encourage him by their sympathy, and to give evidence in 
his favour. The carriages of diatinguishod members of the 
nobility brouglit fair freights of the first fashion of May- fair 
down to tlie gloomy court-house that adjoins Newgate ; and 
belles of the first fashion sat all through the day in the stifling 
atmosphere of a crowded court, looking langiiishiugly at their 
h(T 0 in the dock, who, from behind his barrier of rue and fen- 
nel, distributed to them smiles of gratedul recognition, 'fhe 
Judge (Mr Justice Park) manifested tliroughout the trial a 
strong partisanship w if li the prisoner; and tlm Marchioness 
of Ormond, who was ac^eommodated w ith a seat on the bench 
by his Lordship’s side, conversed with him in wdiispers during 
the proceedings. The summing up was strongly in favour of 
the accused ; but, in spite of the partial judge, and an array 
of fashionable witnesses in favour of the prisoner, the jury re- 
turnc<l a verdict of guilty. 

As it was late on Saturday when the verdict was given, 
the judge deferred passing sentence till iho following IMoiiday. 
At the opcuiiig of the court on that day a yet greater crush 
of tlui beau monde was present ; and the judge, instead of 
aw^arding a term of imprisonment to tlie guilty man, condemn- 
ed him moix'ly to pay a tine of jC 250, or to be imprisoned 
till such fine was paid. jMr St John Long immediately took 
a roll of notes from his pocket, paid the mulct, and leaving 
the court witli his iriumphant friends, accepted a scat in Lord 
Sligo’s curriide, and drove to the west end of the town. 

T!ie scandalous sentence w as a tit conclusion to the absurd 
scenes wdiich took place in the court of the Old l^ailey, and 
at the coroner’s inquest. At one or the oilier of these in- 
quiries Ihe witnesses advanced thousands of outrageous state- 
ments, of which the following may be taken as a fair speci- 
men : — 

One young lady gave evidence that she had been cured of 
eonsiimptiott by Mr Long’s liniment ; she km;w she had been 
so cured, because she had a very bad cough, and, after the 
rubbing in all the ointment, the cough went away. An old 
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gentleman testified that he had for years sutTored from attacks 
of the gout, at intervals of from one to three months ; lie was 
convinced Mr Long had cured him, because he had been free 
from gout for five weeks. Another gentleman had been tor- 
tured with headache ; JMr Long applied his lotion to it — the 
-humour which caused his headache came away in a clear limpid 
discharge. A third gentleman aftirmcd that ]\lr Long’s lini- 
ment had reduced a di.slocatioii of his child’s hi|)-joint. 'fho 
Marchioness of Ormond, on oath, stated that she knew that 
Miss Gasilin’s back ivas rubbed with the same fluid as she and 
her daughters had used to wash their hands with ; but she ad- 
mitted that she neither saw the back rubbed, nor saw the 
fluid with wdiieh it was rubbed taken from the bottle. Sir 
Francis Hurdett also boro testimony to the harmlo.ssnosrt of Mr 
Long’s system of practice. Mr Waldev, in the Tsancet, assort- 
ed that Sir Francis Ihirdott had called on Tiong to ask him if 
bis liniment ivould give tlie Marquis of Angl(‘sea a leg, in the 
place of the one In; lost at WTatin-loo, if it were appli(;d to the 
stump. Long gave an eneonraging answer; ami the lotion 
w^as applied, with fho r<*sult of producing not an entire foot 
and leg — but a great toe ! 

Miss Gasilin’s death was qnioklv followed by another fatal 
case. A. Mrs Idoyd iliod from the ('fleets of the ('orrosive 
lotion ; and aijain a coroiu'r’.s jury found JSt John Long guilty 
of nianslauglit('r, and again ho was tried at the Old Hailey — ■ 
but this so(*ond trial tcrminaliMl in his accpiitial. 

It seems scarce! v ercdilde, and Net it is true, that tlu'se ex- 
posures did not have tiu; ellcet of less(ming his popiihiril.y. 
The respcetabl(* organs of the Ihrss — the the (chronicle, 

the Herald, tin; John the Lancet, the Examiner, the 

F}pectator,\\^(b Standard, tiie (J lobe, Blackwood, Fraser, 
combined in doing their best to render him contemptible in 
the eye.s of liis .supporters. Hut all their cllorU w’ero in vain. 
His old dupes remained staunch adherents to him, and ov(jry 
day brought fresh converts to their body. With unabashed 
front he w'ont everywhere, proclaiming himself a martyr in 
the cause of humanity, and comparing his evil treatment to 
the persecutions that Galileo^ Ilarv(;y, .Tenner, and Jlunl<;r 
underwemt at the hands of the prejudiced and ignorant. Jn- 
atead of uncomplainingly taking the lashes of satirical writers, 

, he first endeavoured to bully them into silence, and swagger- 
: fiig into newspaper and magazine ofllccs asked astonished edit- 
ors how they dared to call him a quack. Finding, however, 
that this line of procedure would not improve his position, he 
wrote bis defence, and published it in an octavo volume, to- 
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gether with numerous testimonials of his w’orth from grateful ‘ 
patients, and also a letter of cordial support from Dr Ear 
madge, M.D., ()xun.,a fellow of the College of Physicians. In . 
a ridiculous and ungrammatical epistle, defending this per-., 
nicious quack, who had been convicted of manslaughter, Dr 
liamadge displayed not less anxiety to blacken the reputation 
of his own profession, than he did to clear the fame of thd^ 
charlatan whom he designated “ a (jifiltless and a cruelli/ perse* 
ciiled individual ! ! !” The book itself is one of the most inter- 
esting to be Ibund in quack literature. On the title-page is a 
motto from Pope — “ No man deserves a monument who could 
not be w'rapj^ed in a vvinding-sbect of papers written against 
him ; ” and amongst pages of jargon about humoral pathology, 
it contains confident predictions that if his victims had con 
tinned ill bis system, they w'ould have lived. The author ac- 
cuses the most eminent surgeons and physicians oiliis time 
of gross ignorance, and of having conspired together to crush 
liim, heeaiLsc they were jealous of his success and envious of 
his income. Jlo oven suggests tliut the saline draught, pre- 
scribed by Sir Benjamin Jlrodie, killed JMiss Cushln. Amongst 
those whoso testimonials appear in the body of the work are 
the then Tiord Ingestro (his enthusiastic supporter), Dr Ma- 
cartney, the jMan'liioness of Ormond, l^ady Harriet Kavanagb, 
the Countess of Ibickinghamsliire, and the Marquis of Sligo, 
The Marchione.^s of Ormoud testifies how IVIr Long had mira- 
culously cured her and her daughter of “ headaelics,” and hep 
youngest ebiUben of “ smart attacks of feverish colds, one with 
inllaininatory sore throat, the otliers w ith more serious bad 
symptoms.” The Countess of Buckinghamshire says she ia 
cured of “ headache and lassitude;” and Lord Tngestre avows, 
his btdief that ]\Ir Long’s system is “ preventive of disease,” 
because he himself is much loss liable to catch cold than he 
was before tr> ing it. 

Numerous ]>amphlots also w'ere wTitten in defence of John 
JSt John hong, Ks(|., M.l{.8.L.,and IM.R.A.S. Anaiionymona 
author (calling himself a graduate of Trinity College, Catn- 
bridgo, and Member of the Middle Temple), in a tract dated! 
183 i, does not lu'silatc to compare the object of his eulogy, 
with the aiitlior of Christianity. “ But who can w^onder air 
]\rr Long’s pei-socntions ? The brightest character that evca* 
stept was persecuted, even unto death ! His cures were ajjt 
perverted, but they were not the less complete ; they 
luiraculouB, but they were not the less certain ! ” 

To the last St John Long retained his practice; butdeal^H^ 
removed him from the scene of his triumphs while he was sti^ 
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a young man. The very maladj*’, his control over which lio hntl 
BO loudly proclaimed, brought his career — in which knavery or 
.self-delusion, doubtless both, played a part — to an end. He 
died of consumption, at the age of thirty-seven years. Even 
in the grave his patients honoured him, for they erect(‘d an 
elegant and costly monument to his memory, and adorned it 
witn the following inscription : — 

“ It is tlin fato of most men 
To have many enemies, and few friends. 

This nmnamcntal pile 
Is not intended to mark the career, 

But to shew 

How much its inhabitant was respected 
By those who knew his worth, 

And the henctits 

Derived from his rtiiicdial discovery. 

He is now at rest. 

And far beyond the praises or censures 
Of this world. 

Stranger, as you re.'.pcet tin* reccplacle of the dead 
(As one of the many \>ho will rest here), 

Rend the name of 
John Saint Jolni I.ong 
without comment." 

Notwithstanding the exquisite drollery of this inscription, in 
speaking of a plebeian qnack-doctor (who, by the exerijise of 
empiricism, raised himself to the possession of £5000 per an- 
num, and the intimate friendship of numbers of the aristo- 
cracy) as the victim of “ many enemies and few friends,** it 
cannot be said to bo open to much censure. Indeed, St John 
liong’s worshippers were for the most part of that so(;ial grade 
in which bad taste is rare, th uigh weakness of understanding 
possibly may not be nncommon. 

V. The sepulchre itself is a graceful structure, and occupies a 
prominent position in the Keiisal Green cemetery, by tliosido 
of the principal carriage-way, leading from tlie entranc(?-gate 
to the chapel of the burial-ground. Immediately o])posjtt; to 
it, on the other side of the gravel drive, stands, not iiiapprojiri- 
ately, the flaunting sepulchre of Andrew Ducrow, the lior.se- 
rider, “whose death,’* the iii.sruption informs us, “deprived 
the arts and sciences of an eminent professor ami lilxnal ])a- 
tpon.** When any cockney bard shall feel himself inspin^l to 
'Vp’ite an elegy on the west-end grave-yard, he will not omit to 
-cbmparc John St John Long’s tomb with that of “ the liberal 
priron of the arts and sciences,” and also with the cumbrous 
fceap of masonry which covers the ashes of Dr Morrison, 
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hyp;eist, which learned word, being interpreted, means ** the; 
inventor of Morrison’s pills.” ; 

To give a finishing touch to the memoir of this celebra^d’^^ 
charlatan, it may be added that after his death his property*/ 
became the subject of tedious litigation; and amongst jth^’ 
claimants upon it was a woman advanced in years, and of 
address and style that proved her to belong to a very humble-?^ 
state of life. This woman turned out to be St John Long’s 
wife. Jle had married her when quite a lad, had found it ipi-/ 
possible to live with her, and consequently had induced her to* 
consent to an amicable separation. This discovery was a : 
source of great sur])ri30,and also of enlightenment to thenumer- , 
ous higli-born and richly-endowed ladies who had made over- 
tures of marriage to the idolized quack, and, much to their 
surprise, had had their advances adroitly but firmly declined. 

There are yet to be found in English society, ladies — not 
silly, frivolous women, but some of thoso on whom the world 
of intellect has put the stamp of its approval “~Avho cherish 
such tender reminiscences of ^t John Long, that they cannot 
mention his name without their eyes becoming bright with, 
tears. Of course this proves nothing, save the credulity and . 
fond infatuation of the fair ones who love. The hands of wor ‘ 
men decked Nero’s tomb with fiowers. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

THE QUARBELS OF PHYSICIANS. 

Eon many a day authors have had the reputation of being 
more sensitive and quarrelsome than any other set of men. 
l.'uth to tell, they arc not always so amiable and brilliant aa, 
their works. 'J’here is in them the national churlishness in- 
(luciijg them to nurse a contempt for every one they don^t) 
]>ersonally know, and a spirit of antagonism towards nearljf; 
every one the) do. But to say this is only to say that theyj 
are made of British oak. Unfortunately, however, they 
on their contentions iu a manner that gives them a wide pub-^J 
licity and a troublesome duration of fame. Soldiers, whett/ 
they quarrelled in the last century, shot one another like geiM. 
tleinen, at two paces' distance, and with the crack of ! 
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pifltojs the whole noise of the matter ceased. Authors, from 
time immemorial, have in their angry moments rushed into 
print, and lashed their adversaries with satire, rendered per- 
manent by aid of the printer’s devil,— thus letting posterity 
'iximr all the secrets of their folly, whilst the luercifid grave 
put an end to all memorial of the extravagances of their friends. 
There was less love between Rad(*litVe and llannes, Freiud and 
Blackmore, Gibbons and Garth, than between Pope and 
Dennis, Swift and Grub Street. But we know all about the 
squabbles of the writers from their poems ; whereas only a 
vague tradition, in the form of questionable anecdotes, has 
come down to us of the animosities of the doctors- a tradition 
which would long ere this have died out, liad not Garth — au- 
thor as well as physician — written the “ Dispensary,” and a 
host of dirty little apothecaries contracted a habit of scribbling 
lampoons about their professional superiors. 

Luckily for the members of it, the Kacnlty of ]M(?dieirie is 
singularly barren of biographies. The career of a physician is 
SO essentially one of confidence, that even were he to keep a 
memorial of its interesting occnrren(*cs, his son wouldn’t dare 
to sell it to a publisher as the “ Revelations of a Disparted Phy- 
sician.” Long ere it would be doeeut or safe to print such a 
diary, the public would have ceased to take an interest in tl\o 
writer. P(*ttigrevv’8 “ Life of lieitsom,” and ]Ma<*iKvuiu*s 
** Memoirs of Abernethy,” arc almost the only two passable 
biographies of eminent medical practitioners in tlio English 
language; and the last of these does not presume to enter 
fully on the social relations of the great surgeon. 'J'he lives of 
Hunter and Jenner are meagre and unworthily executed, and 
of Bransby Cooper’s Life of his uncle little can be said that is 
not in the language of emphatic coudein nation. 

From this absence of biographical literature the medical 
profession at least derives this advantage — the world at large 
Knows comparatively little of their petty feuds and internal 
differences than it would otherwise. 

The few memorials, however, that we have of the quarrels 

physicians are of a kind that makes us wdsli w e luul more, 
©f the great battle of the apoth* caries with the pliysiciaiis we 
itove already spoken in the notice of Sir Samuel Garth. 'Jo 
j|bose w^ho are ignorant of human nature it may appear iiicredi- 
^lie'that a body, so lovingly united against common foes, should 
warred amongst themselves. Yet such was the case. A 
^ndoii druggist once put up at the chief inn of a provincial 
Hpital, whither he had come in the course of his annual suni- 
laet^ ride. The good man thought it would hurt neither Ids 
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health nor his interests to give “a little supper” to the ap6i 
thecaries of the town with whom he was in the habit of doing, 
business. Under the influence of this feeling he sallied out 
from “The White Horse,*’ and spent a few hours in calling on 
his frioiKia — asking for orders and delivering invitations. Oiil; 
returning to his inn, ho ordered a supper for twelve — as eleven 
medical gentlemen bad engaged to sup with him. When the; 
hour ap[)ointed for the repast was at hand, a knock at the dooi^w 
was followed by the appearance of guest A, with a smile of in^ 
tense bimevolencc and enjoyment. Another rap — and guest 
B entered. A looked blank — every trace of happiness suddenly 
vanishing from his face. B stared at A, as much as to say, 

“ You be ! ” A sliuilled with his fe;*t, rose, made an 

apology to his host for leaving the room to attend to a little . 
matter, and disappeared. Another rap — and C made his bow 
of greeting. “ I’ll try to be back in live minutes, but if I’m 
not, don’t wait for me,” cried B, hurriedly seizing his hat and 
nishijig froi»i the apartment. C, a cold-blooded, phlegmatic 
man, sat down unconccTnedly, and was a picture of sleeping 
contentment till the entry of H, when his hair stood on end, 
and ho fled into the inn-yard, as if ho were pursued by a hyena. , 
E knocked and said, “ How d’ you do H sprung from hia 
chair, and shouted, “ Good-bye ! ” And so it went on till, on 
guest No. IL joining the party — tliat had rocoived so many 
new comers, and yet never for an instant numbered more than 
throe — No. 10 jumped through the window, and ran down the 
street to the bosom of his family. The hospitable druggist and 
No. 11 found, on a table provided for twelve, quite as much 
supper as they required. 

Next morning the druggist called on A for an explanation 
of his conduct. “ Sir,” was the answer, “ I could not stop in 
the same room with such a scoundrel as B.” So it went 
straight down the line. B had vowed never to exchange 
words with 0. C would be shot rather than sit at the same 
table with such a scouudrel as I). 

“ You gentlemen,” observed the druggist, with a smile to 
each, “ seem to be almost as well disposed amongst yourselves^ 
as your brethren in London ; only when they meet, iotCt' 
run from ea-li other, but draw up, square their elbows, and 
fight like men.” : 

The duel between Mead and Woodward, as it is 
particularly mentioned in another part of these volumes, to; 
need here only allude to. The contest between Cheynft] 
and Wyht^ was of a less bloody character. Cheyne vm 
Bath pnysician, of great practice and yet greater popularity— 
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djTiMg HI 1743, at the ago of seventy-tWo. At one time of 
^h'is life he was so prodigiously fat that he weighed 32 stone; 
he and a gentleman named Tantlcy being t he two stoutest 
men in Somersetshire. One day, after dinner, the former 
^sked the latter what he was thinking about. 

“T was thinking,” answered Tantley, “how it will be 
possible to get either you or me into the grave after we die.” 

Cheyne was nettled, and retorted, Six or eight slo^it 
fellows will do the business for me, but you must bo taken at 
twice.” 

Cheyne was a sensible man, and bad more than one rough 
passage of arms with Beau ^ash, when the beau was dielator 
of the pump-room. Nash called the doctor in and asked him 
to prescribe for him. Tlie next day, w hen the physieiaii call- 
ed and impiircd if his prescription had been followed, the 
beau languidly replied : — 

“No, i’ faith, doctor, I ha\en*t followed it. ’ l\)n honour, 
if I had 1 should have broken my neck, for I threw it out of 
my bed-room window.” 

But Cheyne had wit enough to reward theinvi‘ntor of the* 
white liat for this piece of insolence. One (layJje and some 
of Ids learned friends w'crc enjoying themselves over the 
bottle, laughing with a heartines.s unseemly in philosophers, 
when, seeing tlie beau draw near, the do(*tor said : — 

“ilushjWe must be grave now,!iere’s a fool coming our way.” 

Cheyne became ashamed of his obc'sity, and earnestly set 
about overcoming it. He brnught biinsolf (lown by degrees to a 
moderate diet, and took daily a largo aimmnt of exerci.^a?. I'he 
result was that he reduced himself to under eleven stone, and, 
'instead of injuring his constitution, found himself in the mi- 
joyment of better health. Impressed with the value of thc^ 
^discovery he had made, he wrote a book urging all pi'oplo 
afflicted with chronic maladies to imilate him and try the 
effects of temperance. Doctors, notwithstanding their pre- 
cepts in favour of moderation, neither are, nor ever have been, 
averse to the pleasures of the table. Many of thorn warmly 
presented Cheyne’s endeavours to bring good living into dis- 
repute, possibly deeming that their interests were attacked 
; liot less than their habits. Di den wrote, 

** The first physicians by debauch were made, 

Excess began, and sloth su^tail)cd the trade ; 

By chase our long-liv’d fathers earned their food, 

Toil strung their nerves and purified their blood ; 

But WG, their sous, a pamper’d race of men, 

Are dwindled down to threescore years and tsn. 
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Better to hunt in fields for health unbou^ht, 

Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draujjht; 

'i'ho wise for cure on exercise d<'pend, 

God never made his work for man to mend.** 

■ 

Dr Wyriter arose to dispose of Cheyne m a summatj^ 
fashion. Wyntcr had two good reasons for hating Cheyne x 
AVynter was an Englislinian and loved wine, Cheyne was a 
Scotchman and loved milk. 

Du Wynteii to Dr Cheyne. 

'‘Till me from whom, fat-headed Scot, 

TIkiii did'it tliy system learn : 

From Ilippotrate tliou hadst it not, 

Nor Celsus, nor I’iteairn. 

“ Suppose wc own that milk is good, 

And say the same of grass ; 

Tim one for babes is only food, 

The other for an ass. 

“ Doctor, one new ^ircscription try 
(A friend’s advice forgive). 

Eat grass, reduce thyself, and die, 

Thy patients then may live.** 

Ch(wno responded, wnth more wit and more good manners, 
m the iollowiug fashion : — 

Du Cjieyne to Du Wynteu. 

My system, doctor, is my own, 

No tutor I pretend ; 

My blunders hurt myself alone, 

Hut yours your dearest friend. 

“ Were vou to milk and straw confin’d, 

'rhru’c happy might you be ; 

I’crhaps you might rej^.iin your mind. 

Ami from your wit he free. 

“ I can’t your kind prescription try, 

Ihit heartily forgive ; 

* Tis natural you sliould wish me die, 

That you yourself may live.*' 

■V. 

The conchuliiig two lines of Cheyne’s answer were doubt^^ 
less little to the taste of his unsuccessful oppouent. ^>1 

In their contentions physicians have not often had ffe 
course to the duel. With thcni an appeal to arms, has 
been resorted to, but when it has been deliberately made 
combatants have usually fought with decision, Thefewdsi^ 
fought: bctwceil wopcien have for the most part been eharael^r^ 
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;^d by American ferocity. Aladame Bunoyer montu)ns a 
J(^e of a duel witli swords between two ladies of rank, who 
^jii^buld have killed eaelii other liad they not been separated. In 
fil feminine duel on the Boulevard St Antoine, ineiilioned by 
^3De la Colouibeirc, both the principals nwiviul .st'veral wounds 
'bii the face and bosom — a most important fact illustrative of 
;tbe pride the fair sex. take in those parts.* Sometimes ladies 
sjbave di.stin< 5 uished themselves by fighting iluels with Jiion. 
.Mademoiselle Bureux fought her lover AntiiiotLi in an opi'ii 
street. The actress AEaiipin challenged Bninciiy, hut he de- 
clined to give her satisfaction ; so the lady stripped him of 
watch and snuH-hox, and bore them away as trophies of vic- 
tory. The same lady, on another occasion, having iFisnlted in 
:flk ball-room a distinguished personage of her own sox, was ro 
quested by several gontlerncu to (piit the e»itcrtaiiimenfc. She 
^eyed, but forthwith challenged and fought (‘aeli of the med- 
dlesome cavaliers— and killcil them all ! slaughter ac- 

complished, she returned to the Imll-roum, and ilanced in the 
presence of her rival. The AJaiNpiise de JVe.sh? and the 
Countess Poligiiac, iiiRior the lvi‘g(Micy, ionglit with ])i«lols for 
the possession of the Due (k; Kielab’eu. In or Jihont the 
year 1827, a lady of (Jhateaur«)ii\, whose husband had received 
1 ^, slap in the face, calh*.d out the olVemlor, and severely 
wounded him in a duel fought with svvonis. The most dra- 
matic affair of honour, however, in the annals of fmiiale dial- 
ling occurred in the year 1S2S, when a young Pnuicli girl 
challenged u. f jar th du corpa who had seduced her. At tlie 
meeting the .second.s look llio precaution of loading without 
ball, the fair principal of coiiive being kept in ignorance of 
the arrangement. Slie fired first anil Haw" her seducer remain 
unhurt. Without ilincliirnr, or trembling, or changing colour, 
.|be stood watching her adversary, wliilst ho took a deJiherate 
aim (in order to test her courage), and then, after a painful 
‘ipause, fired into the air. 

•V Physiciaii.s have been coiijiled with priests, aa beings liold- 
a position between the two sexes. In the liaiicashire 
‘^tories they allow w'omeii and clergymen the benefit of 
^ entree — because they don’t understand buainesa. Bixdors 
pdd ladies could hardly bi^ cou' ied together by tho sajin? con- 
aeration; but they might be j)ut iu one class imt of n'spect 
wthat gentleness of demeanour and suavity of voice wliich 
WpDguisb the members of the medical profession, in common 
well-bred women. 

^"Gentle though they be, pliysiciana have, however, .lome- 
* Vide Millingen’s “ History of 
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times indul^md in wordy wrangling, and tlien bad recouml^f 
mono sanguinary arguments. ‘;;ii 

The duel between Dr Williams and Dr Bennet was 
tlie bloodiest in the eighteenth century. They first battei^^ 
each other with pamphlets, and then exchanged 
Matters having advanced so far, Dr Bennet proposed tBH"; 
tlxi fight should be continued in a gentlemanly style— wi|^. 
])o\\der instead of fists. The challenge was declined; wherel! 
upon Dr liennet called on Dr Williams, to taunt him with 
charge of cowardice. No sooner had he rapped at the door;' 
than it was opened by Williams himself, holding in his hana 
a pistol loaded with swan-shot, which he, without a moment’s': 
parley, discfuirged into his adversary’s breast. Severely 
wounded, Heiinet retinal across the street to a friend’s bouse,' 
followed by Williams, Avho fired another pistol at him. ISuch 
was the demoniacal fury of Williams, tliat, not contented 
with tliis outrage, he then drew his sword, and ran Bennet 
through the body. Hut this last blow was repaid. Bennet 
managed to draw bis rapier, and give his ferocious adversary 
a luMue-ibnist — bis sword entering the breast, coming out 
througli the shoulder-blade, and snapping short. WiUiamfii 
crawled back in the direction of his liouse, but before he 
could roach it fell down dead. Bennet lived only four hours;,. 
A pleasant scauie for the virtuous capital of a civilized and 
(Miristian people ! 

The example of Dr Bonnet and Dr AVilliams was not lost 
upon the ])liysicians ol’ our American cousins. In the August 
of ls;iO, a meeting took place, near Plnladolphia, between Dr 
Hrnith and Dr .liiVrios. 1'liey oxebangod shots at eight paces, 
without intlicting any injury, when their friends interposed, 
.and tried to arrange the difliciilty; but Dr JefiVies sworU' 
that he would not leave the ground till some one had been 
killeil The ])rinci])al 9 were therefore put up again. At tl^e; 
S(‘con(l e\<*lunige of shots Dr Smith’s right arm was brokeui< 
when he gallaieiy declared that, as he was wounded, it would" 
he gralifviug to his feelings, to be killed. Third exchange ci 
shots, and Dr Siottli, firing with bis left arm, liits his man^; 
tin* thigli, causing immense loss of blood. Five minutes weJ^J 
occupied in bandaging the wound : when Dr Jefirios, properiji 
prim, d with brandy, rec^uested that no fnrllier obstacles mig^ 
be raised bolweeii him and satisfaction. For a fourth timutilig 
mad men were putu)) — at the distance of six feet. Tber^i^^^ 
was fatal ro botli. Dr Smith dropped dead viith a ball 
'ueari. Dr .leftVies was shot through the breast, and 
lily .a iow li\M.rs. The conduct of Dr Jelfries during 
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|la$t few hours was admirable, and most delightfully in heop- 
with the rest of the proceeding. On seeing his antagonist 
{‘prostrate, the doctor asked if he was dead. On being assuixMl 
i'!;ihat his enemy lived no longer, he observed, “ Then I die con- 
jjjJtbnted.” He then stated that he had been a sehool-mato with 
Smith, and that, during the fifteen years Ihrougliout 
^'^hioh they had been on terms of great intimacy and friend- 
. 'ship, he had valued him highly as a man of science and a 
{gentleman. 

; * One of the latest duels in which an English physician was 
. concerned as a principal was that fouglit on the lOth of May, 
1833, near Exeter, between Sir John Jelfcott and Or ITennis. 
; Dr Heniiis received a wound, of whicli lie dienl. The afiiiir 
j‘ was brought into the Criminal Court, aucl was lor a short time 
t A catuifi celchre on the western circuit ; but Iho memory of it 
/ tas now almost entirely disappeared. 

As wc have already slated, duels have been rare in the me- 
dical profession. Like the ladies, physicians have, in tlu'ir 
/periods of anger, bcci] eoiitent with spc'aking ill of (*aeh other. 

; That they liave not lost their power of eourieous eritieism and 
'judicious abuse, any one may learn, wh(>,for a fi»w hours, breathes 
the atmosphere of t heir cliques. Jt Is good to hear au allo])athie 
yphjrsician perform his duty to society by frankly stating his 
s ^opinion of the character and condiictof an eiiiinent homeopathic 
.practitioner. Perhaps it is better still to listen to au apostle 
of homoeopathy, when he takt's up his parable and curses the 
.hosts of alh)pat]iy. “Sir, 1 tell you in confidence,” observed a 
distinguished man of scienee, lapping his auditor on the shoul- 
der, and mysteriously whispering ill his v;ar, “I know thiuf/s 
'about that man that would make him end his days in penal 
flfervdtude.” The next day ti e auditor \\as closeted hi the coii- 
;aiil ting-room of that man, when that man said — quite in con- 
!«;|dence, pointing as he .^poke to a strong box, and jingling a 
^bunch of keys in his pocket — “T have paprrs in that box, 
'iwhich, properly used, would tie a certain friend of ours up by 
Ithe neck.” 

Lettsom, loose-living man thongh he was for a inembor ot 
Society of Friends, had enough of thcj Quaker element in 
to be very fond of contro\crsy. Ife dearly loved to ex- 
quackery, and in some eases did good service in that way. 
®„the Medical Journal he attacked, a.d. ISOO, n«) li’ss a man 

t Brodum, the proprietor of the Nervous Cordial, avowing 
that precious comjiound had killed thousands ; and 
stating that Brodum had addl'd to the crime of wf nlesalc 
il^ntder the atrocities of having been born a l^w. >fhav'iijt>^ 
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been a sboe-black in Copenhagen, and of having at some.^e^ 
of his chequered career carried on an ignoble trade in oran^ 
Of coarse Brodum saw liia advantage, lie immediately brou^ 
an aoliou against Phillips, the proprietor of the Medical 
nal, laying his damages at £5000. The lawyers anticipate<|’fl 
harvest from the case, and were proceeding not only agaii^ 
Pliillips, but various newsvendors also, wdien a newspaip^i 
editor ste])t in between Phillips and Brodum, and contipiyoqi 
to settle the dispute. Brodum’s terms were not modest ones, 
lie consented to withdraw his actions, if the name of the 
author wms given up, and if the author would whitewash him* 
in the next number of the Journal, under the same signaturei;,’ 
Lettsom consenttHl, paid the two attorneys* bills, amounting^ 
to c€300, and wrote the retpiircd pulf of Brodum and his .Nerv-*' 
ous Cordial. 

One of the singular characters of Dublin, a generation ago/ 
was John Brenan, M.D., a physician who edited the Milesian^^ 
Magazine^ a scurrilous publication of the satirist class, that^ 
flung dirt on every one dignified enough for the mob to take 
pleasure iu seeing him bespattered with filth. The man cer- 
tainly was a great blackguard, but w^as not destitute of wit/. 
I low' he currit'd on llio war wdth the members of his own pnH ‘‘ 
fcasioii the following song w'ill show; — 


<‘TIIE DUBLIN DOCTORS. 

“ My j'cutle muse, do not refuse 
To siiiir Iho Dublin Doctors, 0 ; 
lor tliovVe the boys 
AVho make the joys 
Of gi ave-diggcrs ana proctors, 0. 

WcTl take ’em in proccs^in?i, 0, 
AVcTl take ’em iu succession, 0 ; 

But bow shall W 0 
^^.Iy who is he 

SSi 'll lead the grand procession, 0 ? 

’ivit nml greatest malice, 0, 
Ixast M’it ami greatest malice, 0, 
S'dmll mark the man 
MTui leads the van, 

As On y march to the gallows, 0. 

First conic then. Doctor Big Paw, 0, 
Conic tii.st then, Doctor Big Paw, 0 ; 
Mrs Kilfojle 
Says you irould spoil 
Its shape, did you her wig paw, 0. 
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Come next, dull Dr Labat, O, 

Coiuo next, dull Dr Labat, O ; 

Why is it so, 

You kill the doe, 

WTicne’er you catch the rabbit, O ? 

Come, ITarvey, drunken dandy, O, 

Gome, Harvey, drunken dandy, O ; 

Thee I could paint 
A walking saint, 

If you lov’d God like brandy, O. 

Come next, Doctor DrurnsnulTle, O, 

Come next. Doctor DrmnsnufUc, O ; 
Well stuffed with lead, 

Your leather head 
Is thick as hide of lluffaloc- 

Come next, Colossus Jackson, O, 

Come next, Colossus Jackson, O; 

As jack-ass luute, 

A burthen hi iite. 

Just fit to trot with packs on, O. 

Como next, sweet Paddy Ifooney, O, 

Come next, swei’t Paddy J looney, O; 

Tim* if ycni st.ay 
Till judgment's day, 

You’ll come a mouth too soon-y, O 

Como next, sweet Ihecny Crcepmoiise, O, 
Come next, llreeiiy Crccx>niouse, O ; 

Thee heaven gave 
Just sense to .'•have 
A corpse, or an a&leep mouse, O. 

For I say, ercep-inou'-c Uroeny, O, 
b'or 1 say, crc<’p-Tiiou-«c Jlreeny, O ; 

Thee I can’t ."ing 
The fairy*'^ Viiig, 

But I’ll sing *yuu their Quccn-y O; 

For I say, Dr Brreny, O, 

For I say. Dr Urceiiy, O, 

If 1 for once 
Called vou a dunce, 

I’d shew a judgment weeny, O. 

Come, Richards dull and brazen, O, 

Come, Kichard.s dull .ad brazen, O ; 

A prosperous df4>r.o, 

You stand ahuie. 

For wondering seu^.c to gaze on, O, 

Then come, you greasy blockhead, O, 

Then come, x’ou greasy blockhead, O ; 
Balked by your face, 

Wo quickly traec. 

Your gemus to your pocket, O, 
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Come, Crampton, man of capers, O, 

Come, Cramptou, man of capers, O; 

• « » « 

And come, long Doctor Renney, O, 

And come, long Doctor Reuncy, O : 

If sick IM fee 
As soon as thee. 

Old Ai'abclla Denny, O. 

Come, Tandrageo Ferguson, O, 

Come, Tandragee Ferguson, O ; 

Fool, don't recoil, 

But as your foil 

Bring Ireland or Puke Ilewson, O 

Come, ugly Dr Alinnu, O, 

Come, ugly Dr Alniaii, O ; 

But bring a mask, 

Or do not ask, 

When come, that we you call man, O, 

* 0 * m 

Come, Boyton, king of dunces, O, 

Come, Boyton, king of dunces, i) ; 

Who call you knave 
No lies receive, 

Kay, that your uanie each one says, O. 

Come, Colics, do come, Ahy, O, 

Come, Colics, do come, Ahy, O ; 

Tho' all you tell, 

You’ll make them w'cll, 

You always 'liould say may he, O. 

Come, beastly Dr Toomy, O, 

Conn*, heaslly Dr Toomy, O ; 

If impudence 
W.is common sense 
As you ru> sage ere knew me, O. 

Come, smirking, smiling Beattie, O, 

Coinu, ^m^rkiug, smiling Beattie, O ; 

In tlice I spy 
An apple eyo 
Of cubhage and potaty, O. 

('»>me, lousc-hit Kasora Adams, O, 

Come, louM'-bit Kasoin Adams, O ; 

In jail or dock 
Your face woidd shock 
It thco as base and bad damns, O. 

Como next, Frank Smyth on cockney, O, 
Come next, Frank Smyth on cockney, O ; 
Sweet London's pride, 

I ^oe you ride, 

DespUing all who flock nigh, O . 
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And bring your partner Bruen, 0, 

And bring your partner Bruen, 0 ; 
And with him ride 
All by your «de, 

Like two fond turtles cooing, 0. 

Come next, Spilsberry Deegan, 0, 
Como next, Spilsberry Deegan, 0 ; 
With grace and air 
Come kill the fair, 

Your like wc‘ll never, see ‘gain, 0. 

Come, Harry Grattan Douglass, 0, 
Come, JTarry Grattan Douglass, 0 ; 

A doctor’s name 
I think you claim, 

With right tLan my dog pug less, 0. 

Come, Oronoko Ilarkan, 0, 

Come, Oronoko Jlai-kan, 0; 

I think your face 
Is just the place 

God fix’d the blockhead's mark on, 0. 

Come, Chri^t-denying Tailor, 0. 

Como, (Jhrist-dcnyiiig ’] aylor, 0 ; 

Hell made )our phi/ 

On mail's a (pii/. 

But made it for a jailor, 0. 

Come, Packwood, come, (Ja»*nnVha('l, 0, 
Como,^ Pack wood, come, Carmichael, Oj 
Your canccr-jia-te, 

The tools who taste, 

Whom it kills not does nigh kill, 0, 

Come next, .\donis Jlartv, O, 

Come next, Adonis IJarty, 0; 

^ our face and fra me 
Shew eipial claim, 

Tam Veneri quaui Marti, 0. 

Here ends mv oong on Doctors, 0, 

Here ends ruy sonur on Doctors, 0 ; 
Who, when all damn’d 
In hell are crauirn’d, 

Will beggar all the Proctors, 0/* 


!, _ Brenan (to do him juatico) was as ready to fell ii jirofcs- 
l^nal antagomst and brother with a bludgeon, huntiu-r-whii) 
^ pistol, as he was to scarify l im with doi[(gerel. Jlo^’was as 

E ^ld a fellow aa l)r Walsh, the ilihernian jisculaiiiiis, who did 
test to lay Dr Andrew Marshall down amongst the daisies 
the dearl men. Andrew Marshall, when a divinity-student 
rflin burgh, was insulted (whilst oificiatiiig for Stewart, the 
lanity professor) by a youngster named Macoueen. Tho 
lence ot the lad was punished by the professor {jn-o iem.) 
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him a caning. Smarting witb the indignity ofFereS^Iro 
Maciiiieon ran home to his father, imploring \’engeance ; 
upon the irate siro promptly sallied forth, and entering 
shall’s lodgings, exclaimed : — ‘ 

“ Arc you the scoundrel that dared to attack my son 
“Draw and defend yourself! ” screamed the divinity 
(lent, springing from his eliair, and presenting a sword-point^ 
the intruder’s breast. Old Macqueen, who had expected 
liavo to deal only with a timid half-starved usher ready 
crouch whiningly under personal castigation, was so astonished''^ 
at this rce(‘ption that ho turned and lied precipitately. Thij|’3 
little ailiiir happened in 1775. Asa physician Andrew 
shall was not less valiant than he had been when a student 
theology. On Walsh challenging him, be went out and stood:^ 
nj) at iim paces like a gentleman. Walsh, a little short fellow^'i 
invisible when looked at side- ways, put himsedf in the regular""’ 
attitude, shouldcT to the front. Marshall disdained such mean i 
prud('nc(*, and laced his would-be murderer with his checks and' ^ 
chest in Hated to the utmost. Shots w^ere exchanged, Dr. ' 
Andrew Marshall receiving a hall in his right arm, and DJp^ 
WaUh, losing a lock of hair — snipped olf by Ins oppouenfcV 
bullet, and scattered by the amorous breeze. Being thus th^-; 
ffaiiwr in the affair, Dr Andrew Marsluill made it up w'ith, hid^i 
julversary, and tli(‘y lived on friendly terms ever afterwardsii:?' 
Why don’t s()?ue of onr living medici bury the hatchet wdth a . 
like olfective ccivinony ? 

An alfair that cMuled not less agreeably was that in w^hich';’ 
Dr lirocklesbv was coneerned as prineipal, w'hero the \vould-b0 ’ 
h<dhgcrcnls li‘f the ground without exchanging shots, because!;'! 
1 heir seconds could not agree oil the right number of pace&'!i 
at which to stick up their man. When Akensidc was fool"^ 
enough to challenge Hallow^ a wicked story wont about 
the light tlidii t come off because one had determined never to^ 
iiglit in the morning, and the other tliat he would never figh|fe;; 
in llu^ altcrnoi'u. Hut the fact w’as — Ballow was a paltj^i 
mean fellow, and ..diked the peril into wdueh his ill-mannei|r| 
I ad brought 'din. lively and ])leasant author of “ Phy9Ji5| 
Mul Physicians,” c<»iintenancing this unfair story, reminds- , l|^ 
ed lh(» oft-hand styk: of John Wilkes in such little 
\V hen asked by Lord Talbot “ITow many times they W’ere 
lire ? ” the brilhant demagogue responded — ' 

dust as olU'U as your Lordship pleases — I have brougb^^ 
hag of btillats and ajlask of gunpowder with me.** 
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CHAPTEE XXIII. 

TUB LOVES OE PniSICIANS. 

Honotje has flowed to physicians hy the rcp;nlar channels 
sOf professional duty in but scant allowance. Their children 
-have been frequently ennobled by marriage or for political 
^ services. Sir Hans Sloane’s daughter Elizabeth, and manor of 
..Chelsea, passed into the Cadogau family, the lady marrying 
the second Baron Cadogan. Like Sir Jians, Dr I luck Sanders 
jjeft behind him two daughters, co-hcircsses of his wealth, of 
i^whom one (Jane) was ennobled through wedlock, tho tenth 
. Earl of Westmoreland raising her to be his secumd wife. Lord 
^.Combermere married the heiress of Dr (libbiugs, of Cork. In 
the same way Dr Marwood’s property came to tht^ ]ireseut Sir 
' Marwood Elton hy the marriage of hisgraudlat lier w it h Frances, 
‘the daughter and heiress of the Devonshire doctor. On Uuj other 
.hand, as instances of tho offspring of physicians exalted to tho 
Ijlfanks of the aristocracy for their political services, the Lords 
jSidmouth, Denman, and K ingsdown may he mentioned. T I (uiry 
Addington, created Viscount Sidmouth, of the county of 
v;<Devon, was the eldest son of Anthony Addington, M.D., of 
heading — the physician wdio objected to fighting any brother 
physician who had not graduated at either Oxford or Cam- 
^'-Dndge. Dr Anthony was the enthusiastic toady of Hkj great. 
IBarl of Chatham. Devoted to liis own intt‘r(‘s{s and tho l*ilt 
IfSwnily, he rose from the humble po.sition of ke(*per of a pro- 
f;^cial lunatic asylum to eminence in the medical profession. 
jjCloniing up to town in 1751, under the patronages of Pitt, he 
i^licceeded in gaining tho confu!<mce of the Court, and was, 
l^ith Dr Eichard VV'arren, Dr Francis Willis, Dr J’homas Gis- 
’^rne, Sir Lucas Pepys, and Dr Jlenry Eevcll Ecynohls, 
H^i^amined, in 1782, by the committee appointed to examino 
Site physicians who attended Ids illness, touching the .stale 
^Tiis Majesty’s health.” He took a very liopoful vi<‘w^ of tho 
pliijg’s case; and, on being askud the foundation of liis hopes, 
^aded to his experience in the treatment of the insane at Itcad- 
1^. The doctor had himself a passion for political intrigue, 
descended to his son. The career of this son, w ho raised 
myself to the Speaker’s chair in the House of Commons, to 

dignity of First Mini.ster of the Crown, and to the peerage 
If $1^ realm, is matter of history. 
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Lord Denman was closely connected with the medical 
fession by family ties: his father being Dr Denman, of MOu^ 
Street, Grosvenor Square, the autlior of a well-known work 
a de'partmeiit of bis profession ; his uncle being Dr JosepljC 
Denman of Bakewcll ; and his two sisters having married two. 
eminent physicians, Margaret being the wife of Sir Eicbar# 
Croft, Bart., and Sophia the w'ife of Dr Baillie. Lord Kings*., 
down’s medical ancestor was his grandfather, Edward PembeTr': 
ton, IVr.D., of Warrington. . ; 

J3ut tliougli the list of the ennobled descendants of medical’ 
practitioners might be extended to the limits of a volume, thd 
writer of these pages is not aware of any case in which a doctor 
has, by the exercise of his calling, raised himself to the peerage. 
As y(?t, the dignity of a baronetcy is the liigliest lionour con- 
ferred on the most illustrious of the medical faculty, Sir Hans 
Sloano being the first of the order to whom that rank was 
presented. More than once a physician has won admission 
into the nohhsse, but the battle resulting in such success has 
been fought in tlie arena of politics or the bustle of the lay 
courts. vSylvester Douglas deserted the counter, at which he; 
conimoiiced life an apothecary, and after a prolonged servitude' 
to, or warfare with, the cliques of the House of Commons, had' 
his exertions rewarded and his ambition gratified with an Irish 
peerage and a patrician wife. On his elevation he was of 
courses taunted with the humility of Iiis origin, and by none 
was the reproach Jluiig at him with greater bitterness than it 
w as by a brother parvenu and brother poet. 

“W hat’s his title to be?’* asked Sheridan, as he was 
playiiig at cards; “ what’s Sylvester Douglas to be called? ’* , 

“ Lord Glenbervie,” was the answ er. 

“ (Jood Lord ! ” replied Sheridan ; and then he proceeded, 
to lire off an impromptu^ wliich he had that morning indus-^ 
triously prepared in bed, and wliich he subsequently introduced ■ 
into one of his best satiric pieces. 

“ < JloTihorvio, Glrnhevvie, 

\V hat’s good i\)r the scurvy ? 

r«'r ue’er bo your old trade forgot. 

1 II yiuir arms rather quarter 
A postlo aud mortar. 

And yoiir crest be a spruce gallipot." ^ 

The brilliant partizan and orator displayed more wdt, if 
better tas'e, in his ridicule of Addington, who, in allusion';^ 
the rise of his fatlu'r from a humble position in the 
]>rolmion, waa ordinarily spoken of by political opponeu^i^ 
J’iie Doctor.” On one occasion, when the Scotch 
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;^Iio usually supported Addington voted in a body with th^ 
'opposition, Sheridan, with a laugh of triumph, lirt'd olY a happy 
mia-quotation from Macbeth, — “ Doctor, tho Thanes lly from 
thee.” 

. Henry Bickcrateth, Lord Langdale, was the luckiest of 
^ physicians and lawyers. He used tho medical j)rofession as a 
{ stepping-stone, and the legal profession as a ladder, and had 
the fortune to win two of the brightest prizes of life — wealth 
. and a peerage — without the humiliation and toil of serving a 
political party in the House of Commons. The second son of 
a provincial surgeon, he was apprenticed to his father, and 
educated for the paternal calling. On being qnalilied to kill, 
he became medical attendant to tho late Earl of ()xh)rd, during 
"that nobleman’s travels on ilio Continent. Keturning to his 
native town, Kirby Lonsdale, he for awhile assisted his father 
in the management of his practi<*e; but resolved on a di/ferc'nt 
career from that of a country doctor, ho became a member of 
Caius College, Cambridge, and devoled himself to inathemat* 
ical study with such sueces>s that, in 1808, vvlien ho was twenty- 
eight years old, he became Senior AVrangler and First Smith’s 
prizeman. As late as the previous year he was consulted medi- 
cally by his fathi'r. In 1811 he was called lo the bar by ibo 
Inner Temple, and from that time till his elevation to tho 
. Mastership of tin.* Kolls ho was both tho most liard-working 
and hard- worked of the lawyers in the K(|uity Courts, to which 
he con lined his practice. In 1827 ho became a benclier of his 
Inn; and, in 1S35, although he was a staunch and zealous 
liberal, and a strenuous advocate of Jeremy Jleiitlmm’s opin- 
ions, he was olfoivd a 8(’at on the jiidhdal bcmcii by Sir Robert 
Peel. This oiler he declined, though lie fully apjireoiatcd tho 
compliment paid him by 11h» Tory chieftain. Ho Inid Jiot, how- 
ever, to w'ait long for liis promotion. In the following year 
: (1830) he was, by his own friends, made JMaster of tlie Jtolls, 
and created a peer of the realm, with the additional honour of 
vbeing a Privy-Councillor. His Lordship died at Tunbridge* 
.'Wells, in 1851, in his sixty-eighth year. It w'ould bo dillienlt 
.'to point to a more enviable career in legal annals tlian iliat of 
/jthis medical lawyer, who won tlie most desirable honours of 
iiiis profession without ever siinng in the llonso of ('ominous, 
*br acting as a legal advi.ser of the Crown — and wlnm lie had 
^bt been called quite twenty -five years. To give another 1 ouch 
Itb^this picture of a successful life, it may bo added, that Lord 
il^gdale, after rising to eminence, married Elizabeth, daugh- 
the Earl of Oxford, to whom he had formerly been travel- 
og medical atteudaui. 
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Lovb lias not unfrequently smiled on doctors, and elevai^l 
them to positions at which tlicy would never have arrived Jby 
their professional labours. Sir Lucas Popys, who married the] 
Countess l)e Kothes, and Sir Henry Halford, whose wife waJS 
a daughter of tlio eleventh Lord St John of Bletsoe, are coB*. 
spicuous amongst tlio more modern instances of medical praCf 
titioners advancing tlieir social condition by aristocratic 
allianccH. N^ot less fortunate was the farcical Sir John Hill, 
who gained for a bride the Honourable Miss Jones, a daugb* 
ter of Lord Hanelagh— a nobleman whose eccentric opinion, 
that tlio welfare of the country rccpiired a continual intormiy- 
turo of the upper and lower classes of society, Avas a frequent 
object of ridicule Avitli the caricaturists and lampoon-writers of 
his time. But the greatest prize ever made by an /Esciilapius 
in the marriage-market Avas that acquired by Sir H ugh Smith- 
son, who Avon the hand of Percy’s proud heiress, and was 
created Duke of Norilinniberlaiid. The son of a Yoikshire 
baronet’s younger son, Hugh Smithson was edurati‘d for an 
iipotlu'enry — a A'oeation about the same time foJlow'ed for 
s(‘V(jral years by Sir Thomas Gecr\ Cull urn, before he siieceed- 
ed to Hi(‘ famiiy estate and dignity. Hugh Smithson’s place 
of husiiiess was Hatton (Jardtui, but llie length of time that 
he tlu're presided over a pestle and mortar is uncertain. In 
ho beeame a Felhnv of llu' Society of Anti(|uariep, but he 
Avit-lul row from that learned body, on the books of which his 
ftiguature may ho found, in the year 1710. A few months 
after this secessioM, Sir Hugh led to the altar the only child 
and lioiress of Algenuai Seymour, Duke of Somerset. There 
still lives a tr:uiitioii that the lady made the oiler to Sir Hugh 
immcdijitcly after his rejection by a famous belle of private 
rank and modest wealth. Another ATrsion of the story is 
that, AvIuMi sh(* ht'ard of his disappointment, she observed 
publicly, “(liat tiu* disdaiiifnl beauty was a fool, and that nO 
other Avoman in 1‘hiL'laiul would be guilty of like folly.” On 
bei ring Ibis, Hie liaromd, a singularly handsome man, took 
cuuragf' to sue tor tli:,t. to which men of iar higher rank Avould 
u(>l havo presumed to aspire. The success that follow'ed hia 
d: ring, of courst', hnmght upon him the arroAvs of envy. He 
bail won -o miu-h, Imwcvt'r, that ho could, av it bout iU-humouri 
hoar being la\igl\ed at. On being created Duke of Northum* 
'.•erlaud in J rh(>, he couhl afford to smile at a proposition tbrf 
hiS coronet should be surrounded with senna, instead. 
slraAA'berry-leaves; for, however much obscure jealousy migl^ 
n fleet t<v contemn him, he Avas no fit object for disdain — bxifejt| 
. g 'utlemau of good intellect and a lordly presence, and (tho^^ 
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Se liad mixed drugs behind a counter) dcscondc*! from an old 
tfind honourable family. Tho reproach of being a !Smitiisou, and 
iio Percy, had more force A\heu applied to the second duke in 
^the Anti-Jacobin, than it had when liurhMl vindietiv(?ly at ilio 
6x-doctor hiinscilt’ by the mediocrities of the bam momic, whom 
ibe had beaten on their own ground by supi'rior altnictioiis 
and accomplishments. 

' ** Nay,” quoth tho Duke, “ in thy black scroll 

Dethictious I espye — 

For tliorfo who, poor, anti moan, and low, 

With children burthoiiM lie. 

“ And though full sixty tliousaiid pounds 
My vassals pay to me. 

From Cornwall to Nortlmmberl.iiid, 

Through many a fiiir cuuutroe ; 

Yet England’s church, its king, its laws, 

Its cause I v.'duc ii(»t, 

Conipai'cd with this, ?ny constant text, 

A pchinj mvtd f* (jot> 

drop of princely Percy’s hlood 
Through thc-i* cold vniis doth run ; 

Witli ^^ot^pur’s casiliN, hhi/on, name, 

J still am vSmitliMUi.” 


Considering tho 0 ])portunitics that medical men have for 
pressing a suit in love, and the many temptations to gentle 
emotion tlial they experiiuice in ilu3 aspect of feminine sufler- 
ing, and ilie conliding gratitude of their fair i)ati(jn1s, it is pi‘r- 
haps to be wondered at that only one nuMlieal duke is to Ixi 
found in the annals of tin* pe(*rag(*. AVlieri Swill’s Stella was 
on her death-bed, her physician saul, encouragingly — jNladam, 
' you are certainly near the bottom of the hill, but w(i shall 
Ondeavour to get you up once more,” tln^ ndivo re|dy of the 
;pOor lady was, “ JJoetor, I am afraid 1 shall bo out of hraatk 
. before 1 get to the top again.” Not loss t<jucliiFig \vas the 
{fear expressed by Steele’s merry dangliler to hf*r doctor, that 
^abe should ‘‘die brfhrn ihe bo/itbn/Hy Doth Stella and Sir 
'^Richard’s child bad left their ]''*r.^«)nfil charms behind them 
/when they so addressed their pliysieians ; but imagine, my 
</b?ofchor, what the elfecb of such words would be on your sus- 
"*g^tible heart, if they came fnnn llic lips of a l)(*autiful girl. 
(t^lKrould you not (think you) try to Aviii other such s])c*eches 
^^a ^ber ? — ^and if you tried, dear sir, surely you would suc- 

J'Prudenco would order a physician, endowed with a heart, 
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to treat it in the same way as Dr Glynn thought a cucumbw’ 
ought to be dressed — to slice it very thin, pepper it plentifully/ 
pour upon it plenty of the best vinegar, and then — throw it 
away. A doctor has quite enough work on his hands to keep' 
the afteclions of his patients in check, without having to mount, 
guard over liis own emotions. Thackeray says that girls make 
love in the nursery, and practise the arts of coquetry on thd 
])age-l)oy who bri?igs the coals upstairs— a hard saying for 
simple young gcntlcinon triumphing in tlie possession of a 
Ji}\H love. I'ho writer of these pages could point to a 
fair dame, A\ho enjoys rank amongst tin highest and wealth 
e([U!il to the station assignt'd luu’ by th.e herahls, who not only 
aimed tcmier glances, and sighed amorously to a young wax- 
en- laced, hliKMWtMl apothecary, but even went so far as to 
writ(*. liirii a leth'r proposing an elopement, and oilier merry 
arrangc'immts, iiiAvhich a carriage, everlastingly careering over 
the country at llio heels of four hors(*s, boro a conspicuous 
part, 'riie silly maiden bad. like Dinah, “ a fortune in silvyer 
and gold,” amounting to A'oO.OOO, and her blu(i-eyod Adonis 
was twice* lier age ; hut fortnnaiidy he was a gentlmnan of 
honour, and, without divulging the mad proposition of the 
young lady, he induced her father to take hcraAV'iy for twelve 
mouths’ (diange of air and scene. TMany years since lb ' heroine 
of this litth* episodi', after she had become the wife of a very 
gr(?aL man, and flu* mother of children who bid fair to become 
ornammits to tl. dr illustrious race, expressed her gratitude 
cordially to this rloscpli of the doctors, for his magnanimity in 
not proliling liy the absurd fancies of a child, and the delicacy 
with whii'h he had taken prompt measures for her happiness; 
and, more recently, she manifested her good will to the man 
who liad olfen*d her what is generally regarded as the greatest 
insult a wemau can t'vperieiico, by procuring a commission in 
the army for lus Ic.st son. 

The emhai cassmciits Sir Tohu Eliot suftered under from 
^mol^mal o crlnrt's of his fair patients are well known. St 
John Long liimsi lf not more admirers amongst the t/iVe of 
liigh-borii I’lnglish ladies. The king had a strong personal^ 
di>lik<‘ t • Sir John, a dislike possibly heightened by afeeliUjgt 
that it was sheer impudence in a doctor to capture without al^ 
elfort the uearts of half the prettiest women amongst his sul^^ 
-and then shrug his shoulders with chagrin at his succeS^i: 
f^ord George Germain had hard work to wring a baroudtil^ 
<'nt of his Majesty foi* this victim of misplaced affection, 

*• Well/* said the king, at last grudgingly promising 
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^JnaVe Eliot a bnronet— my Lord, since you desire it, lot it bo ; 

^ but romombor he shiill not be my physician.” 

: - “No, sir” answered Lord Goorgo— ” he shall bo your 
.Majesty’s baronet, and my physician.” 

^ Amongst other plans Sir John resr)rted to, to scare away 
•his patimits and patronesses, he had a death’s-h(‘ad j)aint<'d on 
his caTTiage-panels ; but the result of this ecceiitric measure 
.' on his practice and on his sufterings was the reverse ot' what 
he desired. One lady— the daughter of a noble member of a 
Cabinet— ignorant that he was otherwise occnj)ied, made him 
V an offer, and on learning to her astonishnu'iit that lu^ was a 
^ married man, vowed that she would not rest till she liad assas- 
. sinated liis w’ife. 

Poor Itadidiffe’s loves were of a loss flattering sort, tlioiigh 
^ they resembled Sir John Eliot’s in respect of being instance's 
’ of reciprocity all on one side. Hnt th(‘ amorous follie.s of 
Radoliffe, ludicrous though they became imd<‘r the touches of 
Steele’s pen, arc* digiiiliiMl and manly when c(»mpared with the 
. senile freaks of Dr Mead, whose higlu'st (hdight was to comb 
the hair of the lady on whom, for the time being, bi.i atlectioiis 
^ were set. 

Dr ('adogan, of diaries the Second’s time, was, like Sir 
John Gliot, a favourite with the ladie.s. Mis wont was to 
spend his days in shooting and his iwcniiigs in lliiiation. To 
the former of these tastes tlu; following liiu's refer 


“Dnrtnr, all gamo yon r-idirr on.^ht, to slum, 

Or spoit n«» longer with tlio unst»*a»lv gun ; 

Put lib; physiriaiifi of uinhuiUud skill, 
fJladly attouipt what tU’V<T I'liils to kill, 

Not lu/U’s uncertain dross, but physics deadly pill,’' 

^ Whetlier he Avas a good shot avo cannot say ; but lie wa.s 
.- sufficiently adroit as a squire of danu‘s. for be S('curcd as hi.s 
.{.."Wife a wealthy lady, over Avhose property be had uidelhuvil 
J.^^sontrol. Against the money, howa^ver, then* won* iavo import- 
points figuring under the heml of “ sid-off ” the bride was 
and querulous. Of course neli a w’oman was unfitted to 
•live happily^ Avith an eminent physician, on avIjoth l)(;vi«*s tf 
>;<X)urt ladies smiled Avlu‘never he went AV(*st of Charing l.’rcss. 
J^After spending a fcAV montli.s in aliernato fits <il' jealou.s hate 
jealous fondness, tlie poor creature conceived f he terrible 
that her husband was hent on (le.Mtroying her with 
pieison, and so ridding liis life of her execrable temper. t)n(; 
when surrounded by her friends, and iu the presence of her 
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lord and master, she fell on her back in a state of 
spasms, exclaiming' ; — 

“ All ! he lias killed me at last. I am poisoned ! ’* ^ . y. 

Poisoned I ” cried the lady-friends, turning up the whit^^? 
of their eyes. “Ohl gracious goodness! — you have doneit^jr 
doctor ! ” . 

“ AVhat do you accuse me of?” asked the doctor, with^*' 
surprise. ^ 

“ 1 aceuw' you — of— killing me — ce,” responded the wife,'-; 
doing licr host to imiiato a dcatli-striigglc. 

‘‘ Jiadies,*’ answered the doclor, with adniirahle nonchd-. 
Innce, bowing iu xMrs Cadogan’s bosom associates, “it is per- ^ 
feclly false. Vou are (juite welcome to opcm Iut at once, and 
then you’ll (lis(*over the cuiumny.’* 

John Hunter adininistered a scarcely less startling re- 
proof to his wife, who, though devoted in her attachment to 
him, and in every I’csjiect a lady worthy of t\st:e<‘in, caused her 
liushand at times no little vexation by Juu* fondness for so- 
ciety. Hhe was iu the habit of .‘giving enormous routs, at which 
authors and artists, of ail shades of merit and demerit, used to 
assmnhUi to rtnuler liomage to her literary powers, which were 
very far fi'oiii eommoii-jiiace. A lasting popularity lias at- 
tested the excellence of Jicr sung : — 

“ My inollior bids me hind my hair 
With baiuU of robV tine ; 

Tie 11 ]) iny sleeves with rihhons rare, 

And lace iny hoddicc blue. 

“ ’ I’dr why," hbo cries, ‘ sit still and weep, 

Wliih- otluTri dance and play ? ' 

Ales! 1 uec can go or creep, 

Wliile Lnbin is siwuy. 

“ ’d'l . SI I to think Iho days arc gone, 

Wlioii tliosi wu love uie near ; 

^ .-it upon this mobsy .stone, 

And bigh when none can hear. 

“ And Avliile I spin my flaxen thread, 

And sing my himplc lay, 

'I hr ^ill.lge seems asleep or dead, 

Liibiii is away."' 

John Hunter had no sympathy with his wife’s poetical ji^ 

f iirationsj still less with the society which those aspirat^ojft 
•*d lior to cultivate. Grudging the time which the labou^;^r^ 
practice prevented him from devoting to the pursuits 
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and laboratory he could not restrain his too irritable 
■temper when Mrs Hunter’s frivolous ainusoments deprived 
/bim of the quiet requisite for study. Even the fi*e ot a pa- 
tient who called him from his dissecting inslruineuts could 
, not recoucile him to the interruption. “ 1 must go,” In* 
^'Would say reluctantly to his friend Lynn, wIumi tin* li\lng 
;eummoned him from his investigations among Ibe di'ad, “and 

earn this d d guinea, or I shall bo sure to want it to-inor- 

row.” Imagine the wrath of such a man, iindiiig, on bis re- 
turn from a long day’s worh, his house full of musical pro- 
fcBSors, connoisseurs, and fasliionable idlers —in fact, all the 
confusion and hubbub and heat of a grand party, which his 
lady had forgotten to inform him was that evening tocomeolf ! 
Walking straight into the middle of tlie ])riiicipal rect‘pfioii- 
5?oom, he laced ronml juid surveyt'd his unwtdcoine guests, 
who were not a little surprised to see Iiim — dust}', toil-worn, 
and grim — so unlike what the man of the lumso ” oiiglit to 
be on such an occasion. 

*‘‘I knew nothing,” was his brief ad(ln‘ss to tlu' astonmlcd 
croAvd — ‘‘I knew Jintliing of this kick-up, and I ought to 
have been informed of it bc'londiand ; bui, as 1 have now 
returned home to study, J hop(* the present company will 
retire.” 

Mrs TIiint(‘r\s draw'ing-rooms wtTi* s})(‘cdily empty. 

One of the drolh'st lo\c sltirii's in medical ana is that 
which relates to Dr Thomas Dawson, a l entury since alike 
admired by the inhabitants (jf Hackney as a ])ulpil orator and 
a physician. Dawson was originally a Siitlblk worthy, iimam- 
nected, however, with the (*eceutric John Dawson, who, in (h(‘ 
reign of Charles the* Stjeond. was an apothecary in the plea- 
sant old towm of b'randingham, in that i*ounty. Mis father, 
a dissenting minister, had se\en sons, and edui*ated six of 
,them for the NoiiconffUMiiist pul[)it. Of these .six. <*ertainly 
three joined tlie Established Church, and became rectors - two 
vOf the said three, llenjainiii and Abraham, being controversial 
writers of eonsidcrable merit. Tlminas Daxvson adlien*d to 
: the tenets of his father, ami, eoiuhiuing the vocation'^ of di- 
.vine and physic-man, pn‘achcd ou Sundays, and doclored 
;tfuring the rest of the we’'. He was Mead and .Mead’s 
i^her in one: though tlx* ctnulilions of human e\i‘-tence, 
%hich render it impossible for one person to be iii two places 
the same time, prevented him from leaving chapel to visit 
|n» patients, and the next miuuto urging the cougregalion to 
up a prayer for the welfare of the unfortunate sufferers. 
Amongst the doctor’.s circle of acquaiiitauce Miss Corbett of 
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Hackney was at the same lime the richest, the most 
and tlio most afflicted in bodily health. Ministering to h'e'ifTi 
body and soul, Dr Dawson laid frequent occasions for vi8itii3;^v 
her. One day lie found her alone, silting with the large ' 
family Bible before her, meditating on perhaps the grandest^^ 
chapter in all the Old Testament. The doctor read the wordd^' 
to which the forefinger of her right hand pointed — the wortfn^^ 
of ^Nathan to David : Thou art the man^ The doctor took" 
the hint ; and on the 29th of May, 1758, he found a wife — and?; 
the ])i()us lady won a hiiahand. 'Plie only offspring of thid"': 
strange match was oiu' son, a IMr Dawson, who still resides at 
a very advanced age of life in the charming village of Botes-, 
ilale, in Sidlblk, AVIien the writer of these pages was a happy '' 
little hoy, making his first a(*(juaintancc with Datin and Greek, ' 
af the Boli'sdale Grammar School, Ihen presided over by the 

jiions, manly, and gentle he was an especial pet with 

jVlr Dawson. Tlie worthy gentleman’s little house was in the 
centre of a large garden, densely stocked with apjilo and 
oilier frnil 1re<‘s; and in it lio led a very retired life, visited 
b} only a vcmw Jew trieiids, and tended by two or three serv- 
ants -of vvlumi on(\ an ancient serving man, acted as a valet, 
gardcMier, and groom to an anlhpic horse which constituted., 
iMr Dawson’s entire sInd. The small urchin before-mention-^ 
ed bad froi' access at all times to 1 be venerable gentleman,, 
and used to bring him the gossip of llu' town and school, in^ 
cx<*hangi‘ for apples and other substantial gifts. Thin and ' 
allennatiMl, diminutive, so as to be little more tliaii a dwarf, 
with vagrant, eager eve, hooked as to his nose, and with a. 
long heard, snovw-v\ hite, streaming over his waistcoat, thei, 
octogmiariau used to roci^ivc his fair-haired child- visitor. 
INlay he b(^ happy- -as may all old gentlemen bo, who arc kind 
to litth' schoolhovs. and give them apples and “ tips ! ” 

The day tliat A hornet liy was inarriial ho went down to the 
loot urt'- room to d(*liver his customary instruction to his pupils. 
His selection nf a wife was as judicious as his marriage wafit;’ 
hajjpy ; and the rniiny stories for long ciiiTent about the,'^ 
nu'de 111 which he iianh* his (itfer are known to be those most^ 
dt'lu^iv e (*r lahricatioMS, fearless and extreme exaggerations of*, 
a Iitilo particli' of tlu* truth. The brutality of procedure 
tribined to the great surgeon by eurrent rumour was 
getlun* foreign to his nature. 1 ’he Abcrnetby biscuit was noir^ 
more audaciously jiinned upon Ids reputation, than was 
absurd falsehood that wl ion be made Ids offer to his 
wife he had only seen her once, and Hum w rote saying 
sliould like to marry her, but as he was too busy to 
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slie must entertain his proposal without fm'ther pre- 
.^"Inniuaries, aiul let liiiu know her deeision hy tlie end ot* the 
.^^ek. 

Of Sir Joliii Eliot ll»o fortunate, ineutioii has already been 
Aiadc in this ohaplcT. Ji(‘i us now speak of John Elliot, the 
.luckless hero of a biography puhlislied in 1787, under tlie 
title of “A Xari-alive of tin? Life and Death of Jolui Elliot, 
VM.D., coutaiTiiog an aeeouiit of the Rise. Progress, and Ca- 
< tastrophe of his unhappy passion for Miss JMary Roydell.” A 
^native of Somersetshire, John Elliot ^\rote a tragedy when 
s only twelve years of age, and, after serving an ap])ri*utieeship 
J:o a JiOiulou apotlu'cary, fell in love witli one iMiss jMary 
Boydell, a niece of a city alderniaii. 1’he course of this gen- 
tleman’s love rail smoothly till In; ehanec'd, by evil fortuni*, 
to read an aiinoimemiKait in a newsjiapi'r, that a Misa Eoydell 
had, on the previous day, lj<‘eu hnl to I he altar hy some gen- 
tleman — not called Jh* John Ellnd, certainly not Inmself. 
Never doubling that f/tr ^liss Eoydell of tin* newspaper was 

Miss Eoyih'll, the doctor, willmnt making any fnrtlu’r in- 
'.•quiries after the perlidious fair one, sold his shop and livtnres, 
and ran olV from the (‘vil (*iiy ot* hem’tless women, to (*oinmune 
, with beasts of lh(» li<‘ld and hii'ds id’ the air in syiian ndire- 
ment. ^'ot a litth? eh.agrined was Ihwdell at llie sud- 

den disapjiearainai (/I* !n‘r ideal apothe<*aiT^ whom her nnele, 
the alderman, stigmali/ed in I’oiind, hoin^st, indignant lan- 
^lage, as a big lilact guard. AlL-r twelve years spent in 
wandering, a Ibrloi n \n ndi li, o\(‘r tln^ kingdoin,” Dr JOlliol; 
returned to London, sot np onci' more in Inisiness, and bt'gan, 
for a second linn', to (li*i\e a thriving lra«le. nhen Dalilah again 
^crossed his path. One da\,” he says, telling liis own story, 
^‘entering my shoji (lor 1 had commeiieed again the Imsiiiess 
/of apothecary) r biinnl two J.adies sitting there, one of whom 
I thought J c«)uhl reeogni"'. As soon as she observed me, 
-she cried out, ‘iNlr Elliot! Mr Elliot!’ and hdl hack in a 
swoon. The ivell-knovvn voit-e strnek me like a shock of 
:;^Iectricity — iny '.hjllictioiiH instantly gushed forth-— I fell 
f^ienselesa at her feiii. When I came to myself, ! found Miss 
:Boydell sitting hy my side.” And ///.v Aliss Hovdt'll was Miss 
;;Boydell still -innocent of wedlock. 

/ Imogeiie being pnni*d true, and Alonzo liaving come to 
the youthful couple rcnc\«td the cngagimienl entered in- 

more tlian twelve years before. Tlie wedding-day was 
tlio wedding-elotbcs were,j)rovid(*d, wlien uncle (tho 
. I^^rman), distrustful that his niece’s seranny lover would 
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make a good husband, induced her at the last moment 
him, and marry Mr Nicols, an ojnilent bookseller. The 
was now to wear an aspect of tragedy. Infuriated at bein^J;. , 
after all, really deceived, Dr Elliot bought two brace of 
tols, and bound them together in pairs. One pair he loacte^^J 
only with powder ; into the other he put the propel quantuui^] 
of lead, as well as tl\c ])erniciou3 dust. Armed with thes^;- 
woiipous, he lay in wait for the destroyer of his peace. After ■ 
some days of watching lie saw her in Priuce's Street, walking: 
with the triumphant. Nicola. Rushing up, he lired at her the 
two pistols (not lo:id(‘d with ball), and then snatching the . 
other bract; from his pocket, was procticding to commit suicide, 
when lie was seized by the bvstandm’s and disarmed. s 

'Phe next scene in the drama Avas tlu; principal court of 
tho Old Bailey, with Dr Elliot in the dock, charged with an . 
attt'inpt to murder ]\liss Boy dell. The jury, being satisfied 
that the pistols were not loaded with ball, and that the pri- 
sonin’ only intend(‘d to ctwiIo a startling impression on Miss 
Boydidl’s mind, acipiitted him of that charge, and lie A\as re- 
manded to prison to take his trial for a common assaultr 
Bofori* this second in([nirv, however, could come off, the pool 
man died in NoAvgate, duly 22, 1787, of a broken heart— -or ^ 
jail fever. Ere his death, he took a cruel revenge of the lady,* 
by Avritirig an aiitobiographitJ account of his JoA^e experiences,’ 
ill which a|)p(;ared the following passage : raseiiiated as I 

was by llu* clianns of this faithless woman, T had long ceased ' 
t<i 1 k‘ sensible to tb.ese (lefi;eis, or rather my iiujiassioned ima- 
gination had converted tlicm into porfeetioris. But those who 
did not labour iindtr tlio ])owcr of this niagie Avere struck by 
hiM’ ungi’aeefiil cxLeiior, and mine ears ha\e not unlrequentlj'’ 
been slmcked to hear tho tonguo of inditfereneo pronounce 
that the object of iny passion was nyly and deformed. Add' 
to this, t hat ISljhs Boydell has Jong since ceased to boast the', 
bloom of youth, and tlieu let any person, impartial and un/: 

i mjiidiccd, di'cido Avliether a passion for her, so violent as that'' 
have manlfestiul. could he tho produce of a slight and receui,* 
acquaintance, or wlictlu'r it must not ratlicr bo the conse-’.) 
quetice. of a long habit and imeterale intimacy.” Buck wa»;C 
tlu; absurd sad story of John Elliot, author of The Medical 
Almanack,” ‘‘ I'ilcincuts of the Branches of Natural Philc^o^^ 
jihy,” and Experiments and ObstTA^ations on Light 
Colours.'* 

The mournful love-story of Dr Johu Elliot madeadrf^ 
impression on the popular mind. Ifc is found alluded 
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and chap-hooks, and more than one penny romance was 
frvained upon it. Not improbably it sujij^osted the composition 
the following parody of !Monk Lewis’s “ Alonzo the Heave 
%ld the Fair Imogene,” which appejired at the close of the last 
'^tury, during the first run of popularity which that familiar 
Js^lUd obtained : — 

“GILES BOLUS THE KXAVE AXJ) BROWN 
SALLY GREEN. 

A ROMANCE BY M. <J, LEWIS. 

“ A Doctor so wravc and a virgin so brijjlit, 
lIol)-a-nol)bi'd in some ri'^lit miiiasquiii ; 

They swallowed the cordial w'ith truest delight, 

Giles Bolus the knave w'.is just tivo lee* in height, 

And four feet the brown Sally Green. 

“ ‘ And as,’ said Giles Bolus, * (o-inorrow I go 
To jdiysic a fovcrisli hnid, 

At souuj sKpeiiny hop, or perhaps the mayoi’s show, 

You’ll tuinbh‘ in love with some Miiait eitv bemi, 

And with him hhaic >our "imp in the Slrand.^ 

“ ‘ Lord! how can you iliiuk s<i - ’ Biowm Sally Gieoii said, 

‘ You 7iiust know nujrhty little of me; 

For if you be liMiig or if you be ilead, 

I swear, ’pou niv honour, that none in your stead, 

Shall husband of Sally Green be. 

“ ‘And if e’er I by love or by wcfdtli Jed aside 
Am faLe to (iiles Bolus the knave; 

God grant that at diiiiuT so amply sujipli’d, 

Over-eating may give me a pain in the side , 

May your gho'si then bring rhubarb to physic the bride, 

All’ll send her well-dosed to the grave.* 

“To Janiaiea the iloctoi •ow' lM'«tencd for gold, 

Sally wept till she blew' her nose sore ; 

Y'ct scarce bad a twulvemouth elaps’d, when behold ! 

A brewer quite sUli^li his g;g tliat A\ay roll’d, 

And stopped it at Sally tirerji'i> door. 

“Ilis barrels, liis bung«, and his brass-headed cane, 

Soon made her unliue to hi.s vows ; 

The stream of .small beer now l>ev\'ildored her brain; 

He caught lirr while tip" . denials were vain — 

So he carried her home as his spouse. 

“ And now^ the roast-heef had been blest by the piiost, 

To cram now the guests had begun ; 

' Tooth and nail, lik«; a wolf, fell the bride on the feast 
Nor yet had the cl.i."h of her knife and fork ctMsed, 

Wiien a bell (t’was the dustman's) loll'd owe. 
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TliPii first, with aninzcTnent, brown Solly Hiveii found. 

That a stran^or wjls stuck by her side. 

TIis cravat and bis rnfllcs with snnlf avovc rmbrown’d ; 
lie ato not —he drunk jiot —but, tiirninj^ biiu i-oiiii<l, 

Sent some pnddinj^ away to hr Iried. 

“ His wi;^ was turned lorw.irds, and wort wa^ liis height, 

TIis apron was diity 1 o \iow ; 

Tlio Avonirn (oh I Wfnidious) wore lin.shcd :il the sight. 

The cats as tln-y ey(d him dn w back (well they might), 
h\)r his bfuly ^v,^^ pea-gr»'rn and hlae. 

“ Xow, as all wd^liM to ‘•ju'ak, but none know what to Niy,. 

Tin y look’d mi'^htv loolish ami r . 

At h'ligth spoke the lady wifh tremblin'/ -‘1 piay. 

Dear sir, that }onr peruke aside you would l:n. 

And part: ki‘ of* some strong or small heei.' 

“The bride shut', her fly-trap -the '•tranger e<»iiiplifs. 

And his wig fiom his phi/ deign ■; b* jmll. 

Adzooks! what a s(piall Sally gave through "urjuisc I 
Like a ])ig that was stnek, how she opoiif <l lo r euj», 

When she rceogni/ed Oiler’s bare skull. 

“ Each miss then exei.iljnod, while slm linn'd up In r snout,. 

‘ Sir, yr)ui’ liead isn’t fit to he seen ! - 

The pot-bovs ran in, and the pot-]>oys ran out, 

And eouldn’t eoneeive what tlie noise was about, 

"WliiJo the doctor ad<lresM*d Sally tfreeu. 

“ ‘llehold me, thou jilt-tliil ! behold me !’ he »ai'd — 

‘ I’m Jloliis, Avlloirt sonu. call tho ‘ kiuivo!’ 

Cod giiuit. tli.it to ])imish your Talsehood .ind pnMe, 

You slnmhl leel at thi-* i.ionn nt .1 p.uii in your .*>i(le. 

Quick, swalhiw' thi« rliubarl) I — I’ll jdivsie the bride, 

And S('U(l her well-dosed to I lie grave !' 

“ Tlnis sa;. bi'i, (be jibysie ber lbro.it be tbicf'd ilowii, 

111 spue Ilf whato’er slie oonhl sav ■ 

'riieii boll' lo bis chariot the maiibai s(» brown, 

Xor \ ver .main was vslie M'cn in that town, 

Or Hie (im lor who wliiskod her away, 

“ Not long lived the, brewer, and none, since iliat time 
To vali.ibit the brew -house jnesiune ; 

Tor obi wotm II say that hj onlcr hubliine 
Then’ S.i!]\ rru-cii suJfcr.s’tlie p.aiii oi' her erinie, 

Ann b.iv.i-, to get out of the looni. 

“ At uudiimbt lour times in each year doo< ber sjnitc 
With siui\‘ks make, the chamber resound. 

* I won't take the rhubarb ! ’ she .sqiialN in uflngbc, 

While a e'i]> in his left liaiid, a dniuglit in hia light, 

Gile- liolus pursues her around. 

•‘WithAvi^s so AA'ell powdered. tAvelve doebns so grave, 
Dancing hornpipes nrouiui them are seen ; 

They drink chicken -broth, mid thi.s horrible stavv? 

Is twanged through each no.se, ‘ To Giles Kolus the kxtav^ 
And his paticut the sick Sally Green.’ '* 
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In the court of love, Dr Van Duchell, tlio empiric, may 
..j/aas muster as a ])ljysu-ian. Wlien tliat droll cliarlaian lost 
nis first wife, in 1775, he paid her the eompliiiuMil ol'])reser\ inj; 
tier body \vith great care. Dr Hunter, with the assist auee (»f 
;'Mr Cruikshaiik, injected the blood-vessels of lliecorjiM' wiili a 
^carmine fluid, so that the cheeks and lips had the hue of healthy 

t & ; the cavities of the body were artistically packi'd w itli the 
tisepties used by modern eiubaliners ; and glass eyes ^v^'rl^ 
substituted in place of the filmy balls which Death had made Ida 
OW'ii. Decked in a dainty apparel of lace and Juk'sI linen, tho 
body was then placed in a bed of thin paslo of plasti'r ol* l\ii is, 
which, cryatalli/dng, made a most ornain(‘rital couch. 1'he cas(^ 
containing this fantastic horror hail a glass lid, coxi'rcd Aviiha 
curtain; and as Van Duchidl lvi‘pt it in his ordiuarv sitting- 
room, he luul tlie pleasure of introducing his visitors to the 
lifeless form of his “ dear departed.” For so era I yeni-s the 
doctor lived very happily with this slough of'ati immortal soul 
— ^nover ijuarrelling with it, ne\er Ixdng scolded In it on tho 
whole, enjoying an amount of domestii* tran(piillit\ that rarely 
falls to one man’s lot. Iniwiscly he made in a(I\am*(‘d yi^ars 
a new allianc(‘, and manifested a desire to hi' on with thi^ new 
and the old love at the same time. To this Mrs \’an Ihiehell 
(No. 2) strongly ohjecled, aiid insisted that the ipiaijit collhi 
of Mrs Van Huchell (No. 1) should be removed from the par- 
lour in which she was expected to s[)eji(l ihi' greatest part of 
her days. The eccentric jnoile in whicli Jhiehell displayed hia 
affection for his lirst wile was scarcely less rejuilsive than tlio 
devotion to the interests of anatomical science which imliiced 
Hondeletius to dissect the dead hixly of his own child in liia 
theatre at Montpellier. 

Are there no more lovt's to be inentionial ? Ves; let tlies (5 
concluding pages tell an int»*resting story of the last genera- 
tion. 

Fifty years ago the picturesque, sunny town of Uolmnook 
had for its physician one ])r Kemp, a grave and rmcrcnd 
,JEIseulapius, punctilious in etiquette, wdth an imposing for- 
; xnality of manner, accurate in costume, in every respect a «'our- 
' tier of the old school, llolmnnok is an autiipuj marki l-Low n, 

' i^uare and compact, a capital in miniature, l}iiigat tlic font of 
;an old feudal castle, in which tin- Bigods once ludd sway. That 
'^lltronghold of moated tow(*rs was throe centuries since the 

S ide of a mighty Duke; Surrey, the poet earl, luckless and 
pircd, was born within its walls. The noble acres of tho 
aCely house fell into the hands of a parm/tu — .a rich, grasp- 
,ing lawyer ; — that was bad. The law’yer died and went to his 
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place, leaving the land to the poor; — that was better, 
now the produce of the rich soil, which Avhilom sent fi 
crop of mailed knights, supports a college of toil and time-wpi , 
peasants, saving their cold thin blood from the penury of 
poor-house, and sheltering them from the contumelies 
G-uarclians of the Poor. Hard by the college, housing 
ancient humble children of man, is a school, based on the 
beneficent foundation, where the village lads are taught by 
ripe a scholar and true a gentleman as ever came from 
banks of Isis; and round which temple of learning they play - 
their rough, noisy games, under the observation of the vete- 
rans of tluj boupg — the almsmen and almsAvomen who sit in the 
sun and on hiuiches before their college, clad in the blue coats 
pf the (diarity, and feeling no shame in them, though the armo- 
rial badg(‘ of that old lawyer is tacked u})nn them in red cloth. 

Ilolmnook is unlike most other Eiiglisli towns of its size,^ 
ahouiuling as it does in large antique mansions, formerly in-', 
hahilod by the great ollieers and dependenis on the ducal \ 
honsehoM, who in many easels were blood relations of the duke 
himself. Under the capacious windows of these old houseft^^ 
in the streets, and round the niarkt-t-sqnaro, run rows of liraej9,'; 
spri‘adiug tludr cool shade over the pinnacles ot* gabled roofs;! 
and flinging black bars across the shining shingle w^hich deco**^ 
rates the jilaster walls of the older houses. In the centre of! 
the town stands an enormous church, large enough to hold au,; 
entire army of Christians, and containing many imposing- 
tombs of earls and leaders, long sijice gone to their account. 

1'hink »)f Ibis old town, its venerable dwellings — each by 
itself suggesting a romance. Hear the cooing and lazy flap- 
ping of ])igeoiis, making continual holiday round the massive 
chimneys. Chsi'rve, without seeming to observe, the niayor’a 
pretty daughter sitting at the open oriel w’inddw of the Gtuild- 
liall. merrily singing over her needle-w ork, and wondering if| 
lier bright ribbon has a good etlect on passers below. liep(£j 
the jingle of a har|)sicbord in the rector’s parlour. He pleased,; 
to remenilier that the year is 1790 — iiol ISCO. Take a gl^Sf^ 
of slinging ale at fho Knight of Armour” hostelry — 
own you enjoy it. ’Fake another, creaming good-natui*edly 
under your lip, and ct)nfess you like it belter than its pn 
cesaor. See the High Sheriff’s carriage pass through the _ 
oit<?l towiu drawn by four enormous black hor.-?ea, and havii 
three Bacchic footimm hanging on behind. Do all this, 
then you’ll have a faint notion of Holmnook, its uu-T 
picturesqueiiessjiite placid joy, and experience of pomp. 

Who is the geatlemau emerging fi'om the mansion 
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ay, in this year 1790 — with white peruke and long pig- 
^ ^jiuff-coloured coat and velvet collar, tight dark nether 
hents, silk stockinga, and shoes with hiickles, vohuuos of 
Ste shirt- frill rising up under his chin ? As he taps his shoos 
P l)is door-step you can see he is proud of his leg, a pleasant 
ii^de, whether one has reason for it or not ! 

I , , Seventy years of age, staid, decorous, and thoroughly versed 
A, the sociil proprieties of the old world, now gone clean from 
like chivalry or chartism, Dr Kemp was an important per- 
!^6nage in Holmnook and its vicinity. An aclat was his that a 
ieodntrv doctor does not usually possess. For ho was ol* gentle 
.‘blood, being a cadet of an old and wealthy family on llio other 
^ide of the coiiiitr 3 '^, tlic representative of which liailed him 
/f cousin,” and treated him with the intimacy of kinship — tlio 
^kinship of 1790. 

^ Michael Kemp’s youth had been spent away from Jlolm- 
;nook. Doubtless so polite and dignified a genthuiian had once 
^iuincd at a brighter lot than a rural physician’s. Doubtless 
iie had a history, but he kept it to himself, lie had never 
parried. Strange that so handsome and social a man had 
iiever married! 1’ho rumour W(‘ni that ho had been disap- 
pointed'- had undertaken the <*om|uesf. <d’a higli-horn lady, 
who gave another ending to the ganu' ; and having oonqmu'od 
Bim, went off to conquer others. Jjadies could do kucIi things 
3(11 the last century — when men had hearts. 

Anyhow, Michael Kemp, IVl.D., was an old bachelor, of 
ipotless honour, and a reputation ihat scandal never dared to 
trifle with. 

A lady, nojjieli respected by tlu‘ simple inliabitants of lloltn- 
^^opk, kept his house. 

? ' Let us speak other — fair and forty, cotuely, with matronly 
Outlines, hut griu-efnl. Fieasant of voice, cheerful in manner, 
"^tivo in benevolence, Mistre-s>» Alice was a great favourite ; 

christening or wedding could go off without her for miles 
^Qund. The doctor’s grandest patients treated her as an 
iXal ; for apart from her personal claims to n'spect and good- 
Pi^ she was, it was undei’stood, of the do(*,tor’8 blood - -a [xior 
ion, gentle by birth as she was by education. Mistress 
e v»'a.s a great authority amongst the Holmnook ladies, on 
t'lnattcrs pertaining to dress and taste. 11 (ir own ordinary 
ae w'as an artistic one. A largo white kerchief, made so 
; like a jacket, close and high round the throat, conceal- 
»fair arms and shoulders, and reached down to the waist 
, which, in obedience to the fashion of the time, ran 
th her arms. In 1790 a lady’s waist at Holmnook 
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occupied just about the same place wliere tlie drapery of A 
don belle’s Alazeppa harnciss oilers its first concealment to its> 
wearer’s cluirms. Hut it \Nas f>n lu'r foot-uji'iir tluit Mistresk- 
Alh^e devoted especial care, 'flic short skirts of that day 
eon raffed a woman to set her feet oil’ to the best advantage^^J: 
Mistress Alice wore natty Inj^h-heeled shoes and clocked 
ings— bright crimson stockings wdth yellow clocks. . “'t' 

Do you know' what clocked stockings w(*ro, ladies ? This^^ 
writer is not deeply learned on such malUM's, but having seen' 
a pair of Mistn\ss Mice’s stockings. In* ean fell yon that they 
liad on eith(‘r side, e.\ I ending from the hei‘1 upwards gome aix 
inches, tlow'(‘rs gracernlly emliroidered wUh a light yellow silk 
on the crimson groinnl. And Ihesi* wreaths of hrc'idery W’^er© 
l)y our ancestors ('ailed elo<*ks, Thiswrilm* tMUild tell Bome- 
Ihiug elsi* about Alistres.s Alien’s :i[)j)ar('l. She had for grand 
evenings of high festivity w hite kid giovt's reaching up to the' 
elhovv, and having a slit at the tips of the fondinger and thumb., 
of(‘a('h hand. It was an ordinary fashion long s\ nt*. So, ladies 
could let out th(* tips ol‘ those digits to 1ak(‘ a [liiieh of snuff I 
One night Miv'hael Ki'iup, M.l)., Oxon., A\as called up to 
eonie with (*verN possdde haste to ^isita sick ladv. urgtmtly in 
want of him. Ida* night-hell was i‘ung violenlly, and tlu' ines- 
sengi*!’ erit*d to tlu* doctor over ami over tVoni tlu' pavement. . 
below to maki' good sj)e(*d. 'The doct(*rdid his lu'st ti) coinply 
bid, as ill-lnek would hiue it, aft(*r In* luid struck a light tliO ■ 
candli* illumiu(‘d by it fell down, and left tho doctor in dark-, 
ness. This was very annoying to the good man, tor he could- 
not reeoiicih’ il to his conscieuee to eonsiiim* tinu'. in lighting 
anoihi'v. and m' 1 it was hard for sueli a devorons man to make 
his hasty toih't in tho dark. 

lit* managed, however, hotter iiian In* expc'etod. His- 
p(‘riilxe came to hainl all right ; so did the light im^vpivssibles ; ' 
so did till* snnll-colonivd coat with liigh M'het eollar; so did. 
tin* hnelv!i‘d .sIkh's. Hra\o! 


In allot I k'I' llvem||utes tin* active physician had groped 
was down-stairs, ciuerged from his stalely dwelling, and 
riri to his patient's house. 

li> a Iriei- lie was admlttcMl; in a twinkle he W'a3 up 
dairs; in another so<*oiid he was by ihe sick lady’s bedsio^ 
rt'iind wdiioh wcri* seated a mim*. and three eminejii llolmnoi)|^ 

gOSsipB. 

lie was, however, little prepan*d for tlu* ri'ception he.j^j|2 
with — the elibet his appearance produced. 


The sick Indy, struggling though she was with 
laughed outright. r 
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The nurae said, “ Oh my ! — Doctor Koiup ! ” 

Gossip No. 1 exclaimed, “ Oh, you’ll kill me ! ” 

Gk)S8ip No. 2 eriod, “ 1 can’t believe my eyes! ” 

Gossip No. 3 exploded with — “ Oh, Doctor Kemp, do look 
.at your stockings ! ” 

f \A.nd the doctor, obeying, did look at his stoclcini^s. Om? 

of black silk — the other was a crimson one, with yellow 
docks. 

Was there not merry talk the next day at llolmnotdv! 
Didn’t one hear blithe hearty laughter at every street cornin’ 
-^at every window under the limes ? 

' , What did they laugh about ? What did they say ? 

Only this, fair reader — 

“ Iloiii soU qni maJ ij 

, God bless Ibce, llnlnmook! The bt'lls orihy old ehinvh- 
; tower are jangling in my ears though Ihou art a liiindred 
Ifliles away. I see tlie blue heavens kis.sing thv limes ! 


Cil \I/TKR \\{\\ 


LlTi:it.VTI*ltE A-NJ) A nr. 


Tiik old proverb .sava, Hvery man Is a pliysleian or a fool 
by forty.” Sir llcFiry iialtbrd hnpponing to quote thi’ old saw 
:tO a* circle of friends. Canning, with a ])leaflant humour smiling 
in his eyes, inquired, Sir llcrFiy. mayn’t he he both ? ” 

; John Locke, aeeording ti* academic registration, was not a 
Uhysician till he was pa.st forty. Horn in 1032, lie took Ids 
degree Feb. 0th, 1071'. T<f what extent he i^vereised Ins 
'[.jprofession is still a matter of disjmle ; but there is no doubt 
he was for some period an nrtivi* practitioner of it. Of 
-Ilia letters to Hans Sloaiic, that are still extant, the folltAviug 
^|s*one:— 


“DrAR SrR,— 

' “1 have a patient here sick of the fever at this 

It seems not violent; but I am told ’ti.s a sort that 
/ thrown off. I desire to know of you what your 
in town are, and what methods you lind most sncces.sful 
Ifbem ? I shall be obliged by your favour if you will give 
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me a word or two by to-morrow’s post, and direct it to niei 
be left ^it Mr Harrison’s, in the * Crown,’ at Harlow. " 

“ I am, Sir, 

Your most humble servant, , ' 

“ J. Locke.’*^ 

Popularly the name of Locke is as little associated with; 
the profession of medicine as that of Sir James Mackintosh} ^ 
who was a practising; physician, till ambition and poverty m$de; 
him select a more lucrative vocation, and turn his energies to 
the bar. 

Distinguished amongst literary physicians w’as Andrew 
Horde, who studied jVlodieine at Oxford and Mont pellier, and 
it is said acted as a pliysieian in tlio sorviee of Henry the. 
Eighth. Horde’s career has hitlierto been a puzzle t(» antiquaries 
who, though interested in it, have been able to discover only 
little about it. It was liis wliim to sign liimself Andrew Per-' 
foratiis (his name really signifying “a cottage,” — ‘"bordarius 
=:a cottager ”). In the same way after him Kobort Pliidd,:^, 
the Kosierucian doctor, adopted for his signature Kobert is de/’ 
-Fluctihns. In his works he occasional v gives the reader a 
glinij)so of Ills personal adventures; and from oontomporaiy. . 
literature, as well as tradition, we learn enough to feel jus^ 
titled in, believing that lie created the cant term “Meny 
Andrew,” 

Of his freaks, .about the most absurd \va3 his conduct when ^ 
.U'ting as forcMiian of a jury in a small borough town. A pri- 
soiu'r was charged with stealing a pair of Icatlier breeches, but 
i]u>\ig]i appearances were strongly against the accused (who' 
was a notorious rogue), the evidence was so defective that to 
return a verdict of guilty on the charge was beyond the logic 
and conscience of tin' twelve good men and true. No couh^'* 
se^nnl'd open to th.'m but to acquit the knave; wdien AndretWt< 
Ih rde prevailed on them, as the evidence of stealing the 
^luu* l.iH'ochcs was so defective, to bring him in guilty of matjii*'? 
slaughter. 

it is needless to say that the jury men took Andre w’s ad 
and tindiug a verdict to the best of those abilities wdth 
it hail pleased (iod to bless tbem,aatonislied the judge and 
public, not less than the prisoner, with the strange coiic1uq|(^^ 
at which they had arrived. 

Anthony a Wood and Iloarne tell us the little that*j^K 
hiil'.erto been know n of this eccentric jihysiciun. To 
tie ail important oddition may be made from the followi^l^^l 
ter, never beibrA published, the original of which is 
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Pa^r Office. The epistle is penned to Homy the Eighth’s 
iiiinister, Thomas Cromwel. 

‘‘Jesus. 

. “ Offering humbly salutacyon with dew reverance. I cer- 
iyffy yor mastershepp that 1 am now in Skotlonde in a lyttlo 
universite or study naniyd Olasko, where 1 study and ])?’:u*lyt*e 
pfaysyk as I have done in dyverse regyons and servyces ior the 
snstentacyon off my lyvyng, aasowring yon tliat in ye parts 
that I am yn ye king’s grace hath many Imndred and in man- 
ner all men of presence (except some skolastycall men) that 
be hys adversarys. I resortt to ye Skotysh king’s bowse and 
to ye erleof Aiyn, namyd iramylton, atul to yo Lord Evyndahs 
namyd Stuerd, and to many lords and lards as well spyiytiiall 
, as temporall, and truly I know their m)uuls, tor they takytli me 
for a Skotysh man’s sone, for I name iny sellf Ivarre, and so yo 
Karres kallyth mo cosyn, thorow ye wliich F am in the im>re 
favor. Shortly to eonchuJe ; trust you no Skott for th(‘y wyll 
,ypW8e flatteryiig wordes and all ys I'alshold. I su[)poso veryly 
that you have in Yiigloud by liimdn*d arid thowsand Skotts and 
innumerable other alyons, which doili (sprcyally yo Skotts) 

' much hartne to the king’s Icego imm thorow tlieir evyll w'ordi‘s, 
for as I wTnt thorow Ynglond I imjlt and was in company oil' 
mlany rurall fdows, Englishmen that lo\o nott our gracyose 
\kyng. Wold to Jesu that somewcu’e ]>()nyshed to g(jvo others 
. example. Wolde to Jesu also tliat you liml ]i(‘vor .an alyen 
in yor rcalnie, spe^’yally Skotts, for I never knew alytui good 
for Ynglond except tliey knew prollytt and lucre shohl come to 
them so. In all parts of Chrysiyndotne that 1 }iav(» travylhal 
iniknow nottV Englishmen inliabytants except only seholers 
for lerning. 1 pray to .lesu that alyens do in Ynglond in> 
more hanm3 to Ynglonde, arid ylf J inyght (h) Ynglomle any 
Aejpvyce, spccyally to my soveryn lorrl the kyng and to you, 
’X would do ytt to spend and putt my lyfe in danger and jr'berdy 
(Is far as any man. God he my judge. Von have my liarlt and 
lhall be sure of im» to the uttermost ot‘ my pore powt'r. tor 
3;:aan never able to make you amt*nds, for when 1 was in 
^i*att’ thraldom, both body ly and god»tly, you of yor gentylin-s 
mo att liborte. Also 1 thr 'k yor ma.sl(ir.shi‘pp for yor 
kyndnos that you shewed me att llysshopp.s Waltham, 
that you gave me lycense to come to you ous in a 
^&lrrtter. as sone as I come homo 1 iiitemlo to come to you 
^Shbmytt my selif to you to do with mo what you wyll. 

lak of wytt paradveiitier i may iii/this wrottvug say 
tekbiiU nott content you. but god b6 my I mene 

both to my sovercyngiie lord the k^ng and to you. when 
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[ wfis ko])t ill thrawldom in yc charterhouse and know 
ye kyii^s noble acts nor you, ilicn stultycyualy throw syuy^ 
trull wordcs I dyd as many of the others doth, butt after 1 
was al t lyberte inaiiyfeslly I aparscvvfl ve ignorance and blyUdr 
lies that Ihi'y and I ^^(‘r \n. for I eonld never know oO ' 
tliyiii'o of no nianer of matter butt only by them, aud they 
wolde <'aws(‘ ino wrett full ineypytinlly to ye jirior of Londotl'.' 
when lie was in ye tuW( r before lie was putt to exicucyonil 
lui‘ yt* wliicli I trii^il \or ma‘«5ter,sliepp lialb pardoriyd me, for 
l(nnv\(‘lli 1 was Keppt in prison stra\tl\, and "lad 1 was, 
In wrelt ail tlnwr re(pies( , but I w.-olt notby u" that i thought 
sliold I)(‘ Mi\ jUMiiee nor uui nor no other man. I pray 

•,joi| that vou may pr<>\ydt^ a "(joil prior for ihat plaeo of I^on- 
<l'»n, for inily lln-n* la' many wylfiiil and obsi vjialt yoAvng men 
ilial stomh'lli lo mm*h in their owne co;isa\U aud wxllnottbe 
relbnnxd hull |)la\th \e ehxhlryn, ami a gotul yuTu* woide so 
*<('r\e ihem lylo‘ chyldrxn. Xews I have to wndl- t»> \ou butt 
f Milemie to he with \uii shorllv. for I am half wm-y otf 
this haryn rvmirs, :e^ desu (Miryst kuewth, who exm* keppe you 
ill helllie and honor a myle from Kdynboron"h, thtv fyrst 
da\ o!l‘ Vjiryll, hy (la* haptd of xor ;>*a'r shtder and servantt, — 
Amlrexv Ijoni'dr Pr<M*.'*i . 

lider.irv jdu sjri.ms ii,ix«\;vsa i*n|e, not pi‘4isporod as medical 
it loMors. T!,e pnhiie !iar]»oMr ( )wai‘d' them th(‘ somo 
.;iispici(iiis aiid iiiilax oiirahle preiiidavs us they do to literary 
i».M'n.-lers. \ ni.iM ii (>n‘su»u m 1, eannot he a mash‘r of twa 
< r idi‘s at 1 he lone aj\<l where ]ie profe^ses to carrv on 

il i" nN\i.ill\ ei .f!m!. d 1 hal le- understands mnlhor. To, 

• 'jdax tlie iM)u-in-c '* 1 ' siie’.i vi'w^is no |).u'l of 1 his writer’s 
wi»rK. tor ih- lask r* in hetOT liaiids lime aud e\perieuce* 
li'. are x.'.irlx ■5■ld■ll•4 t^^ Hie •U''e'ttlial support the converse ^ 
pnip'i-ii Ml, ili.ii ifa man is rea'ly a prolieii nt in one subject,*,;; 
tlie la« ' IS ,'• Os. it. I rea^'-n Ibr beliex'inir liiiu a master of a'o 

1 

s'ominl 

S'lil, lln* neobe,’ brilliant writers W'ho hax'c tMirolled- 
ihton ill fhe me>!;eil fraternity is remarkable. If they;' 
iIm’oisI he'u .'I iheir order, they haxe at least 

'Mnl\ eouh'rred liisir,- upon it. (lohlsmilli -tliough no oni 
eun ly on xxliai Ins claim lo llie title of doctor rested, and ' 
thou'/h in h . I n ki- s, aiten.pts to get nu*dieal employment 
un '.“rwent even more Inimiliatioii aiul liisgraee than iell to.bis^ 
lo{ a- Uie drudge et Mrs (rrliUths — is one of the most pleasant, 
asso.nations thai our e.umtrvmcn have in conuoctiou with the - 
hist < u-y of *• the F acuity.'* Smollett, like Goldsmith, trie^ina^ ^ 
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fe(^ual]y to esca]ii‘ from literary (lrudi*;i‘rv to tlu' loss irksotno 
]nore prtditahlo duties that surround I lie ^M'slK'iuid morlar. 
Of. Garth, Ulaekiuoi’e, Arbutlmoi, and Aken^iile, nolioi' lias 
^Iraady been taken. 

\ AjiytliiiJi; like a eoin[)lole (MUiineralioii of inediral iikmi wlio 
have made valuabh' eoutributinns to hrtlt‘>i IrffrrM would Till a 
A^olumo, by the \\ntinj' of wbiob v(‘i*v llUh* i^ood would lh‘ at- 
t-rnned. By no meaus the l(‘ast. ol'tlunu was Vriust roni.’:, ^\llos^^ 
portrait Thomson inlrodueed into the ■' ('aslli* of Indolenee.” 


“With him w.k mhih 1hll(‘’^ joiinil iit ^iI’ki ii \\:ilk 

\ --lli !lt ' loi lln-\ lli'M'l 
Olio sln(‘i- slill, \\h.» ijiiiif < 1 < i.jHv , 

if hv n. al iwny In- hinkt' 

T'l ;;iitvo (if {lino iiid hr.i.n! o'fi di.niow 1 1):; n ik. 

TiU'(t‘. :iil\ tin illul. hr \\.iinh nil i!iii|< , 

And on IiiuimI! hi" ]»t ll-|\(‘ III! V 
TTo lU'Vi r utti'iid \soid, "oo wlnm liio .vhimo 
Tlio ,!.;litti‘i iiii( >t.!r i/l t-o ‘'Ph.iiik th to n, tla- d.i\ is doin' ’ ” 

His inedieal w ril iin;'!. aiul liis In "i |iorm ‘‘'I'lie Art 

of HcAiltb,” had Ik* written n«dim»i4 id"*, would in all prolia- 
bility liave broin^lil Isim |Mti(‘Mi^, but tlie lit mil iousiiess of 
^‘Tbo E mnoiny ol' i-H'm lu.dls |>riM hided liim fmni e\i'!* 

succeodini^ as a faind\ j'li', sJeian. \iiioivj;^t A no, rnn';-'s jitiet 
friends was ({rain^’eiM he ami.ihh' and }iMlai!\ f)li\siei,in who 
enjoyed tluM'sti ‘('in id Pere;. and Samuel ,lohii-on, Slieiislono 
and Sir tfo.sluia. Smiu al’h-r the puldi«*al ion of Ins Iranslatuni 
of tlio ‘‘ lillei^ii^s of 'rdmlliH/’ ( I 7 oS), (lrain‘^M‘r w'emt to the 
island of St (diri>lojdK*r's. and c'"!|ah!j<lied liimself there as :i 

E iician. 1’lu‘ seeiien and indn."lrial oeeiipat ions of ilu'l"- 

'nspirial him to write Ins most important poem, '^d'lus 
Sugar-Cane,*’ wliieli, in e>eapinLC sueh derision as was poured 
Blackmoro's etfu^ions. owed ils i^ood lorluiielotlK'per- 
'■eonal popularity ( filu* aiu.i.n* rallu-r than its intrinsie meril.s. 
The following sample is a lair one 

“Doarnolivi 0)i l!»(* H)>!<ind ^'ro\rs 
Tho ihoiiIm V n.iiimi 1101- fi«*m h>i 1 <\ li- '-rht';, 

Jn s?ih'iil juriU'. thev di (nut hy »ii;rhl', 

And po'-iinu' w.iU Id'nl nUu, )., t-i w.ini 
Whoii hi)"tdr "li ))-» li, ^\iih lmimImiK tln-v 
IVnir u*or tin- riiir-Tr . Ijn-kh -<1 h< to \\lio''u 
"jlial hnid yv’O.oii"' m « m 1 lio'u, poilMpv, 

And thonyflilh of -‘iii.iriov, c.ii y <l.i' 

Ilo liaz.iid^ inillioii'i , 01, pmhij)", Kiiiias 
On luxury’s -oil l.ijj, itie prsi of wealth ; 

And, ineon'‘idfi.d'', d« mns his Indian crops 
Will amply la.i* iiH.di.ite wants sapplj. 
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“ From these insidious tlroles (peculiar pest 
Of Liauiigia's hills) wouhVst thou defend 
Thy waving weallh, in traps put not thy trust, 

However baited : treble every watch, 

And well with arms provide them ; faithful dogs, 

Of nose siigaeious, on their footsteps wait. 

With these attack the prodatory hands ; 
iiuicklv, th’ umapial (ainllii t they deijliue, 

And chattering, iling their ill-gcd ‘.pnils away. 

So when, of late, inn iinic ions (Jallie hcht-^, 

Kierc’e, wanton, eunl, did hy stealth invade 
M'lic' pe.n'(’ahle Arm rie.ofs domains. 

While desol.ilion mark'd their f.iilhless rout; 

No sooner Alidon’s ni.trtial sons mlvane’d, 

'Mian tl e gay dasl.irds fhei’- tcoe-^ls tied, 

And left (In ii ‘spoils and loin behind. 

\or v'lt/i A vs I to vhUhfi'tl. rtmuii u'O'^ 

(‘Oin>fli‘ss thsjiiiil itu luff -Itnuf 

“■TIk'mj to (le-»troy, Ae.” 

, f 

Wlu-n iho ])()ein w;is read in ]M8. afc Sir doi^hua’s hotise^ 
tlio lines printed in italics were not part of tlii' production, 
but in their place stood - 

“Now, Aluse, tet’.s sing of 

The iininodiabi elVeet of siudi hfilhon was a bin’st of inex-i- 
liTigiiishiiblo laiigliter from the auditors, wIiom) sense of the' 
ridiculous was by Jio means ipiiided by the fact Hint one of 
the company, slyly o\(»rlo()lviug lln‘ reader, diseovered that, 
“lh(' word had originally been vu/ee, aud had been altered to 
nrf.s*, as mon* iliguilied.’' . ’ 

Above' the .Mowil of minor meilical liltcralenrs are conspi-V 
enous, .Moore, the author of ‘‘ Zc'luco ; ” Dr Aikiu, oue ofwhos^. 
many works has been already' rc'forred to ; Erasmus Darwitt, 
author ol ‘‘ Tin' llolaui^ (lardeii;'’ Nlasoii (Jood, the traii^C 
JaUu’ 1)1 “ Luen'liiis,’' ujid authorof the JSiudy of Medicine 
J)r 1\ yriar, who.sc “ Illustrations of Sterue ’\just doubled tnS>^ 
vahu' in tlie mac', ft of" Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy 
i.’ogau. the aiitl r »if“ljife and (Opinions of John Bunol^*-^ 
,un. ; ’ Dr narnngtun.of Ihtlh, editor of the " Xugic 
Mi.iingen. who wrote “ I’he (htriosities of Medical 
and “The llist.u'v of Duelling ; ” Dr Paris, whose 
Sir llumjthnw Davy unsatisfactory' as it is in many 
still a 'u^c lid 'jook.aiul many of whose other writings ' 

I'Cmain et giv.tr. value : Wadd, the humorous colleOlS^ 
“Medical Ana;’’ Dr Morriman, the late coutributot 
fh‘Utkma)vs aud JVofra and Qurrieit , and Pelt3^reir,.\ 

the* biographer of Lettsom. If iho physicians and Burg^Q^ 
mg, wlio have openly or anonymously'- written with 
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ou subjet'ls not imniediately counorted with their ]>ro- 
fession, were plat'ed before the reader, there wo\ild be found 
.^^mongst them many of the most distinguished of their fra- 
ternity. 

V Apropos of the Ur Harrington mentioned above, a ^^riter 
. Says— “ The Doctor for many yeai'a attciuleil the Dowager 1 iUily 
Trevor, relict of Lord Ihwor, and last surviving daughter of 
Sir Richard Steele. He spoke of this lady as possessing all 
the wit, humour, luid gaiety of her father, together with most 
of his faults. Slie was cxtra\agaut, and always in debt; but 
she was generous, charitable, and humane. She was partltai- 
larly partial to young people, whom she frecpiently ojitertaiued 
most liberally, and delighted them w'ith tlie pleasantry and 
volubility of her diseonrse. Her persoji was like that which 
her pleasant father described biinsclf in ilu* ln^pectatorj with his 
short face, &e. A little before her death (which was in the 
month of December) she sent for her doctor, and, t»n his t‘iiti‘r- 
, mg her chamber, ho said, ‘ How fares yonr Ladysliip p * She 
replied, ‘Oh, m\ dear Doctor, ill fan*! I am going to break 
; up before the Jiolida>s!’ This agrceal)lo lady lived many 
yeura in (Jueen’s S(|naro, l>ath, ami, in the summer months, at 
jSt Ann’s Hill, ISurj’cy, the late n'sidence of JU Hon. (^havS. 
James Rox.” 

Woleot, bettor known as l*ctcr Pindar, was a miMlieal prac- 
titioner, his father and many of his ancestors having followed 
the same calling in Dt'vonshire and ( ’ornw all, under the names 
of Wool cot, Wolcott, Woolacot-, Walc\)i, or Woleot. After 
acquiring a kimw ledge of his profession in a somewhat- irregu- 
lar manner Wulcoi fomid a j)airon in Sir William Trelawny, 

. Bart., of Trelawney, eo, C\»nnvall, who, on going out to ass\imc 
jthe governoi’ship ulMamuica, took the young anrg(*on with him 
^to act aa medical oHha-r to h\ ’ household. In Jamaica Woleot 


".figured in more clmnicters than one, . IL; w'as the governor’s 
.‘j^and-master oft In; ceremonies, private seeredary, and chaplain. 
, when the King of tin* Mnsquitocs wait(*d on the now goveni- 
‘ of to express his loval <lev(»lion to the King of Englaml’^ n*- 
feesentative, Woleot had to entertain the royal guest no 
-ulScult task as long us strong driid^ was in the way. 

Hia Majesty— an enonnonslv' stout black brute- - regarded 
ifejoxication as the condition ol l.fc most tit for kings. 


^Champagno the drinks, the spleen to chase, 

-The colonel Liirgundy, and port his (irucr.” 

Tbe autociat of the Musquitoes, os the greatest only aiv, 
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ill liis simplicity sublime, was contented with rum or its equiv- 

“Mo’ drink for king! Mo’ drink for king!” he would 
bellow, dancing round the grand-iuastcr of the governor’s ' 
lioiiH'lujld. 

“ l\ing,” tlie grand-master would 3’eply, “you are drunk 
already 

‘‘ ]\o, no ; king no drunk. Mo’ drink for king! Broder 
deorge ’ (/, c. George Jll.) “ love drink ! ” 

(iranti- Unaier . — Broder George does not love drink ; he 
is :i so])(‘r man.” 

lint Kingof IMiisquito love drink. Me will have 
ino’ drink. Me low drink like devil. j\lc drink whole ocean I ” 

'rii(' dilVerent meagre ineuioirsor l?<‘ter I’indar are conflict- 
ing as 1o wlieliu'r he ever received ordination from the hands 
ol tlie IJishop orjioudoii. It seems most probable that he 
Jic\(‘r did. lint, consecrated oiMioi, there is no doubt that he 
olfu iaied as a colonial rector for some time. Broil stories of 
bi»M as a parish priest used to circulati^ amongst bis friends; 
as well as amongst bis enemies, lie read jirayers and preached 
A\li(;i(\cr a congregation appeared in bis church, but three 
Snrnlavs (ml, of every four not a soul came to receive the bene- 
fd. oT bis miiilstralions, 

'riie 1 ‘cctor was au admirable shot, and on bis way from 
bis Inuise to <d\urcb \ised to mniise bimsidf with shooting pi- 
gc'oiis, bis cUtIv -also an ex<*ellcnt shot — walkijig behind with 
a l\)\\H!ig-pier(' in his band, and taking part in the sport. Hav- 
ing rcarlu^l \ b“ sacreil edilice, bis re\<‘rcuce and attendant open- 
ed iln' clniri*l» .mor and waited in the porch ten minutes for the 
aihrnl of \\i>i>lf ppmvs. If none had prestmted themselves at 
the end ul'icn mimdes, the pastor boat a retreat. If only a 
lew bia'-k t brislijins straggled up, the rector bought them off 
wilb a b‘\N . oins and then went liome. One cunning old ne- 
gn», >i\\- ibat llio parsoii’& heart was more witli the wrild- 
h»wl (il’llie n.'ii*i«bnnring bay than bent mi the discharge ofhi^^ 
priestly I'lnn tie > . aflvr a while pre.sentcd himself every Sun- 
day. wlu'n lilt' t'ul!oy\ing interview and arrangement w’ere regu- 
laiiv n'pe.ittsl- ' 

*‘ WiciL d.o \ Dll • onie here for, blackee ? '* the parson woiild 
exclaim. ^ 

“ \\ by, m to bear your good sermon and all de ptawr 
ob de chuivli.” 

\V ouhl not a hit op two do you more good ? ” . * 

rnassa doctor — me lub prayer much, but JO# lub 
ui mey too.” 
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“The '‘bit or two” would ilit^n be paid, and tlio dovotiH) 
would retire speedily Ironi the scene, i'or an cut ire twelve- 
month was this Z»/<'/c‘^'-iiiail exacted. 

On his return to England. Wolcot. after a few nnsuci*essful 
attempts to establish himself in praeliee, relimpiisluMl tin* pro- 
fession of physic, as well as that of divinity, and, soil ling himself 
in London, made both fame ainl a good income by Ins writings. 
As a political satirist he was iii his day almost without a rival, 
and the ])opiilarity of his numerous works would luiM' placed a 
prudent man in lasting aflliience. Improvidence, however, 
necessitated liiin to sell tlie copyright of Ins works to .Messrs. 
Eobinson, folding, and Walker for an annuity of pay- 

able half-yearly, during the remainder of bis life. Loose agree- 
ments have always been the fashion between authors and piih- 
lishera, and in the present cast' it was not (dearly siattal what 
copyright of liis works” meant. 'J’Ik' pu[)li^hcrM intcrpn'ted 
. it as the eojwriglit of both what <li<' aidhor liad written at tlie 
time of making the agnvnicnt, ami also of what ho should 
subsequently write. W’oh'ot, hvU\c\cr, declari'd that he had 
in the transaction only had ri'gard lo his prior productions. 

^ Aftc'r some litigation and mon* sqiiahldiug. llu* jmblisliers eon- 
sonted lo take Wol<-ot’s mow id* tiie ca^* ; luii he ne\(*r for- 
gave them the iliscomiiirfc they had e.'iusiai him. His raueour 
against “the trade” luciva-ied with time, and inspired soino 
of his most >iolent and iuijii>t \eist\s; — 

“Piled with tin' h»\c of isud, M mr* s;iy, 

Of \irlue, ton. 1 sound tl»f iiioi-.d lay ; 

Much like ?Si. I'aui ^olmud) protrsts 
Jle hutlli'd Ij.'ini ;»t Kjdu .siis hen as), 

I've fought wifli lions monkeys, bulls, nnd bear-, 

Ami s^oL half NimIi'.s ark about my mrs ; 

Na\, moie .(\\hi.:h .‘J ihe omrts of jijsfi4>(> kno\N), 

Fought uilh tlio hmte.n of fatenm.ster Jtow.’' 

Tor m(?dicin(i Peter Pindar had oven li*ss respect lliaii 
<?arth had. lie used to say “ that lie did not lik»! the pracii<*e 
'\of it as an art. He was entirely ignorant, indi'cd, wladher 
the patient was cured by tlic r..? mfdicatria: nahin/;, ru’ the ad- 
ministration of a little pill, v\idrh was oitlwr directly or indi- 
rectly to reach tim pari atVecli d.” And for the practitioners 
of the art held in such low e.’jteem, he cluuMshed a contempt 
that he would at times display with true Pindaric warmth. Jii 
his two«act farce, “ Ph\>ic and Delusion ; or Je/.ebel and the 
Ddfitors,” the dialogue is carried on iu the following strain : — 
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** Blister . — By God, old prig ! 

Another word, and by my wig 

“ Bidvn. — ^I'hy wig ? Great accoucheur, well sai<l, 

*Tis of more value than thy head ; 

And ’mongst tliy cu^t«)mers™poor ninnies ! 

Has helped thee much to bag thy guineas.’ 

Amoiif^st Peter Pindar’s grood st*rvic('8 to the world was the 
protection he aiVorded to 0[>ie (or Oppy, as it w'aa at one time 
less euphoniously spelt and pronoiiiicod) tlic artist, when he 
was a poor country clown, risinj' at three o’clock in the sum- 
mer iuorning;s, to pursue his art with rude pieces of chalk 
and eliarcoal. Woleot preseul(*d the boy witli his lirst pencils, 
colours, and canvas, and put him in the way to paint ])ortrait3 
for the luaguiticent remuneration of half-a-guiiiea, and aubse- 
(piently a guinea a-h(‘iid. And it was to Ibe same judicious 
friend that Opie, on leaving the provinces, owed his tii’st sue- . 
cess in London, ^ 

AVolcot used to Ldl .some droll slories aboui his artist 
friend. Opie’s indiscreet manner was a source of contiriujil 
troubl(» to those who end(‘avonred b) serve him; for, priding 
luni'clf on being “ a rough diamond,” ho took every pains that 
no oi\o should fail to se‘e tlu' roiigluiess. A lady sitter was 
anxious that her portrait should be “very liancisomo,” and 
frankly t(dd the painter so. “Then, madam,” was the reply, 

“ yo»i wish to be painted otluTwis(» than voii an‘. .1 sec you 
do not want your own face.” Not loss impnidtmt was he at 
till* close of bis iirst year in Londim, in taking out writs against 
seviTal sitters who were rather lardy in their ])aynients. 

Opie was not tlm only artist i»f celebrity deeply indebted 
tt» IVler Pindar. Hone, the painter in enamel, found an 
enii icnt friend in the same diseerning lover ot the arts. Ill 
Ibis n'>pe<( Wolcot was worthy of llu' profeshluij which he 
deserted, ami atf»‘eted to despite'; ami liis naim* will ever be 
lu'm'ural)ly mentioned amongst those pliysitiaus who have 
fostered art.frDin tlii' davs of picture-loving .Mead, down te 
thi>se of llu- wiitm’’s very kind friend, J)r J.)iamond, who 
*atlu‘re»l IVi.m remote quarters “ The Diamond Collection of 
Poitraits/' whiih maybe seen amongst the art treasures of 
t).\ford. ^ w' 

One of the worthies of Ur Diamond’s family was Hobcji;]^ 
Fhuld. or De I’hi. tihus, the writer of Hosicnician eolcbrity :^J|d 
gave Sterne more tliau one lesson in tin* arts ot eccentrii^ii^. 
Sir Thomas ITudil of Milgate, ik^arsted, co. Xout (grsiiii^u 
of Dav id riiidd, dins Lloyd, of -Morton in Shropshire), hj||ftve 
sons and a daughter. Of this olTspring, oue sou, Thomil^ piir- 
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K^hased Gore Court, and fixed there a family, the vinssitudes ()f 
.which may ho ](‘arnt by a reference to ]Iavstod’s Kent. Fruiu 
this branch of the i'liidds is descended J)r Diamond, who, 
amongst other curious family relics, poascssta the diploma of 
Kobertus de Fluctibus. 

When Kobertiis de Flnctibusdiod, Sept. S,lG:}7,in C'ulemau 
St, London, Ids body, under the protection of a lierald of arms, 
was conveyed to the family seat in Kent, and was ilicii buried 
in Bearsted Church, under a stone which lie had before laid 
for himself. The monument over his ashes was orderetl by 
him in his last will to be made after that of William Camdim 
in the Abbey at Westminster. The iiiscriptiou which marks 
bis resting-] dace declares his, rather than our, estimate of Ids 
intellectual greatness ; 

jSrfifriiifuMis non liuv sub odoribus unia Y:ij)oi;tt, 

(‘r.ptn cinerts ii<‘C spooioM tiuK. 

Quod inoitalii minus, tiln to rntiimiUirnus iinum ; 

Ini^oiiii vi\<uitliic munumfMU.i tni 

Num fibi <jiii ^iI^iIis m-uoii, mo litiiri] no, >»M>ulebrujn 

X*ro lotfi rfUi'iium fu'it. 

]\Iore modi'st, and.U (lie Kime time more Jiuiikuvus, is tlio 
epitaph, in llemhm CImivh, of poor Tliomas Ch’ossfleJd. whost? 
name, alike* as siirgi’mi and politician, has passed from among 
men : — 

*' rmbuiu atli Turn (b'<i‘v>juld 
\\ liu iMri's ntd m»\v who l.'injflih nr (rios. 
ir«' uhvays ami a^Ih ii riK-llovv 

W}iN ;t but urn ‘>ruium s»>rt ot iV llow. 

'to JM'iu; d'''-i.:,'!u d nib mv, 

^>11 -//m;o ''oit tiHi ,aol y paistJ' 

Amongst Ihe im'dieal poets there is one whom all scholarly 
physicians jeahmsly claim as of their body — .lohn Kt*ats ; Im 
who, dying at Jtome, at the iiLa* of twenly-.siv, wished Ids 
epitaph to l)e, “ Mere lies one \\lmse name was writ in water.’* 
After serving his ajiprenticesldf) under an Edmonton sur- 

f 0ou, the author of“ Endymion ’* became a medical student at 
t Thomas’s hosjiital. 

Alention here. too. ma\ bo ni.ade nf Dr Afacidsb, the author 
The Anatomy of Drunktmness.” and “ 'I’he modern Eyf ha- 
and of Dr Moir, the poet, whose death, a few years 
robbed the world of a ^im])l^‘ and pathetic writer, and 
h{s p^Bonal acquaintance of a noble-hearted friend. 

^ But of all modern English poets who have had an intimate 
p^iiitdnal connection with tlm medical profession, the greatest 
oy fat f« Crabbe — 

Mature ^3 stcrrie-it painter^ yet the best.” 
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In 1751* Goorgo Crabbe was born, in the old soa-faring 
town of A Idboroiigli, in tho county of Suffolk. Jlis father, the 
collrcior of salt-dutios, or salt-inast(’r of tho town, was a 
churlish sullen follow at iho best of iiinrs ; but, falling upon 
advorsity iji his old days, ho bcoamo tho hpun-ukal of a domes- 
ti(‘, tyrant. Uo was not, lioiwever, without his respectable points. 
Though a ])Oor man, ho did his best to educate his children 
abo\ethe ranks of tho very poor. One of thorn became a 
tliming gla/it'r in bis native town; anotluM* went to sea, and 
becanui captain of a Liverpool slave-sbip : and a. third, also a 
sailor, mot nllli strange vicissitudes — at (Uie time enjoying a 
very considcj-able aiuoiint of prosperity, and then suffering 
pejinry and persecution. A studious ami a di licate lad, George, 
tli(J eldest of the party, was d<jaigncil for sum(‘ purMiit luoro 
adapt(!d to his disposition and physical powers than the avoca- 
tions of w'orking m('e])ani(*9, or tin' hard dntu's of the iuarino 
e»Tvice. VVIkmi (piilo a child, ho had, amongst llic inliabilanta 
of Aldborough, a r(‘j)n(ation fur nicnlal superiority that often 
did liim good service. On one occasion lu^ cluuiccd to offend 
a i^laymate — his senior and "•master,” as l^oys and savages 
term it — and was on tin* point of roceixing a good thrashing 
nigh Iht' roaring w'aves of old ocean, when a tlnrd boy, a com- 
mon afujuaintauee. cxidaimed in a voice of affright : — 

“ Yar maiMi’t middle a’ him; lit him aloont'— he ha* got 

rarning." 

1’he plea was adinitti'd as a good on<', and the fiiluro bard, 
taking his bcnelii of clergy, escaped tlu^ profanalioii of a 
drubbing. 

Geurg(' was ^ent to two resja'ctabh* schu()l.«!, tbo one at 
Bungay, in Suffolk, ami the other (tlie hetler of the tw'o) at 
Slownuirkri, in i!u' .-sanu- count >. 'fhe expense of such an edu- 
cation, i‘\(‘n if ii aiiioniitcd to no more thaUvC2() per nnmun, 
was noMuall niuloil.iklug for the salt-master of a fishing-vil- 
lage ; lor \lilhi' ,!>' 1^ -now a- handsome and much frequented 
provincial walci ,:.g-p!;ir(*--A\as in IToO nothing better than a - 
collect i(Mi ot huts, ’\b,Kc liinnble inhabitants possessed little, 
stalvc in the coiiimojuNral bevond the right of simdiug to pajT*- 
liamout two incMibi is t») ropivsent their interests and opinion^i . 
On leaving school, in his fourteenth year, Getn’go was appreiiil* 
iieed i > a cca.utrv doctor of a very ri>ngh sort, who plied biS' 
tmdo at: AVickham Brook, a .small villa ge near Bury St 
uunidg. 1 1 is a tact w ortliy of note, as t lirow ing some lighten 
the state ot the profession intheprovinees, that the apprentice 
."hared i!m bed of his master’s stable-hoy. At Wickbam 
I’r. >. k, however, the lad did not remain long to endure §ttcU 
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indignity. He was romovod from that S(‘oiu' of trial, and 
placed under the tutelage of J\li* J’age, a snrgc'on of ^\ o.ul- 
oridge, a gentleman of good eonnivtit)us and polite ami 

through the marriage of his daughter with tlie Lite famous 
Alderman AVood, an ancestor of a learned judge, Avho i.s jiot 
more eminent as a lawyer than belovtul as a man. 

It was during hisapprentic(\shipto Hr Page of Woodhridgts 
that Crabhe made his lirst importuiit (‘Hurts in pot‘trv, pnhl till- 
ing, in th(^ year 1772, some fugitive piivcsin IVftrhlr'a Maija- 
and hi 177o ‘•Inebriety, a poem, in tliivtj parts. lj)s- 
wich ; printed and sold by C. Piim-liard, buoKs(*]Ii‘r, in tlio 
Uutt(;r-iiiarki?t.” AVliilo at Woodbridgts too, his friend 
Levett, a young surgeon of the iK’ighbonrIiood, look him over 
to hVamlingham, ititrodueing him to the J’amiJios of lliat pic- 
turesipie old town. 'William Springall Lo\(‘tt was at that iimo 
engaged to Aleihea Ihvri'ton, :i lady who, under I hi* nont. de 
plume of “Eugenia Ai‘ton,” wrote eerlani noii'ls that ei’(‘at(‘d 
a sensation in their brief (hn. Amongst liiem wi're “ V'ieissi- 
tudes of (Jcuteid Life/^ “'riie AI iere.eosm,’’ ariil \ I'ah* with- 
out a Title.” The lovt'-making ol* Mr Le^i tl and EngjMha 
de A<dou was put a slop t«> b> tin? dealli of (lie foriimr, 
in 1771. The following ('pifaph. 1ran>eribed fnun tho 
History of Framlingham, tho work of tla* able anticpiarian, Ali* 
Richard Green, is iuteri'sting as one of th-abbe's earliei* (‘om- 
positions. 

** Wli.it ! tlioii'/li 110 tropliirs p<'t V ]ii> 

Noi fsCMilptiircd loinjui^u lu'i .-olx i Iim i : 

'NVUiit ' tluui'^li no f.uililv tliuiidi f'. lii^ ii.inn*, 

Di'.'illi liini roii(iHi‘'-f, ami our Mtirow--, i’.oih ! 

One bill'll r('ll<M'tioii hi-aM"*. Iml bleiiH rvct 

More .-.honld wo inmnn Isim, did wdtoc liim h'.-'S.’' 

Subse(|uentlv Aliss Ilrereton niarri(‘d a gentleman naim'd 
Ijewis, engaged in extensive agricultural operations. However 
brief her literary reputation iimy hav(‘ lm‘en, Iier pmi did lier 
|;ood service ; for, at a critical period of her husband’s career, 
brought her sums of mii»di-iu*cdt‘d money. 

Mr Lovett’s romance closed ])remutim*ly tog(?thi‘r wiili his 
life, but Ihrongh him Crabhe Ih t b(H*ame acapiainted with the 
lovely girl whom he loved through yi'ars of trial, and eveiilually 
imule bis wife. JSariih Eluiy was the niece of John roveli, 
not gentleman~-\\ii would have scorned ihclilhi. Mot 
ibai the worthy man waswitliout priiieof divers kinds, or that 
he did not hold himself to be a g<Miileman. He bd ie\ ed in 1 ho 
Tovells as being one of tho most distinguished families of tho 
country, ^ A Tovell, by mere right ojrbemg u I'ovell, i ild 
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thrasli more ErencKinen than any Englishman, not a Tovell, 
could. When the good man said, “ I am nothing more than a 
plain yeoman,” ho never intended or expected any ono to believe 
him, or to regard his words in any other light than as a play* 
ful protest against being deemed “ a plain yeoman,” or that 
modern hybrid, “ a gentleman-farmer.” 

llo was a well-made, handsome, pleasant fellow — riding a 
good horse with the hounds — ^loving good cheer — enjoying 
laughtc^r, without being very particular as to the cause of it — ' 
a lilth' loo much addicted to carousing, but withal an agreeable 
and ijsfdul citizem ; and ho lived at Parham Tiodge, a house that, 
a p(‘(T inhabited after him, without making any important al- 
terations in the place. 

On (Vabbe’s lirst introduction to Parham Lodge he was re- 
ceived with cordiality ; but when it was RO(‘n that- lie had fallen 
in love with the scpiire’s niece, it was only natural that “his 
presmnplimi” should not at lirst meet the approval either of 
]\lrs 'Lovell or her husband. Put the young people plighted ' 
troth to each other, and the engagement was recognized by the ’ 
lady’s family. It was years, however, before the wedding bells 
W(Te H(‘t ringing. Ci’abbe’s apprenticeship to Mr Page finished,^ 
ho tried iue Heel ii ally to raise the funds for a regular course of 
hospital iustriiction in London. lietiirning to Aldborough, 
he iMniished a shop with a few bottles and a pound’s worth of. 
drugs, aud set up as “an a])othecary.” Of course it was only 
amongst Hit; poor of his native town that ho obtained patients, 
tlu* w(‘iilthit*r inhabitants of the borough distrusting the know- 
ledge tif a d dtir who had not walked the hospitals. In the 
suiiinuT of IT'S, ht)wevcr, he was appointed surgeon to the 
\\ arwii kshin? mililin, then stationed at Aldborough, and in 
the ItilUnviiig wiutor, on the Warwickshire militia being moved 
and rejilaced by the Norfolk militia, ho was appointed surgeon'^ 
lo thi* lalter n-gino iii also. But these posts were only tern- ^ 
]>orar\, and ouiUi rred bub little emolument on tbeir holder*.; 
At leiiglli po\» ' !y drove the poet from his native town. 
ri'st of Ills eaivor is matter of notoriety. Every reader knoTTAL: 
h>v.v the Yoiuig mail ivent to London and only escaped ^j| 
(loath of Otwa\ or (.'hattertoii by the generous patronage 
Burke, how flirougli Bnrke’s assistance he was ordaine^ll^ 
came the Puke of But land’s chaplain, obtained comfor^ie 
church ]>refor mo at, and for a long span enjoyed an 
domesrio happiness that was as great and ricldy deservett^Sif' 
literary u putatiou. , ‘ ' 

Priiluu‘’s nmiTiage with Sarah Elmy eventually con&in^ on 
1 m and his I'bildren the possession of Parham "Lodg0, which 
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estate, a few years since, passed from them into the hands of 
wealthy purchasers. The poet also siiccc'eded lo other Aveiiltli 
through the same connection, an old-maid sister of riohu Tovell 
leaving him a considerable sum of money. “ I eun screw 
Crabbe up and down like an old fiddh*.,” this jvninhh* Intly 
was fond of saying ; and during her life she proveil that her 
boast was no empty one. But her will was a handsome apology 
for all her little tills. 


CirAPTHB XXV. 

NUMUEli ELEVEN — \ HOSIU CAL STOJiY. 

« 

“Then, sir,” said iMrs Mallet, “if you’ll only jiot look so 
frightened, I’Jl tell you how it nas. It is now (wmdy years 
ago that 1 was \erv unfurl iinale. 1 was not inoni than Ihirtv 
years of ago, but I A\as old omaigli L) have just lo.st a good 
husband and a d(‘ar little baht?; and Uumi, when I hadrt’l. a 
sixpence in my poektd, I. caught tli(‘ and had to go lo a 

hospital. 1 wasn’t used to tronl>l(‘; for though I was nothing 
better than a poi>r man’s ehihl, 1 had Known all my lift? nothing 
but kiuduesH. .1 never had but one mistn‘ss, — luy lady, who 
when she was the most beautiful young lady in all Devonshire, 
took me out of a villagt? school, ami raist'd mt? to be lier maid; 
and her maid J was lor twehtj years — lirst tl«)wii in Devon- 
shire, and afterwards up in liondon, w'Iumi she married (some- 
what against the will of l\f‘r family) a tluu'ough good genlle- 
inan, but a ]) 0 or one, w-ho .’*\er a time took Iter out lo India, 
where he became a judgt*, and she a grand lady. My dt‘ar 
mistress w'ould have tuKeu me out lo India with lier, only .*<110 
was then too poor to j'uy for my passagf? out, and hear llu' (‘.v- 
l^nse of nje there, where labour can be got so clieaf), ajid 
'Native servant.s can live uii a handful of rici? a day. Slu*, .sir, 
is Lady Burridge — the saim* wlu» gave me the money to start 
via this house wdtli, and w lios«‘ carriage you saw vestn day at 
|»y door. 

.‘SSo my inistrc.ss w'cut eastward, and I was hdl behind to 
iteiriy a young man I had lovt’d for some few^ years, and w'ho 
Bid d^pved during that time as clerk to my lady’s luisband. J 
wii a young woman, and young women, to the cud of the 
chapter, will think it a brave thing to fall in love. I thought 
iny swi^heart was a haiulsomer and cleverer man than any 
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of Ills station in all London. I wonder how many girls- 
thonglil. llie same of thoir favourites ! ] went to ehurcli 

()n»‘ moniitig witli a lliitlering luart and trembling knees, and 
fame out umlortlie poirli tliiiiking tliafc all my lifoAVOuld ever 
aherwavds bo brig) dor, and Jigi der, and sunnier than it had 
heeii la fore. 'Well ! in dancing into that prelt}'' bluiidci', I 
wasn’t a bigger fool tlnni lots of others. 

And if a good husband is a great bh'ssing (and she must 
b(‘ a paltry woman wlio ean say nay to that), J -vvas born to 
liu'K ; r('r my husband was kind, good, and true — his temper 
was as sweet at htn\io as bis manners wore abroad — be waa 
hard 'W(M king and elevm*, sobtu* and di'Vuul ; and—rlmugh you 
ma\ laugh at a. woman of my age talkingso liki* a romance — I 
l(dl Miu, sir, tliat if my life had to eome all OM‘r again, i’d 
rather hM\e the JiiiseliamM* of marrying my d('ar Jvleliurd, than 
the gt)«)(l ioHuue of wedding a luckier jnan. 

“There’s no dould the game turne<l «)iil ill frr me. At 
(irst it semned as If it would h(‘ just otherwise, for my husbainl 
itad good health, plenty of work, and sulliei(*nt pay ; so that, 
win n m\ little girl came, luT sweet face brought no shadow of 
anxieiy with it, and we lioju'd she would b(' Ibllov.^al in due 
i'oii rs<‘ by lialf-a-do/(m more. But ero I he dear bal'C had 
leai ued t(j jirattle, a drear change came over the ha])j\v pros- 
p(cl. 'file fe\('r ert'pt o\er the gentle darling, and after she 
l»:id ''Ullerejl for a weede or im)ri\ Iving on mv arms, ( Jod raised 
Ik r tr(«in \nr into his lia[)pyhome, w lu‘re the IkniuI y of summer 
reigns for ever, and thi' eoldness of winter newer miters. 
Uien.ird and 1 Uiok the hodv of our b:du* to tlie bn rial-ground, 
ami .'MW ii eovered up in tbi' earth which by turns gives all wo 
gel, ami takes away from us all we havt': and as we walked 
ba.'k to our diM’rlcd Inane, arm-iji-arm, in tin* light of the 
smnmer’s evening, we tniki'd to each other more solemnly aud 
tmiderh ih.an we had done for inanv:ida\. And the next 
morning he weni b :ei, to his work in the olllce. from wdiichho 
had absenieilliin - if simv onr child’s death ; ami I cneonraged 
ium to elieee np, and not to give way to sorrow wdien I W'aS' 
net nigh to ionifoi s Inni, l)nt toil bravely and l\0]>erul]y, as ft' 
man shouhl; ami m .<o atlvi.Vnig him. L do not blush to say! 
tluit I tlionghi luit onlv of what was best for his spirits, but' , 
also <d what onr m'ei 's.sil v n^piired — lot* vve were only po6%“ 
people, md at any time heforehaiul in the world, and 
dnecil hv ^hc eost of our little one's illness and funeral; ^1, 
sir, til lh;> hard world we women, ino.st times, have the besfc of 
it, tor will ti tile house is full of sorrow, we have little else to 
ilo but to A*cop, luiL the men have to grieve and toil toa 
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‘‘But poor Bich:ml could not hold up his head. Ife ranit* 
back from work that day pale and faint, and in llit' evcniiu^^ 
he had a chill and a hoat-fit, that Jot me know tlio tr\or uliioh 
had killed our little one had passed into him. 'flu* next day 
he could not leave his bod, and the doctor (a umst kind man. 
who was always rnakiiif^ rough jokoa in a rough ^oi<‘o -jiisl to 
hide his womanliness) saul to mo, ‘ If your husband goi's down 
to his master’s oluunbors in the Toiu])lo to-day, ho luul 1 h‘Uoi' 
stop at the coffin-maker’s, in the oon\or of ('haneoiy l/.ino, 
and leave his measuro.* But Jticlmrd’s oast* was not one for 
a jest, and he rapidly ht'caino worse than tho (f)(*tor laneiod 
he would be when ho made that light sp(‘ivh. lie \\:\a ill fn* 
six xveeks, and then bt^gaii slowly +o inimd ; ho got on ^o far 
U3 to sit up for two da\s for hall-an-lio.ir wliik? bo liad ins tea. 
iind we were hoping that soon Jkj would he abb* to be moved 
into the country- to my sisl(‘r’.'«, wbo:Ji‘ busband wa^ an lai- 
gineer at Stratfnal; but, suddenU, hn bad a vt'lapse, and on 
the morning that lifjislied tho teiilb weelv tV»»m bis !)iiiig 
eeized, his arms let go tboir hf)j(l on ni\ m‘ek - and lel’t 

aloiio ! 

“All during my i>ah(‘’s and Uiebsird’s lojig ilhu s my si*^- 
ter Martha liad beii.ivMl like a true si.^ia* to me. Sije was 
my only sister, and, to the best of my knowb'dge, (be only 
relation 1 had in tlie world and a good on<‘ w'.is ; tVoin 
girl to woman her heart always rung out, cl(*ar like, a bell. 
She had three young children, bnt» e\en f'ar »)f e(mtagion 
reaching them could imt keep lier from mo in my tronbbv 
She kept making the jonrney bjckwards and foiwyaiNh, at lea.s(. 
once a week, in the <’arrier’.s eart ; ami, though ^be bad no 
money to spare, sluj brought me, wdh l)er Inisbamrs blessing, 
presents of wane, and j»*l lies, and d(*lieiite meat, to bn\ wbieb, I 
yfenew right well. she and lier iiu.sb.'ind and boiMihiblren imj.'l have 

B 'nched thcrnselv(*s down to scanty rations of br(*ad and water. 

ler hands helped mine to put Ujo Jlowers in poor Rieljanrs 
coffin; she bore me up wliilel followed it. pale and tre/nbling, to 
the grave; and w ben that horrible day was comijig to ;m end. and 
she WJis about to return homo, she t«)ok ino inti> her anti'' and 
covering me witli kisses and en’essing^, and a thousand genifj 
sayings, as if I had h(*en a ti..ld of her own, instead ofb(‘r 
sister and a grown woman, she made me promise to eoino 
def^^ to her at Stratford at the end of the w'eek, aiid stay with 
hei^ till Qt)d should give me strength and spirits and guidance, 
to work for myself again. 

“But that promise w^as not Icept. Next jnnming I lie 
rough-tender doctor came in, out or his mere goodnos, to 
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give me a friendly look, and a * God speed you,’ and found me 
too, sickening for an illness. I knew, sir, he had made th< 
discovery helore his lips confessed a word; for when he hac 
tak(‘n iiiy wrist and fidt my pulse, and looked up into m} 
worn face, ho turned pale, as it* almost frightened, and such ^ 
look of grief came on his eyes and lips that he could not have 
said plainer, ‘My poor woman! iny poor woman! what 1 
feared from the beginning, and prayed God not to permit, has 
come to pass at last.’ 

‘‘ Then 1 fairly broke down and cried bitterly ; and I told 
the doctor how sore alUicled 1 was — Imw God had taken my 
Inisliaud and hahe from me — how' all my little means had been 
consuin(‘d in tlie expenses of nursing — liow’’ the little furni- 
ture ill iny rooms would not pay half what 1 owed to honest 
folk - and how, even in my unspeakable wrctcluMlness, 1 could 
not ask the Almighty to take aw'ay 103^ lif', for 1 could not 
rest in doalb if 1 left the world without paying my just debts. 
VVi'll, sir, the doctor sate down by me, and said, in his softest 
and simplest way : — 

“‘Come, come, neighbour, don’t you frighten ytmrself. ; 
Be calm, and listen I0 me. Don’t let the thought of debts, 
worry you. AVniat little 1 have done in the wav ofbiismeaB 
for 30111’ ])Oor child and husband I never wish lo tc paid for — : ■ 
so there’s your greatest (Toditor disiiosed of. As for the' 
Olliers, ihey won’t trouble you, for I'll undertake to see that* 
none of llu'm shall think that you have w ronged ’em. I wish ■ 
I ••oiild do more, neighbour; but 1 ain’t a rich man, and I 
h:ue gi)l a wil'i* and a regiment of littli^ ones at home, who 
wont lu'lp, i.. the hiiig run, to make me richer - although I am 
Buri' Llie\’ll inake me happier. Jiut now for yourself; you;, 
imi^l gn to the rcver-hospital, to have A^our illness out; the^ 
physician w he’ll take lare of 3mu there is the cleverest in allA 
London ; and, as lu‘ an old friend of mine, 1 can ask hilU. 
to ])ay espeej.d atti’iition to yon. You’ll tiiid it a pleatorf^ 
<'heerhil place unudi more cool and comfortable than yomr. 
rooms hen'; : nurses are all of tliom good people; and 
while Iving 011 \n»n.* btal there 3'ou wont have to fret 3’ourB^ 
w til thinking hew you are to pa}’^ for the doctors, and 
t me, and kitchen physic.’ j 

“ I w’as <nily t()o thankful to assent to all the doctor 
and h»rthwitii lie fetched a coach., put mo into it, and tootf^'icie 
od to the lever-hospital, to which his influence procuT^^ino 
instant adnnttanco. AVithout delay 1 w^as conveyed totilarge 
uTui eomU>rtable bed, which, with another similar bed parallel 
♦0 it, was placeii against the wall at the end of a long gallery, 
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containing twenty other beds. Tlic first clay of iiiy hospital 
life I spent tranquilly enough; the languor of extreme ex- 
haustion had soothed me, ancl my malady had not robbed ino 
of my senses. So I lay calmly on my couch and watched all 
the proceedings and arrangements of tlu‘ groat bod-room, t 
noticed how clean and white all tin* bt'ils looked, and wliat 
kindly women the nurses Avere ; I remai’ki'd \\ bat a wide space 
there was down the middle of the room bi'twei'ii the two rows 
of beds, and again what large intervals IIkm’o wt'ro bi'tweeu 
the beds on each side ; I observed, loo, that ovi*r evi‘ry bed 
there was a ventilator sot in the ^\all, and beneath the venti- 
lator a board, on whieh was pinned a ])nper, hearing, in a liJl- 
ed-up printed form, the number of llio Ix'd to nliicli it belong- 
ed, the date when the occupant was admitted to the ward, tlio 
names of the physician and nurse nndm* wliosi^ cliarge she 
' was, the medicine she was taking, ami the diet, on whieh she 
was put. J t made me smile, moreover, t o noli' liow t he nni‘M*.s, 

' when giving physic or nonrislnnent, or oiheruise attending to 
their charges, would Jri'ipicntly address them by the immliers 
bn their hoards, instead of their names. 

‘“Nurse, dear,’ I asked, witli a smili', when my attendant 
. came near mo, * what’s my name r ’ 

“ ‘Oh, dear ! ’ said she, looking uj> at the board winch had 
already been lixed over my head, ‘your name is Number 
Eleven.’ 

“It would be hard for iiu' L) give \oii, sir, any uotimi of 
how these w'ords, A7nr/i,ii)tA posse.N.siori of my mind. 

This wa.s tlu' more strange, bi?canse 1 he nurse liid not nsiinlly call 
mo by them; for slm was a motherly creature, and almost 
alwsiys addressed me as ‘ poor dear,’ or ‘ poor child ; ’ and the 
doctors who had the charge of me spoke 1o me as • friend,’ or 
*‘old friend,’ or ‘ neigldiour.' But all tlui same for that, I 
idways thought of my.si*lf as Number I'^leven ; and ere many 
days, if any one iiad asked mo what my narm' was, I could 
jUOt for the life of mo have remembered Abigail Mallet, but 
ll^ould have aiisw'cred Number K!e\en. 'L’lu; ])ali(‘nt in tlio 
bed to rne xvas Number Tw'i'nty-two ; she was, liki* my- 
a poor woman wlm bad just lost a husband and chihl l>y 
fever, and both of ns w'cn,' much struck, and then drawn 
other, by discovering liow wo ha<l siitlenal alike. Wo 
of^ interchangod a icw words during the sorrowful hours of 
theflbog^ hot nights, but our whisperings always turned on the 
same', subject. ‘Number Eleven,’ I u<K;d to liear her poor 
thin lips murmur, ‘are you thinking of your baby, dear?’ 
‘To be sure, darling,’ I would ausw'ci?; ‘1 awake, and 
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A\hon I a!u awake, I am always tliinking of her.* Then moj 
times she would inquire, ‘ Number Eleven, dear, which do yo 
think of most — the little one or her father?* Whereto 
would reply, ‘I think of both alike, dear, for whenever I loo 
at lier, a I'air young angel in heaven — she seems to bo lying i 
her liithcr’s arms.* And after we Iiad conversed so, No. 2. 
w'ould hr? <|uiet fur a few niiiuitos ; and often, in the silence o 
Ihr? night, I eou!d at such limes bear that which informet 
mo the ]>oor woman was weeping to herself— in such a wa^ 
that slu? was happier for her tears. 

‘ Iiut my malady progressed unfavourably. Each sue- 
ecc* li Jig night WMS w'orse to endure; and the morning light 
inslead of hri.igiiig rofresUinent and hope, only gave to me £ 
dull, glorjmy eonsciousuess that [had passed hours in delirium, 
and that I. was w’eakor and heavier in licaii, and more unlike* 
ly 1 hail evt'r to hold my head up again. They cut all the hair 
«»lfmy liead, and put hlisters at the hack of iny neck ; but the 
awful \>'(*ight of sorrow and the gjiawing h(‘at kept on my 
brain all the same. [ could no lunger amuse mysrdf witn 
looking at what w'ent on in the w'ard; 1 lost all care for the 
poor w'oman w'ho lay in the next bed ; and soon I tossed to 
and i'ro, aiul heeded nothing of the outer world except the 
Imriiiiig, and aching, and thirst, and sleeplessness that encased 
me. 


‘Mine morning 1 opened my ryes and saw the doetdr 
standing between me and No. 22, talking to the nurse. A 
fit ol'ch*arm >s ])absed over my undorsta tiding, such as people 
sntVenng iMuler fe\er often experience foj* a few’ seconds, and 
1 heard lln- physician say softly to the nurses, ‘Wo must be 
carclnl and iio our host, sister, and leave the rest to God. 
I luy are hoth ^ery ill; this is now the fourth day since 
od 111 r I, r them rei-ogni/ed mo. They must have more wine 
:ind brandy to help Iheni Ihrongli. Here, give mo their 
l>n:tnh;.’ (),i th.., iho nurse took down tlio boards, and hand*' 
od thoin, our d'ior the other, to the ];liysicinn, and he, taking 
a ])on Irr-n :i . Icrlv, ^^h.> alwavs attended him, wrote his dic- 
tions on llie I 'prrs, and handed tliem back to the num* 
» laving hoard and mvu all this, I sliifted in my bed, and after 
a iow weak olVorls to ponder on my terrible condition^ '9Ad 
liow awlul a thing i( is die, i foil back into iny fanner 
stair of doJiriiim and half-consciousness. 


“ Tlic next disi inct memory 1 have of my illness wmei^^hen 
1 opOiiod my eyes and Ixdodd a wooflon screen standii&g be- 
tween me and the next bod. ^ly lu'ad felt as if it hdd been 
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ctrange sensation, J was free from pain. IVIy ])(>j|y was easy, 
iind iny mind was traTi<[Viil. ^Ey nursi' was slandiuij: at tho 
foot oi' my bed, lookini^ towards me an «'\pvesi?inn of 
solemn toudornc‘.ss ; and by her side was anotbn* woman as 
I afterwards lound out, a new Jiiir.se, iinae(*n>l (nuod to the 
ways of the hos])i1al. 

“‘AVliat is Ibe screen there for?* asked tlie iu)\liv. 

My nurse lowered lier voice, and answered sIovyIn , ‘ Nnm- 
l)er Eleven, poorsonl, is dvij)*::; she*U be deadi?i Inilf an horn*; 
and the seroLMi is there so that Number Twenty-1 wo ma}'nt sc'o 

Ler.’ 

“ ‘ Toor soul ! ’ said the jiovice, ‘ may God lja\e mercy upon 
her!’ 

^‘Tlioy spoke scarcely aho\i‘ a is l)isper, hut f beard lliem 
distinctly ; and a solemn gladness, such as L us(.*d to had, w lieu 
1 was a young girl, at the sound of cbinvh iniisir;, <ame osia* 
ine at learning that J was to die. Onl\ hall* an hour, and I 
should be with baby and K’iehard in beasen! !Mix(‘d willi lids 
thought, too, then* was a pleasant memory od* I hose I bad ioseil 
andwdio bad bni^l me—of .sisl.(*r Marlba and Ikm* bii^baml and 
children, of tin* (budorwlio had bo<*n so good to nK‘ an<l brought 
me to the b()Sj)ilal, ofnu lady in hidia, id* many others: and I 
silently prayed the AlmigbU wilb my dying lu arllo protect 
and bless tliem. TIkmi passed tbrongb me a tlidlering oi 
strange, soft fancies, and it was revealed to me Unit J wan 
dead. 

“ By-and-by tlie ])bysician came bis round of the ward, 
stepping lightly, pausing at each IumI, spi'aking softly h) jnirsi's 
and patients, and, w it bout knowing it, making many a ])oor 
woman entm-taiii kijid'T tbougbls than slm bail evm* meant to 
cherish of tlio wealthy anil gentli\ Wlien be carm: !*» tln^ end 
of the ward, his baudsoim lafO woro a pitiful air, and ii was 
/more by the movement of bis lips (ban by ibe sound of Ins 
znouth that 1 knew' what passi'd from him to Ibo nurse. 

“‘Well, sister, well,’ iu‘ said, ‘she sleeps ipiietly at last. 
Poor thing! I In^pc and believe the next life will !>e a fairer one 

her than this has bi‘eii.’ 

“ ‘ Her sister has been writlmi to,’ observed the nurse. 

' " * Quite right ; and how^ i ■ be other ? ' 

Oh, No. 22 is just the samc--r]uitc still, jiot moving at 
aSl, scarcely breathing, sir ! ’ 

Urn ! — ^you must persevere. Possibly ahell pull through, 
OctoA-hye, sister.* 

*‘Late in the evening my sister ^Martha came, Slu* w^as dren 
ed iu blackj and led with her hand Bhoda, her eldest ibmgbtcr. 
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Poor Martha was very pale, and worn, and illj when 
approached the bed on whicli 1 lay, she seemed as if she, Would 
faint, and she trem!)led so painfully that iny kind nurse led Her 
behind tins screen, so that she iniirht recover herself out of my 
sight. After a few s(‘(‘ouds — say two iniriulcs — she stood ag94^ 
at the foot of my l)(‘d- - <.‘altuer, hut with tears in her eyes, and 
mieh a mournful lo\eliiiess in her sweet face as I had nov^T 
soon before. 

I shouldn't havi‘ known her, nurse,’ she said, gazing at ' 
mo for a short Hpa‘*(' anil then withdrawing her eyes — ‘she i$ 
so mueli ult<’re(l.’ 

“ ‘ Ah, ilear ! ’ answered the ntirso, ‘ sickness alters people’ 
much - and death more.’ 

” I know it, muse I know ii. And slu‘ hiuks very calm 
and hliMsfiil -her laei* is so full of iv^'t -s(j inll of rest! ’ 

nurse tetrhed some seals, nn-l madi‘ Martha and 
l\lui<la sit down si^h^ he sulej and llien the good woman fitood ; 
by tlwMii, ready to allord them all eomfort in her power. 

How did she bi‘jjrher illness?’ inijuired Martha. 

“‘Like an angel, dear,' ans\v<*retl the nurse. She had a I” 
8W(*et, grateful, loving temper. \Vhatevt*r 1 <lid for her, evon, 
timugh my duty eouipidled me to givi‘ lier [»ain, she was never 
fretful, but aUvavs <*oiiee:d(‘d heraiigui.sli and said, ‘Thalik you 
dear, thank you, yon are very good ; (Lx! will rt'ward you for“ 
all vour goodness;’ ainl as the I'ud caim' nighor I often fancied ' 
that slur liad ri'asonahic and happy moments, for she would, 
fold luT liands tf\getluu’, ami say seraps of prayers whicli 
chihlrc'u are taught .’ 

*• ' Nurse,’ n’plied my sister afiera pause, ‘she and I were 
tlu'only ehihlren of our father, ami we weiar left orphans VC;^ 

\ (Ming. She was two years older tliau I. and sju* always thought 
for me and did for im* as if slu* had been luv molher. [ could 


fill w'hoh' )miir.'» with telling \oii all the goiMim^s and forbears 
aii<‘e and lo\(' she display ed to nus from the time 1 
little or no bigger than my child hen\ I was often vrayw^lp/ 
and peevi.sli, and gav(‘ her mnuY hours of trouble, but thottj^ 
tit times she ('ould ho hot lo others .she never s[)oke an uttki^ 
word to me. 'fh-uv wa.sno saeritice that she would not 
made for mo hut all lh»' ndurn I (wm* made was to 
with my evil ji'alous temper. 1 w;is contimially luiagiaiil^'S^. 
chriutiuu things ag;iin>t Imr* that she slighted me; 
she had a mistress who made much of her, she didn't for 
me ; that >be didn't think my children tU to be proud 
I ctuildn’l keep all these foolish thoughts in my, to 
m\self, but 1 must needs go and speak them out (o'lllr, and 
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; her to qunrrel \viLh mo. "Rut slu' ahvaya rolurnoil 

' words to iny an^ry ones, and 1 Iiad iK»ver a iit ot’ my un* 

' julli ^niper but sbo rharmod mo out ol" il » and slunvtMl mo mv 
til such A way tliat J was reproved, ^vilho^lt tuo miieh 
and love<i ln»r inoro than over. Oh! tii-ar iVioiul, 
^ji^r '^Ood nurse, it* von have a sisttM*, don’t treat her. as I did 
witli suspicion and wicked pa^sion; for sliould 
light spee<‘lms of your frowardiiesa will return to \o\i, 
lie heavy on voiir heart when hers sliall Ix'ui no more.* 
u ]Marlha had said this slu" cried very bitterly and 

" aa I lay dead on my bed, and listened to her unfair welf- 
’^proaches, I longed to break tbe iey bonds that lu'ld me, and 
y yeatmed to elasp her to my hreast. Slill, tlnuigh I eonhl nei- 
?tfaer move nor utter a sound, it thrilh d mo witli ghuluosa to sec 
ihow sho lov('d mo. 

“‘Mother,* said little Jihojia, solily, ‘ dt>n*fc cry. We 
be long away from Aunt and her bahy, for \\li(m this 
Wilfe'is done we shall go to them, Vo\i Know, inotlier, \oij told 
i&ie flo last nigld .’ 

“It was not permiUed to me n> hear any mon\ .A eoUhn* 
came over my brain — and, wrapt in nneonseiousness and 
Cijfeep Stillness, 1 lay upon my betl. 

My next reeolleetion is of ludjolding the gray dawn 
.V'ittream in tlirongh the lialf-opened wimlows, aritl of wondtTing, 
vague rommiseeneea of my pre\ions sensations, how it 
',S^as that a dt‘ad person cotdd take noliei‘ of the world it moved 
^Jn when aliv(». It is imt eiioiiuh to say that my exp<‘rieiu*<' <»f 
last repose wds pheasant to nu' ; 1 was r(‘joieed and greatly 
^.>jjelighted by it, Ih'ath, it seemed (lum, was no state of c«dd 
for men to slnulder at with allright — but ii c-ondition id* 
"^“^“nquillity and immlal eomfurt. I continued to innse on this 
arkable diseovory lur an hour and more, when my lav«mritt^ 

I re-appeaivd to relieve the woman who liad taken tho 
j-wateb, and approaehed me. 

1 1 * she 8iirj)rise«l me hy saving, as a smile of eongraln- 
i lighted lier face, ‘ tln‘n yon are ali\e this morning, dear, 
|ljifcveyour handsome eyes wsde open.’ 

in my opinion was ;* .singularly strange and inap- 
I address ; but I made no attempt to res|)ond to it, 
w that 1 was dead, and that the dead do Ti<»t speak. 
?Hy^dear heart,* resumed tho nurse, kneeling by my 
t^ifssing me, * eari’t you find your tongue ? f kmuv by 
'fetbat you know iiie; the glassy stare baa left them, 
a wortl, and say you are bptier.* 
f saspieion flashed across brain, and raising my 
19 
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riglit hand slightly, I pointed to the bed of K’o. 22, ; 

* 11 ow is she ? — how is she ? ’ . ; 

“ ‘ Don’t frighten yourself, dear,’ answered the nurs^ , 
isn’t there. iSlve has been moved. She doesn’t have 
any longer!* 

“ ‘Thc‘n it is she who is dead, nurse ; and all the refit 
dream ? It i« sho who is dead r ’ i 

“ * Hush, hush, dear! shoha-s gone to rest — * 

“Yes! it was all clear to me. Ned 1 but mv unforfcunatd'v: 


companion had di<‘<l ; and in iny delirious fancy I had regarded" 
tlu? friends who eaino to see her, ami convey her to the 
as my sisler Martha aJid her little daughter Uhoda. I didndt\ 
iin[)ar< to llu^ nurs(» tlie delusion of which I had been the vie-/, 
tim ; for, as Is ofttm the case with liie sick, 1 was sensitiv^^r 
w'ith regard to the extreme jucntal siekm^SM into which I had?\ 
fallen, iuni iho \ agarics of my reason. JSo I Kept my secret tcfcf 
the he.st of my pow(‘r ; and having rec<jgnised l»o\v much betteii 
I was, how the tcver ha<l quitted my veins and the weight ltadj| 
left my head, I thanked (iod in mv heart for all his mercies^;;^ 
and oiiee more cherished a hope that he might see lit torofitdrfini 
me to health. 

“ My recovery was rapid. At tho end of a fortnight I 
movanl into the convalescents’ ward, and was fed up wlthivjcif'^ 
and meat in ahundance. I had every reason to bo tbankfnp 
for all the kimlness la'stowed on me in the hospital, and all tKtfi 
good elVect (lod permitted tliat kindness to have. But 
thing trouhh'd nu* very much and cut me to the tjuick. 


since 1 liad ht eii in the ho.'^pital iny sister had neillier been to', 
see me, nor sent to impiire after me. It was no very diffi/mltl 
business to account for her negleet of me. She had her g6od|' 
qualities (even in tho height of my auger 1 could not 
that), hut she was of a very proud high temper. She COtoI 
Baerilice aiu thing l)ul lier pride for love of me. 1 
into an hospit.d, had received public charity, and she 
courage to ackouwledgc a sister who had .sunk so low 
But if sho wa.s proud so was I ; I could be as 
hiiiighty as she ; and, what was more, I woulil show' her 
cuuiil be sti ! What, to leave her own sister — her onlyfiSi^ ^ ^ 
who had w'orki*d lor her when she was little, and 
loved luT as her ow n heart ! i w'ould resent it ! 
tune might yet have a turn to make in my favour; 
would in my prosperity remember how I had been 
my adversity. I am filled with shame now, when 
tho revengeful imaginations which followed each 
luy bi'oast. I am thankful that when my 
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beight my sister did not present herself heforo me ; for Imd 
she done so, I fear that, without wailing for an explanation 
:i^m her, I should have spoken hasty words that (however inueh 
might have afterwards repented them, and she forgi\eu 
t|iein) would have rendered it impossible f(»r ua to be again 
/the same as we were before. I never mentioned to any one — 
^ nurse or patient — in the convalescent ward, the secret of my 
^dduded brows, or let out that I had a friend in the world to 
think of mo or to neglect me. Hour aft(*r hour 1 listened to 
, women and girls and young children, talking of homo ph'asinvs 
■/and longing to be quite well, and dismissed from the eontiiu*'- 
ment of the hospital, and anticipating tlio pleasure which their 
/husbands, or mothers, or aislers, or children, would exj)ress at 
f.. welcoming them again ; but 1 never gave a word of sue)) gos- 
viWp; I only hearkened, and eompa red their hopr^s with my 
I’^desolation, morosely and vindictively. Jhdbn^ I was declared 
fperfeetly restored, F got very tired of my imprisonment; 
/Indeed the wliole time 1 was in the <*on\alescenl. vMird my life 
.•'* was wearisome, and without any of the ple.asures which tho 
V '■first days of my sickness had had. There wascmly one inmato 
^of the ward to which I was at lirst admitted, as yet, amongst 
.:|he convalescents ; none of them knew me, unles.s it was by 
i^y number — a new one now, for on changing my ward I had 
' changed my number also. The nurM*s 1 didn’t like h«> well as 
iiiy first kind attendant ; and 1 couldn’t fi*f*l charitably, (»r in 
any W'ay as a Christian ought to feel, to tho poor jicople by 
whom t was surrounded. 


At length the day came for my discharge. Tho matron 
‘inquired of me where 1 was gc)ing ; but I would not tell Iut ; 
would not acknowledge that I bad a sister — partly out of 
perverseness, and partly out of an angry sense ol‘ honour ; 
I was a country-bred woman, and attai'hed to the tliouglit of 
®^ng into an hospital * a certain idea of shame and d**grada- 
such as country peopb* attach to ‘going on the parish : * 
I was too proud to let folk know that my Hisl<T had a 
in an hospital, when she clearly flinched from having us 
said of her. 

Well, finding I was no^ ui a communicative liiiniour, tho 
askc<l no more questions ; hut, giving me a hiindlc eon- 
d few' articles of wearing apparel, and a small donation 
farew(dl ; and without saying half a.s much 
of gratitude as I ought to have said, f walked out 
liospital garden into the wid^^ streets of r>(mdon. I 
straight to my old lodgiogiv^dr to the bouse of the 
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doctor who had been so kind to me ; but I directed 
to an inn in Holbom, and took a place in the stage-^c.^ilfl 
Stratford. As I rodo slowly to my sister’s town I tho^ 
within myself how I should treat her. Somehow my 
Boftcued a great deal towards licr during the few last, 
good spirit within me had set we thinking of how she had 
me to nurse wy husband and baby — how she had accowpain^$| 
me when I followed them to tlieir graves — how she and her 
baud had sacrillced themselves so much to assist me in life 
trial; and the rocollection of these kiudnosses and proofe' 
sisterly love, I am thankful to know, made me judge Martel 
much less harshly. Yosl yes! 1 would forgive her! !;:$he had'^ 
never olleiided mo before ! She had ]ioi wronged me 
times, or seventy times seven, but only once! After all, ltO% 
much she had done for me! Who was J, that T slnmld forg^^ 
all that she had done, and judge her only by what sholiad 'l<^'| 
undone ? 

^fbe stage-cart readied Stratford as the afternoon begi^v 
to dose into evening ; and when 1 alighted from it, ] start^", 
oir at a brisk pace', and walked to my sIsUt’s cottage that 
on the outskirts of the town. Strange to say, us I got 
and nearer to lier door my angry feelings became fainter 
fainter, and all my loving memories e/’her strong atroction/ 
mo worked so in me that my knees trembled beneath me, a 
my ey('a w'erc blinded with tears — though, if I liad trustedjfc®’ 
deceitful, wn'eked, malicious tongue to speak, I should 
liave declared ^he was a bad, lieariless, worthless sister. ■ 4 
“ 1 re;n‘hed the threshold, and paused on the step befijj^! 
it, just to get my breath and to collect as much courage 
preseiici* of mind as would let Alartlia know that, thougb^y 
forgave lu*r, I still was fully aw'are she might have acted moiP* 
nobly. Wlien 1 knocke<l, after a few .seconds, little llho^^*' 
steps pattered down the passage, aud opened the 4. 
Why, tin* child w :is in black ! What did that moan ? Uad.^ 
*hing happened to Martha or her hushaud, or little Ton 
Jiut before 1 conhl pul the question lihoila turned deadly 
aud ran back into the liviug-roora. In another iustaut ' 
Tommy screaming at the top of his voice ; aud in a tric^lj 
in the room, with Martha’s arms flung round my neck, 
dear blessed eyes covering me with tears. 

She very ill in appearance ; white and hia 
like Rhoda find Tommy, she too was dressed in' ^ 
pomo minutes she could not speak a word for 8obbip| 
cally ; but when at last I had quieted her and 
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^S'^OQsetted Tommy till he had left off sorcaminfl:, I learnt . 
mouniing Martha and her children wore was in my 
^ b^iP. Sure enough Martha had received a iioti(*e from the 
^ ffirpital of my death ; and sho and Khoda had not only pre- 
fiented themselves at the liospitaK and seen there a dead body 
.;iJ^J^ithey believed to be mine, but they had also, \\ith con- 
siderable expense, and much more loving rare, liad it interred 
Ha the Stratford ehiirohyard, under the impression that in so 
\doing they were ottering me the last resp(‘(‘t which it would be 
their power to reader me. The w'orat of it was that j)oor 
'3£artha had pined and sorrowed so for rue that slie seemed 
"Bkely to fall into some severe illness. 

I;',’ **On inquiry it appoiired that the morning when I and 
w'ere so much worse, and the doctor alU'red the diree- 
^ttohs of oiir boards, the nurse by mistake put the No. 22 board 
JOirer my bed, and my board (No. 1 1) over the bt'd of tfie poor 
woman who had died. The consc({U(‘nce was that, when tho 
capital clerk was informed that No. 11 had dicfl, he nroto to 
^ doctor who placed me in tho hospital, infonuiug him of 
tty., death, and the doctor comiruiiiicalt'd tho sad intelli- 
gence to my sister. 

? t, “Tho rest of the story yon can fill U[), sir, for yourself, and 
^Wthoiit tny assistance you can imagine liow it was that, while 
Altt.a state of extreme exhaustion, and deeming myself dead, I 
h'Cstrd my sister, in a str<»ng agony <»f sorrow and self-reproach, 
:.Stty to my nurse, M)h dear friend — dear good liar'll' - if you 
.'bnve a sister, don’t treat her. as 1 did Abigail, with snspieioii 
’And w'icked passion; for slnajhl yon, all tin* light speeches of 
^Onr frowaruness will return to yon, and lie heavy on your 
%oart when hers shall beat no more.’ ” 


CIIAVTKR NXVE. 

MEDic.M. at'iLniN'as. 


|,|fkediealbuildingsof London are seldom or never visited 
''*>bt-8eer8 of the inetropolia. Though the staeneo and 
wing have recently been of amns< inent 

P*j&roti8 of circulating ilbranejl-ibe good ami de- 

|;^’)^areagai]Qst conyeiiithg the wards of an hospital 
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into galleries for public amnseTnent. In the last 
reverse was the case. Fashionable idlers were not 
anxious to pry into the mysteries of Bartholomew’s, 
and tSt Thomas’s hospitals ; for a visit to those magnifice^^^, 
stitutions vras associated in their minds with a risk of 
fevers or the disfiguring small-pox. But Bethlehem, flevp’l^^l 
to the entertainment and cure of the insane, was a favoiiri^< 
haunt wdth all classes. “ Pepys,” “ The Ijondon Spy,” “ Tjip' 
Tatler,” and “ Tlie Rake’s Progress,” give us vivid pictures 
a noisy rout of Pall Mall beaus and belles, country fly-catchers,^ 
and London scamps, passing up and dowji the corridors of the', 
great aHylum, mocking its unhappy inmates with brutal jestsi 
or investigating and gossiping about their delusions and 
travagaiuios with unfeeling curiosity. Samuel Johusou eu* 
livened himself with an occasional stroll amongst the lunatics!,, 
just as he periodically indulged himself with witnessing a hatkg-- 
mg, a judicial Hogging, or any other of the pleasant spectacle 
with which Hogarth’s London abounded. Boswell and he OH^^l 
strolled tlirougli the mansions of the insane ; and on anotl^i 
occasion, when he visited the same abode with Murphy, FootK 
and AVedderbiirne (afterwards Lord Loughborough), tho ph^! 
losopher s “ attention w'as arrested by a man w ho was ver y rarig 
ous, and who, while beating his straw, supposed it was WilKatpf' 
Duke of Ciimb(Tland, whom he was punishing for his cruelti^" 
in Scotland in 174G.” Steele, when he took three schoolbojj^tf 
(imagine the <deo of Sir Richard’s schoolboy friends out witjh; 
him for a frolic) in a hackney coach to show them the taw%; 
paid his respects to “the lions, the tombs, Bedlam, and tbp 


other places, whicli are entertainments to raw minds becau^ 
they strike forcibly on the fancy.” In the same way Popyi 
“ .sl(‘pl into Ih'dlam, and saw several poor miserable creatui^f^ 
in chains, one of w honi was mad with makiny verses” a for;ii^jffl8 
mental al»errati.Mi not uncommon in these days, though 
not deem it necessary to consign the victims of it to modioli 
gua rd ian sh i p . ‘ 

The original Hethlehcm hospital w^as established by 
VI 11., in a religious house that had been founded in 1246^^ 
Simon Fitz-Mary, Shoritf of London, as an ecclesiasticalvl^M 
The liouse was situated at Charing-cross, and very spd^^W 
ling began to find it (when used for the reception of 
disagreeably near his own residence. The asyLam 
foTO removed, at a “cost nigh £17,000,” to Pisbopg^l^Pf5|l^ 
o\’t, where it remained till 1814, and the inmates 
to the present noble hospital in St George’s 
stone of which wo^ laid April ISth, 1812. ^ 
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r&.Chie of the regwlations of old Bedlam has long since hceii 
/mused. The harmless lunatics were allowt'd to roam about 
country with a tin badge — the star of »St llethlehein—on 
right ami. Tenderness towards those to whom t!ie AU 
;;Wijghty has denied reason is a sentiment not coniined to the 
".Kist, "Wherever these poor creatures went they rcreivctl alms 
"tod kindly entreatment. The ensign on the Viglit arm an- 
'iiounced to the world their hiinontable condition ami tlieir need 
\pf help, and the appeal was always inereil'iilly resjiomled to, 
Aubrey thus deserilies their appearance and eoiulition : - 
, ^‘Till the breaking out of the Civil Wars Tom o’ Ih'dlams 
"3id travel about the country. Tliey had beem poor (hViracled 
viueU; but had been put into Bedlam when;, rei-overing .sr)ine 
/^berness, they were licentiated to go a-begging, i.n. they li.-id 
fto their left arm anarmilhiof tin, about four iuelu^s long ; Ihey 
pcbuld not get it olf. 'riiey wore ab«)nt tlunr mu-ks ;i. grt'at horn 
/'Of^an ox in a string or l»audrv, wliieh. wIhmi tiny came to .'in 
l^use for alms, ifiey did wind, and they <lid put the drink 
'given them into this liorn, w'liereto liny did put the stopj)!''. 
^'oince the wars 1 do not ivimmdxT to hav(‘ s(‘cn any one jjflhem.’* 
'The custom, hoNCevcM*, conlinned long aftor iho l(‘rniinat ion 
the Civil War. It is not now' the hmiKine pra<*lieo l«>]ah('l 
UUV fools, so that society may at once n'cognise them and en- 
tertain them with kimlness. They still go at. large nt onr pub- 
lic w’ays. h'acilitics are even given tlitnn for ellcetitig an en- 
trance into the leurnetl ]>roleNsions. Fretjiiently tluy are 
'docketed with title.s of respect, and decked with tlx* robc.s of 
J3nt however gratifying tliis plan may la* to tlu‘ir per- 
^ional vanity it is Jiot nnatlemhMl with crncll y. I Laving 
tfbout them no c\lcrnal mark of ihcir sad cinxlilion, they are 
j'SStten, through carclessncs.^ arxl iiiis.ipprehensioii -not throngh 

B &rdness of heart- chastised with undue severity. “Poor 
thy horn is dry,” says Edgar, in “ Lear.” Never may' 
P^hom of mercy be dry to such poor wretches! 

j needless to say that Easter holiday-makt'rs arc no 
permitteil in swarms, on the payment of two-pmeo 
r race through tlie St Fletldehem galleries. in:^nlting 
ir ribaldry the inostp t\ablcuf God’s afflicbal creatures. 
I lesson, however, is taught to the few strang»‘rs who 
merely curious observers, obtain adiTiissi<m for a few 
' within the w'alls of the asylum—a lesson conveyed, 
jthe sufferings of tho patients, so much as by the gentle 
uuineruus means of amusement, and 

toldf g^uiet contentment, whidCtltro the characteristics of a 
^H-mans^dd hospital fur the 
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Not less instructive would it be for many who 
of them only through begging circulars and charity diiM 
inspect the well-ventilated, cleanly — and it may 
cheerful — dwellings of the impoverished sick of London.- 'Jiy 
principal hospitals of the capital, those, namely, to 
medical scdiools are allaclit'd, are cleveiiin numbcT — St Ge 
the riondon (at !Mile End), University College, King’fr,8t 
Mary’s, AVestminsler, J\Iiddlescx, and Chari ng-cross, are foil! 
the most part dcpcrnh‘nt on voluntary contributions for supporj^^; 
the 'Westminster Hospital (instituted 171.0) being the first' 
hospital established in this kingdom on the voluntary system. 
The three oth(?r hospitals of the eleven linve largo endow-’ 
merits, Ilartholomew’s and Ony’s being amongst the wealthiest 
benevolent firundations of the country. 

Like Hethlohem, 8t Thomas’s Hospital was originally ft 
religious house. At the dissolution of the monasteries it was.' 
purehnsi^i by the citizens of London, and, in tlie year 15o2, WftS 
op<'n('d as an hospital for the sick. At the commcii cement ofc 
the last century it was rebuilt by public snl)s<‘ription, thi^* 
wards b(M'ng erect(;d at the cost of Thomas Predm*ick, and thr^t 
by (ruy, t lie founder of Guy’s Hospital. ' " 

The first place of preccMlcncy amongst the London lloapitals 
is contemh'd for by St Bartholomew’s and Guy’s. They 
both alike important by tiieir wealth, the lunnbcr of patieiltS!^ 
entertained within their w'alls, and the celebrity of the surgeons.i 
and physicisnis with whom their schools have enriched the raed-V 
ieal ])rofcssion; but the former, in respect of antirpiity, 
superior claims to rcsp(‘ct. Kc;iilcrs reipiire no inlroductio|k;j 
to th(» foumk'r of Bartholomew’s, for only lately Dr Doran, 

Ills “(,’oiirt 1 m)o1s.” gave a sketcli of Italic re — the minstrel an<^|.. 
jester, who spent his prime iu the follies and vices of 
and his riper y(»avs iu the sacred olUces of the rcligi^ 
vocation, lie began life a bulfoou, and ended it a prioi^ 
presiding over 1 he establishincut to the creation of whicb^J 
devoted the Avoalth earned by his abused wnt. The tncrfl 
chroiiieler sn \ s ol’ him : ‘‘ When ho atlained tlie llower of yoijt^ 
he began to haunt the households of noiilemen and the 
of princes; Avhere, under every elbow of them, he spread 
cushions wdth apeings and llatterings, delectably anointing'll ^ 
eyes — by this manner to draw to him their friendships. 
yet he was not content with this, but often haunted 
paluce ; and, among the press of that tumultuous CjOii^," 

}br(*ed himself with jollity and carnal sauvily, by the 

might draw’ to him the hearts of many one.” Bijitr .the ^ 

adventurer found that the ways of mirth were far Trom th^ .v 
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f'^rsaking qnips, and jtvra, and wanton 
ngj^B for deeds of morcy, and prayer, luid soog^ of pniiso, he 
l^g'WOS an etisamplo unto mon of holy livini;; and ** after the 
'of his prelacy (twenty-two years and siv inoiilh:^), the 
Sj^ day of September (a. n. 11 1:^), the elay-housc of tliia 
.wKldfor^ok, and the house overlast in*; entered.” 

► '\In' the church of St Harlholoinew may still ho seen the 
tomb of Ur Franeis Anthony, who, in spite of the ju-nsei-utions 
, of the Collof^e of Physicians, enjoyed a lari;e practice, and liveil 
in pomp in Uartholoinow Close, where he died ifi The 

moritsof his celebrated nostrinn, the potahilt\ to which 

Boyle ^myo a reluctant and (|uaHli*‘d approval, are alluded to in 
the inscription coinnicmorating his soi ' ices : — 

There aceds no verso to honntity tl) y prni^'', 

',V hi !n**nioiy iliy Hpnil- 

lleH'jioii, virtue, aiul thy s\f!l did i.hso 
'* A lluee-folrl pill.ir f<» ihv l.iuiii'r t'.iieo, 

Ttuui;.'')i [nii'-onous cru y Mrr u'.’lit to Mame 
“ Or hidt* the tniiK 'll » l,y iiitMifu'M, 

‘ T<‘t ^h^d! all thi-y eton.ia nd lit a de-ii'^n 

Of ]Mjr( "t jrold t'» I!) A<’ a . 

' 'J'lut I'olI till liilji hy tl<at thy laio iuvi'nt»*»n.’* 

Bojde’s tosliniony 1o the id results of auruyn potahile 
is interesting, as his plnhK^nphic mind Ihiuued a decided opinion 
on. the cHicacy of the pn'paralion hy nhserving its opm-ation in 
cases — persons nf great m»te. ‘ 'rimugh,” h(^ says, “ I have 
It^ng been j)reju(li(*ed against the auntm pofftlnlr] and oth(‘r 
toasted pr<‘parations nf g<ihl, Inr most of which 1 have wt 
esIecMU, yet J saw smh extraordinary and surprising 
le^cts from the tiiicLuro I'f geld . s|)al(«j of (jiivpanul bv 
1^0 foreign fihysicians) n[)on persons of gn*at note, with whom 
particularly aca|uaiut(id, b*)th before they fell sick and 
^^rtheir dangerous recovery, that I could not but change niy 
’^feion for a very favourable one as to somo pr(‘[iarations of 

^K^ttached to bis priorv of ot Tiartholorn( 3 W*s, Itahero 
%ld^ an hospital for the re;!'-, f of poor and sick pi'rsons, out 
OFwhich has grown the prc>H‘ni institution, over the principal 
gait^^iiy of w'hich stands, burly and with legs apart- like a 
bjigbtl^er watching his mcmt-Htall— -an effigy of Henry Vf JI, 
of the art treasures of the hospital i« the staiif ase 
paintfed by Jlogarth. 

. .If an hospital could speak it could tell strange t iles— of 
tiiisety slavdy wrought, ambitum, foiled, and fair promise cud- 
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ing in shame. Many a toil worn veteran has entered 1®!^ 
of St Bartholomew’s to die iu the very couch by the(:]f 
which in his youth he daily passed — a careless studf“^'"' 
with the spring of life, and little thinking of the 
unkind winds rising up behind the smiles of the nearer , i&l 
Scholars of gentle birth, brave soldiers of proud lineage,;pa^fiait ;, 
women whoso girlhood, spent in luxury and refinenient^tts \ 
been followed by penury, evil eiitroatnumt, and destitutaw^- 
find their way to our hospitals — to pass from a world of griefj*^' 
to one where sorrow is not. It is not once in awhile, ,btkf;j 
daily, tliat a physician of any largo charitable institution 
Jiondoji reads a pathetic tale of struggle and de feat, of hon^'-- 
effort and bitter failure, of slow descent from grade to gritj}^^ 
of misfortune — in the tranquil dignity, the mild enduring qui^^ 
and noiseless gratitude of poor sulferers — gentle onc^^'^lj 
fortune, gentle still in nature. One hears unpleasant ,8tpri/e||; 
of medical students, their gross dissipations and coarse maniij;^]^ 
Bossibly these stories have their foundation in fact, but^ 
best they are broad and unjust caricatures. This writer 
his youth lived much amongst the students of our hospittl'^ 
as he did also amongst those of our old universities, 
found them simple and manly in their lives, zealous inNl 
pursuit of kuowdedge, animated by a profesMonal eapril of 
best sort, earnestly believing in the dignity of their calUn^^' 
and characterised by a singular ever-li\eiy compassion for,«I 
classes of the desolate and distressed. And this quality-,, of. i 
mercy, which unquestionably adorns in a?\ eminent degihp^ 
the youth of our me<lical schools, he has always regarded 
happy consetjut'iice of their education, making them acquaint ^ 
ed, in the most j)raciical and afiecting manner, with 
vicissitudes of human existence. 

(iuy’s hospital was the benevolent work of a London bo| 
seller, wdio, bv j)orseveranee, economy, and lucky specul^ 
amassed a very large fortune. Thomas Guy began life wi| 
stock of about CllOO, as a stationer and bookseller i 
corner house between Comb ill and Lombard-st., ta 
his freedom of the Stationers’ Company in IfifiS. 
thrifty tradesman, but«*lie won his wealth rather by 
bing than by the sale of books, although he made.ifi 
sam^ by his eontraci with the University of OxfordJ 
privilege .0f fprinting bibles. Maitland informs 
neing engaged in an expensive war against 


seamen on board the royal navy, for many yeara^: 


money received ticket^ for tbeir ] 
but very useful men were OT 


lay, which thoae 
to dispose of at thi^y^^ig^^y 
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an^l^^etimes fifty in the hundred discount. Mr Guy, dis- 
the sweets of this traffick, became an early dealer 
as well as in other government securities, by Avhieh, 
& trade, he acquired a very great estate.’* In llu? Souih- 
'fll&i'itock he was not less lucky. Ho bought largely at tl»c 
^tse% held on till the bubble reached its full size, ami ere the 
^ final burst sold out. It may be questioned whether Guy’s or 
; ^It^re’s money was earned the more honourably, — whether 
toiawn, flatter, and jest at the tables of princes was a iut‘aner 
eburse of exertion than to drive a usurious trade w ith ])oor 
toilors, and fatten on a stupendous national ealainity. llut 
‘however basely it may have betm gathered iogctlier, Guy’s 
'^Wth was well expended, in allcivialing the miseries of ilie 
JUi^e classes from whose suflerings it had bt'en princijailly ex- 
In his old age Guy si t jibout buildijig his hospilal, 
*j|^''6re his death, in 171*1*, sa*v it coin[d(‘lefI. On its erection 
^'^3,Vi^dowment he expended £!2.‘}S,2l)2 Itl^. />//. *J’o his 
it must be stated that, notw illislanding this ex[)cndi- 
^i^ and his munificent <'ontribut ions to other charitii^s, lie had 
^pbonsiderable residue of property, which ho distributed 
•^i^ibngst his poor relations. 

A|l6^f the collegiate iiiedi< al buildings of Jiondon, tho one 
iMitlielougs to the huinbhst department of tho profession is 
^b oldest, and for that reason — apart from its e4)nU'nlH, which 
aii^ comparatively of little \alue — the most interesting, Apo- 
t^baries' Hall, in Winter Lane, Hhiekfriars, w'as built in 1(570. 
Pba^bly the size aiul imposing aspect of their college^ stimii- 
tho drug-vendors to new eiieroachmeiils on the ])i'eserip- 
enacted rights of the physicians. The rancour of “The 
J^^nsary” nasses over the i.'cnts (graces it has none) of tho 
and designates it by iiieuiioning its locality — 

“ Kigfh where Fleet Oiteli desrencL in sable streams, 

To wash his sooty Xaiada in the Thunu s, 

There stands a striu ture on a rij<ing bill, 
liVhere tyros take their fretdum fmt to kill.” 

, ' ^^^mongat the art-treasures of the hall are a portrait of 
I. (who first established the apothecaries as a company 
‘ the grocers), and a bust of Delaum*, the lucky 

of that monarch’s queen, who has already been 
;|iij these pages. 

‘ college of the phyaiciaRS, m Pall Mall east, 

WMinot wen into use till the 25th the doctors 

nitrating to, It from Warwick Ilallj, ^fuch is now in the occu- 
of tho butchers of IfewgiitovMarket. Had the prede- 
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cessors of the present tenants been ** the surgeotisj'^ 

“ the physicians,” the change of masters would hav^^i 
caaion for a joke. As it is, not even the consolatioifci 
can be extracted from the desecration of an abode of 
that has many claims on our alVcction. 

In “The nispensurv,” the proximity of the co] 
to the Old Bailey is playfully pointed at : — 



“Not for from that inosit relrbratcd plarc, 
WlitTC jini^ry justice shows her awful face, 
■\Vlu'ro little villains must siihinit to fate, 
That great (»nes may enjoy the world in state, 
There stands a dome, majestic to the sight, 
And fiumptnoiis arches hear its oval height; 

A golden glohc, placed high with aitfiil skill, 
Seems, to the distant sight, a gilded pill ; 

Tliis pile was, I»y the pious potion's aim, 
liaised for a use as nohle as its frame. 

Nor did the learn’d society decline 
Tlie nropagation of that great design; 

In all her mazes. Nature’s face they view'M, 
And, as she disappearM, their seureh pnr'-ued, 
AVrapt in the shade of niglit, the goddess lies, 
Yet to llic learii’d nnvt'ils her dark di.sguise, 
Hut shuns the gro^^s access of vulgar eyes.'* 


Tho Warwick Lane college was enacted bn the coital 
Amen CnriK'r (to which tlie physicians romovod on qa 
their original abode in Knight- Kider Street), being bui 
the ground in the great fire of lOGG. Charles 11. and Sir 
Culler were ambitions of having their names associated' 
tho new edilicc, tho chief fanli of wliich was that, like al 
other restorations following the memorable conllagratic^^ 
was raised near the old siti*. Charles became its pious 
anil Sir John thitler its munificent benefactor. The phi 
duly tli.inked them, and honoured them with statues, I 
efligy having inscribed beneath it, “ Umnis Cutleri cedfti^ 
Amphitheatre'.” 

8o far, so good. Tlie fun of the affair remains to 
On Hir Jnlm’s death, his executors, Lord Iladnor 
Boulter, demanded of the college £7000, which it 
amount a sum the college had boiTowed of their d« 
factor, and also the sum he pretended to have 
unhy the extjeutors lowea^d their claim to £2000 ij 
rcnsunable to jiresume, had been lent by Sir dohn^j^ 
tinned their demand for the £5000 mven, 
n/di/y which Sir John was mode, weU might 
but very . ^ ^ 



’ 6f Subgeons. ; 

Crace'^ fatp sa^ Cutler could forrsro, 

;r And well (ho thought) advised him, ‘ Live like me.* 

/As his Grace replied, ‘ Idkc you, Sir John ? 

' That I can do when all I have is gone.’ ” 


^'|||,<^&ideration of the £5000 retained of the niggard’s 
the phy^sicians allowed lu« ptatuc to remain, but they 
inscpiptioii from bonoath it. 

line Royal College of Surgeon.i in London was not ineor- 
/^^ted till the year 1800 — more than half a century alter the 
<hsruplion of the surgeons from the barbers — and the 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields was not erect ed till isflo. Its 
vi[^bl0>xiiuseum, based on the Hunterian Colleelion, Avhich the 
purchased for £15,000, coni ains, amongst its treasures, 
preparations that are valuable for their historical assoei- 
or sheer eccentricity, rather than lor any worth 1 Voiii a 
scientific point of view. Amongst them are IMartin 
^Buchell’s first wife, whoso embalmment by William 
' has already been mentioned; tlio intestines of iVapo- 
l^/ishowing the progrc‘ss of the di.sease whieli was <‘ventualJy 
him ; an<l tlic Ibn^-anns (pres(‘rved in spirits) of 
Beaufort, third son of Jolm of Gaunt, Duke of lian- 

WTit(‘r had reeetitly suhiniitt^d to bis notme, by Dr 
j^ftiaiond of '!rwi<dvenliam, a very interesting and beautifully- 
g^i0ed manuscript, relating to these remains, of which the 
iSiloPiying is a copy : — 




“Burt St Ei).\iuyns. 



.:ta 


^Joseph ^ater ncrqmf, f'hen thirteen years of aye, 

the 20th of February, 3 772, some labourers, employed 
.ing up part of the old abbey church, discov(‘red a Icad- 
b which contained an emhuJmed body, as jaTfev't and 
as at the time of its dc‘ath ; the features and lineaments 
"were perfect, which were covered w itli a mask of 
jbiuff materials. The very ctilour of the eves distinguisli- 
ftK^lhairs of the head a brown, intermixed with s(mie few 
nails last upon the fingers and to(^s as whim 
jB&eoftbe body, about six feet tall, and gojtteelly 
||-J?]be:labourer8, for the sake of the lead (which tiny 
' this towHi for about 

of its coffin, and threw it promiscuouhiy 

, From the pla^e of its iiil**rment it wjia 

bund remains of Xhomas Beaufort, third sou 
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of John de Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, by his th&^^'tlichess, 
Lady Catherine Swineford, relict of Sir Otho de of 

Lincolnshire^ He took the name' of Beaufort froni^tlte^laco 
of his birth, a castle of the duke’s, iu France. He wiE^^alf- 
brother to King Heniy IV., created Duke of 
Knight of the Garter; m 1410, Lord Chancellor of ; 

in 1412, High Admiral of England, and Captain of Calaicr;' he 
commanded the Kear-Ouard of his nephew King Henry the 
Fifth’s army at tlie battle of Agincourt, on the 25th of October, 
1415 ; and in 1422, upon the death of King Henry the Fifth, 
was jointly witli his brother, Henry, Cardinal Bishop ofW&ih 
cheater, appointed by the Parliament to the government, 00^6,. 
and education of the royal infant, Henry the Sixth. He 
ried Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas Nevil, by whom 
issue only one son, who died young. Ho was a great bgflibr 
fac^tor to this church, died at East Greenwich, 14 2^in jtfe 
5th year of King Henry ye Sixth, and w'as interry|||||k>J^i^ 
Abbey, near his ducliess (as he had by his will direct 
entrance of the Chapel of our Lady, close to the wallT Qn 
24th of Ft^bruary following, the mangled remains were endloii^ 
in an oak colli a, and buried about eight feet deep, close; lorj^ 
north side of the north-east pillar, which formerly assisted 
port the Abbey belfry. Before its re-interment, the 

Cullum, a young surgeon in iliis town, lately appointed 
King-at-Arms. Tho skull sawed in pieces, where the 
appeared it seemed somewhat wasted, but perfectly cont^af^W 
in its proper membranes ; the body ript open from the 
to the bottom, tho cheek cut through by a saw entering 
mouth ; Ills arms chopped off below the elbows and 
away. One of the arms tho said Cullum confesses to hiwm 
spirits. Tho crucilix, supposed to be a very valuable qfijfefSs 
missing. It is believed the body of the duchess woaj^^ 
(within about a foot of the Duke’s) ou the 24tli of Feb|!j@i|l^. 
If she was buried in lead she was most likely conveyed|^!^^ 
claiulestinoly the same night. In this church several 
the antiont royal blood were interred, whose remains 
expected to share the same fate. Every sensible and hi^ahe 
mind reflects with horror at the shocking and 
manity with which the princely remains of the graudsdn^of ^'^ 
vu a';ridj,ia King Edward the Third have been troatol-^vi^drise 
ihiin the body of a common malefactor, and 845 'yj^ii^^ajfltei^ 
death. The truth of this paragraph having been artKiUjP adpr 
pressed, oi\very falsely represented iu the county newspapers^ 
aud the conveyance of p^lic intelligence reiidered doubtful^ 
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no could be taken to convey a true account to tlio 

public but by this mode of oifering it.** 

young surgeon whose conduct is hero so warmly ren- 
su^'was the younger son of a Suffolk baronet. On the death 
oiE:^rbrotber he succeeded to the family estate and honours, 
aM^aving no longer any necessity to exert himself to earn 
m^bey, relinquished medical practice. He was born in 1711 
aud -aied in 1831. It is from him that the present baronet, 
<ofHaw'stead Place and llardwicke House, in the county of 
Suitblk, is descended. 

- The fore-arms, now in the cust(uly of the College of Sur- 
were for a time separated. One of them was retained 
Cullum, and the other, b(^coming tlui property of some 
inglorious Barmim, was taken about to all the fairs and 
of the county, and exhibited as a raree-show at a penny 
The vagrant member, however, (‘aino back after a 
to Mr Giilluin. and he prestaited both of the iimtilatcd 
'^‘^bi^lozus to their present possessors. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 

THE COENTUY MEDICAL MAN^. 

- The country doctor, such as we know him - a w'oll-read and 
man, skilful in his art, with a liberal love of scien<‘e, 
in every rcspeet a gentleman— is so recent a creation, that 
S^Vinay almost bo spoken of as a production of the jireseut 
There still linger in flic provinces veteran represcnt- 
w^ of the ignorance wlinii, in the middle of the last cen- 
the prevailing characteristic of the rural apothecary, 
late as 181(5, the law required no medical education 
of the healing art in country districts, beyond 
^Ui^-^l^preUtieeship to an empiric, who frequently had not inforrn- 
cHf uny kind, beyond the rudest elements of a dniggist’s 
leamiu^ to impart to his pupils. Men w'ho commoneed busi- 
ness uio^rtbis system arc stil. io be found in every English 
county, tbtntgh in most cases they endeavour to conef-al (K* t 
lasck of sebiktiflc culture under German or Scotch diploma^* - 
taught for i few pounds. 

^ Scattered over these pages are many anecdotes of provincial 
doctors in the mtcenth aud sevent^nth centaries, from which 
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a trutliful but not coraplimentary picture of tbeii* inay 
be obtained. Indeed, they were for the most p^.^toar 
drunken knavea, with just learning enough to irapoW-^^e 
foolish crowds who resorted to them. The most of 

the fraternity in Henry the Eighth’s reign Avas Andrew ‘ftori^e, 
a Winchester practitioner. Tliis gentleman was auth0rt|ia4 
buffoon, as well as physician. He trii veiled about the oou'^llry 
from market to fair, and from fair to market, making bbmio 
orations to tlio crowds wlio purchased liis nostrums, siligjjag 
songs, anil enlivening tlie proceedings wlien they were beoom-, 
ing dull with grimaces of inexpressible drollery. It was SEiid ‘ 
of Sir John Hill, 

“ For physic find farces 

Ifis ocpijil there scarce is; 

Ilis fjirw's arc physic, 
ilis pliysic a farce is.” 

Borcle’s ])hysic doubtless was a farce; but if liis wit 
bled physic, it did so, not (like Hill’s) by making mou 
but by rousing their spirits and bracing their nerves with gi^ 
hi'ariy laughter. JCvoiywhere he was known as “^Merry Aii* 
drew,” aiul his followers, wh(‘u they mounted the bank^ 
proud to receive the same title. ' ^ ^ ^ ■ 

Mr H, Fleetwood Sheppard communicated, in the 
1855, some amusing anecdotes to '‘Nult^s and Queries” abput 
the popular Dorsetshire doctor — little Dr Oi’cy. Small but 
warlike, this gentleman, in the reign of -James tlie First, bad a 
following of wi d-boni roisterers that enabled liim to beard tb© 
Higli Sheriff at the assizes. He was always in debt, bu|r ii 
be alwAvs csirricd :i brandy-tlask and a brace of loaded piatbj^ 
in his pocket or about his neck, he neither experienced' 
mental harass of impijciiniosity nor feared bailiffs. 
hour of peril he blow a iiorii, which ho wore suspended 
person, and thi^ gimt lemen of his biKly-guard rallied 
^ vowing they wen* his “sous,” and would die for 
tne MS. — i’liis Doctor Oreyr Was once arreste by 
who coming to his house kuoiflved at ye dore as y®*" 
desirous of Jlobedyfja) useth to-do6, andyo pedler 
tars upon his annes, and points, «&e., asked him whdther^j^^4j9'' 
?iny points or gartars, &c., pedler like. 3^}r;}^ref|:iF 
^itorine, and ye other tooke him by yo aro^iAhltteld 
him that he had no ueeue be so angry, and holdmge.hithj^t, 
told him y^ he had ye kiLgt'’s proces for him, Aud showed - 
his warrant. ‘Hast thou?* quoth Grey,, ttud stood© ©ItU ' 
awhile; but at length, catching© ye fellow© by both ends, of 
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his collar before, held him fast, and (hatvinge out a great 
dagger^ hraJce his head in two or three places''' 

.Again, l)r. Grey “came one day at yo asssi/cs, whoare ye 
sllerino had some sixty men, and he his tut'nl) soiines, ye 
tmatyeSt young gojitlenum and of ye best sort and lam-tf', 
came and draneke in I)or(*hester before ye slierilVe. and laid 
who dare to tonek him ; aitd so after awhile hlew hut hum and 
came awag.** On the same terms who Avouid not like to bo a 
DorsetBliire physician ? 

In 1569 {vide “ Koberts’ History of tlio Sonlliern Coun- 
ties ’') Lyme had no medical ])raetitii)niT. And at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth eenttirv 8ii Symonds J.)'K\\es was 
brought into the world at Coxdiai Hall, near Axininstor, liy a 
female practitioner, a\1u) deformed liini for life by her elninsi- 
lieSs, Yet more, JMrs D’Hwc's set oui with lier infant for 
iitindon, when the bal)t\ nnabh‘ to h(‘ar the jolting of tiu,* ear- 
riage, screamed itsi'lf into a violent illness, and had to he loft 
behind at Dor<‘liester undia* llu‘ care of another «hii (n^ss Mrs 
^Maigaret Waltham. \itd two ioaicra! ion** later, in ItJtlo, ||u' 
Kev. (Tiles jMoore, of Ivssev. had to semi tuimty-livi’ miles for 
an ordinary uuMlieal man, who was j»ai(l llVv. per vi.sit, and the 
siifee distance i‘or a |)hy>ieKm, who>e fee was ,U1 - a seeond 
physician, wdio eaim* and stayed twi» days, being paid tl lO.’f 

Of the count ry lioeiors of the middle and close uf the last 
century, Dr Slop is a fair speeiim^n. 1'lM‘y were a rude, vul- 
gar, keen-willed >c{ id’ ineii, po^^e^^jng mneh the sam(» «(»rt uf 
intelligence, ami di'^ligurial hy the same kind of ignorance, 
as ft country genlleuKin exp.etls noW' to timl in his farrier. 
They had to do buttle with the \ilhige muses, at the best on 
e(j[Ual terms, ofien at a disadvantage ; masenljne dignity and 
ftdpenor medical erudition being in many vhhtriets of less ac- 
count than the force of old oMige, and the of ije<mrum 

supported the buiy ]»r:K-liiiom'rs. Mrs Shandy had an 
^jgj^ss provision in her marriagi* settlement, .securing her from 
1^' Ignorance of country doet<»rs. <Jf course, in respef-t to 
and personal acipdreumnls, the rural })ractil umm's, 
a ^ass, varied very much, in ai-enrdauee wdth the intelligence 
and culture of the distriet in which their days were s[»mil, with 
the cloaH and charactiT of the**' patients, and with their own 
connections and original soci;u condition. On his York ddre 
living St ente came in contact with a rough lot. Tim V/toi- 
wortn Taylors were cajitaina and leadera of the army in which 
Dr Slop was a private. The original of the last-imujlioned 
worthy was so il!-t%*nd that he mistoedv Lithopajdii StmoneitHis 
Icon fur the name of a distinguished surgical authority, and, 
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under this erroneous impression, quoted LithopasIdus^ Senon- 
eiisis with the extreme of gravity. ' ’ v: 

This Lithopasdus Senonensis story is not without 
panions. A prescription, in which a physician ordered ekttaet* 
rad, valer., and immediately under it, as an ingredient m the 
same mixture, a certain quantity of tinctura ejusdemy 
perplexed the poor apothecary to whom it was scut to be dis- 

? ensed. Tinctura ejusdem! AV hat could it be ? Hjusdem ! 
n the whole phaiMnacnjmna such a drug was not named.- No- 
thing like it was to 1)0 found on *iny label in bis shop. At his 
wits’ end, the poor fellow went out tea ]>rofcssioual neighbour, 
and asked, in an olf-liand way, “ flow are you off for Tinctura 
Mjxisdem ? 1 am out of it. JSo can you let mo have a little of 
yours.” The neiglibour, who was a suilicicntly good classical 
scholar to have idem^ cadem^idem at his tongue’s end, lamented" 
that ho too was “ out of the article,” and syrnpathizingly 
vised his confrere^ without loss of time, to ap[)iy for BOinj$"at ' 
Apothecaries’ Hall. What a delightful blundiT to maketp;n 
friend, of all people in the world I The apotliecary must bavo 
been a dull as well as an unlettered fellow, or lie would.hlfcye 
known the first groat rule of his art — ‘‘ When iji doubt-r* 
water! ” A more awkward mistake still was that made bj^ihe- 
young dispenser, wlio, for the first time in his life, saw at thi^end 
of a proscription the words pro re natd. AV'hat could, itey 
mean ? re natd ! What could pro rc natd have to do Wiin 
a mixture sent to a lady who had just presented her husband 
with an heir. AVith the aid of a Latin Dictionary, the hovice 
rendered pro re natd “for the thing born.” Of course. 
CMoarly the nuxture was for the baby. And in a trico^ the 
compound to bo taken by aii adult, as circumstances should . 
indicate a iiocessil.y for a dose, was sent off for the ** little 
stranger.” , ‘ 

May not mention here be made of thee, ancient friejq^;Qf 1 
cliildboud, Kol.md Trevor ? The whole country roundi'jP^ ^ 
circle of which the diameter measured thirty fair mil^, ^bu , 
wert one of the most poj)ular doctors of East AngUaf."/i^^ho 
rode better horses? Who was bolder in the hunt,^^inore‘ 
joyous over the bottle ? Clieery of voice, 'with hearty toghter ; 
rolling from purple lips, what com])auy tliqu wert to festive 
sq:!' cs I The grave some score years since, closed over thee, 

» ' i ninety-six years had passed over thy Head— covering it 
wiih. silver tresses, and robbing the eye of its^plistine fire, attd, 
the lip of its mirthful curl. The shop of a country apothecary,, 
had been thy only Alma Mater ; so, surely, ife was no fault of 
thine if thy learning was s&Mity, 3till, in th^ pleasant vales 
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of Loea and Wilford is told tho story of how, on beini^f asked 
if thou \yerfc a believer \n phrenology ^ thou didst answer with 
becoming gravity, I never keep it, and 1 never use it. l$ut 
I thixik it highly probable that, given lre(]iiently and in iibi'ral 
doses, it would be very usefid in certain cases of irregular 
gout.’* 

, Another memory arises of a country doctor of the old 
school. A huge, burly, surly, churlish old hdlow was Dr 
Staudish. lie died in extremely advjiiiecd age, having lived 
twenty-five years in the present century. A ferocious i-ailical, 
he, was an object of considerable public interesf. during ilm 

{ Period of political extdternent consequent on the tVeiudi itevo- 
Ution. Tom Raine, the Thetford brciiclics-rnakcr of whom th^^ 
3 fvorld has heard a little, was his familiar friend and corrt*- 
.,^,po^ndent. It was rumoured IhrouglmuJ (he land that ‘‘goveru- 
had marked the doctor out for de.struction. 

-.sf* ^‘Tliar SJii,** the humbler Munbllc fanners used to g(».SRjp 
;^Y;>ngst themselves, “thar sai a piclerdaikin eliap liav guv liis 

g iortright to the King. And Hilly Pdllia’ sin ii. And o(»ld 
ing Georgie ha’ swartm as lu»\v that sooner nor lalcT he’ll 
hav his hid” (i. e, head). 

. ’The ' upper leii” of irolmnook, and the upper len-timcs- 
tgtt of the distanee round abimt Jlohunook, held IhemKehea 
aloof from such a dangerous character. Hut the common folk 
believed in and adiuircil him. There was something of romance 
about a man whom (ji'orgiJ 111. aud Hilly Pitt wi-re banded 
together to tle.stroy. 

Staudish was a man of few words. “Dfiwiivvitli the l)^^h^>psl” 
“TTp with the pco[)le! ” were his stock sentiments. 11 «• never 
approached nearer [)oetry than when (j^ellow being tlum ibo 
colour of the extreme liberal party in his dislrii’t) he swore 
1‘jfehore worn’t a fiower in the wind’ o’ craslmn warth lookin’ 
tfibut a suiiflovver, for lhai was yallow, attd a big mt.” 

man had no frieud.s in Uolimiook or thi^ neighbour- 
j but every evening for fifty years be sate, in the jiarlour 
of :-the chief inn, drinking brandy -and- water, and smoking a 
^‘churchwarden.” His wife- wooing must have been of 
a qiVcef iM>rt) — a quiet, inolfensivc little body, aomctiiiH's forgot 
she \riL9 but a woman, and presum<id to have au opinion of Jut 
own. On such occiwions SliUHiish thmhed her sourullv with 
a dog- whip. lu consequence of one of these c:e iig.i(i' ' 
ran away from her tyrant. Instead of pursuing iur, l>r* •' ic.- 
:: dish merely inflated the following advertisement in tlio county 
paper : — 
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Dr Siandish to all whom it may concern . — ^Dr Standiftb’s 
wife having run away, he wants a l\ousokeeper. Dr StandUh 
doesn’t want good looks in a woman : but she must know how 
to hold her tongue and cook a plain joint. He gives ten 
pounds. Mrs Standish needn’t apply — she’s too much of a 
lady.” 

But poor Mrs Standish did apply, and, what is more, ob- 
tained the situation. Sbe and h(!r lord never again had any 
quarrel that obtained publicity ; and so the allair ended more 
happily than in all ])robability it w'ould have done bad Sir 
Oreswell (.’roswell’s court been then in existence. Standish^s 
practice lay principally amongst the mechanics and little far- 
mers of tlio neigh bourijuod. Much of his time was therefore 
spent in riding his two huge lninb(‘ring horses about the, 
country. In his old ago be indulged himself in a gig (which, 
out of respect to radical politics, lie painted with a Haring 
yellow paint) ; but, at the eommencement id' tlio present 
century, the by-roads of Sutfolk— now so good that a London 
brougham drawn by one horses can with ease whisk over the 
worst of tliem at tlie rate of ten miles an liour — wxre so bad 
that a doctor could not make an ordinary round on theip in 
a wheeled carriage. Even in the saddle he ran Irequent risk 
of being mired, unless his horse had an abimdance of boiie and 
pluck. 

Htandisb’s mode of riding was characteristic of the man. 
Straight on ho went, at a lumbering six miles an hour trot — 
dash, dosli, dmdi! — through the muddy roads, sitting loosely in 
his scat, heavy and shapeless as a sack of potatoes, looking 
dov\n at his brown corduroy breeches and his mahogany top- 
boots (the toes of which pointed in directly opposite direc- 
tions), wi'aring a perpetual scowd on his brows, and never 
either rising in liis stirrups or fixing himself to the saddle Vfith 
his lau'cs. lYot a word would he speak to a living creatUTf in 
the way of c i v d giveti ng, , 

“ l)o(*ti)*‘, guod morning to you,” an acquaintance wp^ld 
cry out ; 'tis a nice day ! ” 

, * “Ugh!” yiandish would half grunt, half roar, trotting 
straight on — dish, dosh, dush! 

“Stop, doctor, I am out of sorts, and want some physic,’* 
wonM be the sc -ond form of address. 

' 1 hen why chc ilidn’t you say so, instead of jawing 

iiboni llic wenflior r ” the urbane physician would say, check- 
ing Ins horse. 

1st an dish never turned out an inch for any wayfarer. Sullen 
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and overbearing, lie rode straight on upon one side of the road ; 
and, however narrow the way might bo, ho iu'mt sworvod a 
barley-corn from his liue for horse or rider, cart or carriage. 
Our dear friend Charley Halitax gave him a smart lesson in 
good manners on this point. Charley liiul brought a NvtdUhred 
hackney, and a large fund of animal spirits, down from C,nn- 
bridge to a title for orders in inid-tSuifolk. Jin Imd jiml Stan- 
dish in the cottages of some of his flock, and afterwards mel t- 
ing elsewhere, bad greeted him, and had no gr(‘eling in reluni. 
It'was not long ere Charley learnt all about the clownish apo- 
thecar}*^, and speedily did he devise a seheme forhumhling him. 
The next time he sa\v Standisli in the distance, trotting on to- 
wards him, Charley put his heels to his horse, and charged Iho 
miln of drugs at full gallop. Slamlish eanuj lumhm-irig on, dis- 
daining to look before him and aseertain who was c];dlcring 
along at such a pace. On arriving within siv fm't oi‘ Slandisli’s 
horse, Halifax fell back <»n his curb-rein, and |»iille<l up sharp. 
Astonished, but more sensible than his master, iStandi^'li's horse 
(as^ Charley kmwv would bo the <*ase) suddenly <’ame to a dead 
stop, on w'iiieh Standisli rolled over its head into th(‘ muddy 
highway. As he rolled over, ho threw out a volley ofoalhs, A h, 
doctor,’^ cried Charley, good-humouredly, I said 1 would 
make you speak to me.” Hiandish was siv feet high, and a 
pow'ei-ful man. For a few iiiouients, on rei'overing his legs, 
lie looked as if he coutcmpl.'itcd an assault on the young par- 
son. But ho thought bi'tter of it; and. climbing into his si*at 
once more, trotted on, w'ithout another word- dish, dosh, dimh ! 
The incident didn’t tend to soften his feelings towards tho 
Established Cliurch. 

The country doctor of iho last century alw.ays W'(»nt his 
roiind^ on horseback booted and spurred, 'riie state of tho 
ro|^ rendered any other mode of travtdling impractical)!!* to 
men who had not only to iwe the highways ami coach- roads, 
but to make their way up bridle-paths, and drifts, and lanes, 
to secluded farmsteads and outlying villages. Even as late as 
the last generation, in Snflolk, wdiere now people drive to a»id 
fro at the rate of twelve miles an hour, a doetor (wliom the 
writer of these pages h:i.s reas-'’ to think of wilh aticciion) 
was more than once mired, on a slightly-built bh>o.l li(c*v.> vr, 
eflectuaily, that he had to diainouut ere tlieamm.d coe , ’ *, 
extricated; and thia happened in roads that at the pn 
time are, in all seasons, firm as a gardf*n walk. 

Describing the appearance of a country doctor of this pe- 
riod, a writer observes---** When first 1 riaw' him, it was on 
Frampton Green. I was somewhat his junior in years, and 
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hjid heard so much of him that I had no small curiosity to see 
him. lie was dressed in a blue coat and yellow buttoua, buck- 
skins, well-polished jockey-boots, with handsome silver spurs, 
and he carried a smart whip with a silver handle. His hair, 
after the fashion, was done up in a club, and he wore a broad- 
brirmned hat.” Such was the appearance of Jenner, as he 
fralloped across the vale of Hloueester, >isiting his patients. 
There is little to remind us of such a persona^^e as this in the 
statue in 'frafaljrar Square, Avliich is the slowly-offered tribute 
of our jLp’atitudo to Edward Jenner fur his imperishable 
service's to mankind. The opposition that Jenner met with in 
his labours to fn^i our species froiti a hideous malady that, de- 
stroy iiii^ lih* and obliterating beautiV, spared neither the cottage 
nor the palace, is a subject on Avhich it is painful to reflect. 
The leai’iied ol‘ his own profession and the vulgar of all ranks 
combined to persecute and insult him ; and wdien the merlib of 
his inestiirjabio discovery was acknowledged by all inteJli^nt 
persons, he received from his country a remuneration thSt was 
little bettor than total neglect. 

While acting as an apprentice to a country surgeori. ho 
first conceived the possibility of checking the ravages of small- 
pox. A young servant woman, who accidentally said that she 
was guarded from that disease by liavijig ‘‘ had cow-pox,” first 
apprized him that amongst the servants of a rural population 
u belief existed that the virus from the diseased cow, on being 
absorbed by tho human system, was a , preventive against 
small-pox. Prom that time, till the ultimate success of his in- 
quiries, he never lost sight of the subject. 

The ridicule and misrepresentation to which he was sub- 
jected arc at this date more pleasant for us to laugh at than, at. 
the timt', they were for him to bear. The ignorant populace of 
London was instructed that people, on being vaccinatedy,rau 
great risks of being converted into members of the |^ino 
family. The appearance of hair covering the wbofe of 
thorns and a tail, followed in many cases the operation# 'riie 
^•ondition of an unhappy child was pathetically who, 

brnlified by vaccine ichor, persisted in running on alJ-fours 
and roaring like a b\ill. Dr Woodville and Dr Moseley opposed 
Jen -or, tlio J itter wdih a violence that little became a 
,• •' ..title inqiili-er, jS uincrous were the squibs and caricatures 
lh.‘ coutri»versy called forth. Jenner was represenf^M us 
riding on a cow — an animal certainly not adapted to show the 
doctor (*‘ booted and spurred ” as w^e have just seen him) off 
to the host advantage. Of Moseley the comic muse sung ; — 
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“ Oh l^foseloy ! thy hook, nightly phantasies rfniMnir, 

Full oil makes me (^uakt* for my hearth lU.ueMt troiisur*'; 

For fancy, in tirerjius, otl present', them all biow^ing 
On conim<nis, just like hrtlc Xebnehadmv/iu-. 

T/wr*?, nibbling at thistle, stand Jem, Joe, and Marv, 

On their foreheads, O InnTilde ! erumpleil h«>rns had: 

There Tom Avith his tail, and pour William all hairy, 
lleclmed in a comer, are eliowiiig the eud.“ 

If London was unjust to him, the wisoat'ros of Glouccster- 
shiro thought that burning was his (It punisluuent. One dour 
old lady, whenever she saw him leaving his house, used to run 
out and attack him with indc^seribahle vivacity. ISo your 
book,’* cried this charming matron, in genuine Glouccslershire 
dialect, ‘*is out at last. Well ! I can tell ,on tliat there* bean’t 
a copy sold in our town, nor shan’t neither, if 1 can help it.** 
On nearing, subseciuont to the puhlieation of th(‘ book (a 
great oifcuce to the old lady !), some r»imours of vaccination 
failures, the saine goodie bustled u[) to th(‘ doctor and cnVil, 
with galling irony, ^‘Shan’t us have a gcjieral inoculation 
now ?. ** 

But Jennor was compensated for this woriliy Avoman’s 
opposition in the eiithuKsiastic support of Rowland Hill, who 
not only advocated vaccination in his ordinary conversation, 
but from the pulpit ust*d to say, after hi.s M(*rrnon to Ids con- 
gregation, wherever he preaclital, “ I. am ready to va<.‘cinate to- 
morrow moruing as many children as you choose ; and if you 
wish them to escape that liorrid di.soase, the small-pox, you 
will bring them.” A Vaccine Board was also (istahlisbed 
at the Surrey Chapel — i,e, the Octagon Chapel, in Blackfriars 
Bond. 

“My Lord,’* said Kowland Hill once to a nobleman, “allow 
me to present to your Lordship iny friend. Dr Jenner, who has 
been, the means of saving nujirc lives than any other man.’* 

- f* Ah!*’ observed Jeuuer, “would that I, like you, could 

gay^BOuls.*’ 

"iWrO was no cant in this. Jenner was a simple, unadected, 
and 4<S>vput man. His last words Avere, “ I do not marvel tliat 
men ar 0 grateful to me, bat 1 am sur})rise(l that they <1^ 
not feel gratitude to (rod for ma ;*ag mo a medium of good.” 

Of Jenner’smoro sprightly humour, the following c])igrarn« 
from his pen (communicated to the writer <>1' those |’‘»:.:cs by 
JJk* E. 1). M^r© of Salop), are good specimcfis. 

TO MY C1U<VR. 

“ Soother of an anxious ]c>nr I 

l^arent of a tho^s^tfld pIcasturcA ! 
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With jjvatitudo I own thy power ^ 

And place thee *inoiigs't my choicest treasures. 

Thou caust the keenest pangs disarm 
Which care obtrudes upon the heart ; 

At thy command, my little charm, 

Quick from the bosom they depart/* 

ON TJIB DEATH OF JOHN AND BETTY COLE. 

Why, neighbours, thus mournfully sorrow and fret ? 

Tlcie lie snug and cosy old John and his Hot ; 

Your sighing uiid sobbing ungodly aiul rash is, 

For two knobs of coal that liave now' g me to ashes/' 

ON Misa JENNEU AND MISS EMILY WOKTlirNGTON TEABINO THE 
“ GLOBE ” NIiWSl*Al'i:ji. 

“ The greatest curse that hath a name 
]\lost certainly from \vonian came. 

Two of the sox the other night — 

We, 11 arm’d with talons, venom, spite, — 

]*nird caps, you say ?—a great woiuler 1 
By Jove, they pull’d the globe asunder!" 

Dr Jonner was very fond of scribblin^r currente calmo 
such verses as these. The following specimens of his literary 
prowess have, we believe, never before betm published. 

HANNAH BALL. — A SONG. 

** Farewi’ll, yc dear lasses of towm and of city, 

S\v('pt ladies, adieu to you all ! 

Don’t show a frowu, though I tunc up a ditty 
In piaisc of fair Hannah Ball. 

** T’other eve, as T rambled her snug cottage by, 

Sly Cupid determined niy fall, 

The rogue, ’bfeiid of daits,\shot the beams of her eye, 

The eye of my fair Hannah Ball. 

So HW'(‘ctly she look’d, when attired so fine, 

In her Dunstable hat and her shawl, ^ 

Enraptured I crie<l — ‘ ’Tis a Goddess divine * 

* No indeed ’ — she replied — ‘ Hannah Ball,* 

“ The b «oiri of Delia, tho’ whiter than snow, 

Is no more than black velvet pall — 

Compared with my Hannah’s — I’d have you to know- 
Tlie kosom of lair Hannah Ball. 

“ The honey the beo from her jessamine sips 
You’d swear was as hitter as gall, 

Could you taste but the sweets thiit exhale from the lips, 

From the lips of the fair Hannah Bail. 
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“AVliat *9 rouge, or carmine, or tl^e blush of the ro»f 
Why, dead as the Ume on the wall, 

Compared with the delicat^j colour tliat glows 
On tho cheek of my fair Uaiiiiah Ball. 

“ When David melodiously playM to appease 
The troubled emotions of Saul, 

Were his sounds moie enchanting — ah, tell me, than these? 

* Uannah Ball, oh ! the Lur nannuh Ball.* 

** Near yonder fair copse as T pensively rove 
In an eve, when the dews ’giu P) fall ; 

To my sighs how' kind echo responds from the grove— 

* Uauiuh Ball, oh ! the fair Hannah B.ilL.* 

“With graces so winning see Bossi ad’ inerj 
But what*s all his grace? — Why a cpniAvl — 

With rny Hannah eompared, as she .‘skiins through the dance 
Tho lovely, the fair llaimah Bail. 

“The song of the Ufara — tho* great is licr skill, 

Believe me's no more ihan a ‘•dii ill, 

Compared with the rapfurou*. maiiial trill 
Of my charming, my lair Ifaunaii Bali. 

“ For oft in tho moad< at the close of the da)’, 

Near yon murmuring rivuhiN fall, 

Have I heard the .soft uightiiigihj’s soul-piming lay , 

And thought ’twas my fair lluntiah Bali. 

“ To her eyes in Love’s language Tve tolil a soft tale. 

But, alas ! they replied imt ai all ; 

Yet bfishfuluess oft wdl our ])?i-^ions c.iuccal; 

Oil! tho modest, the fair Hannah Ball, 

Ye Cods ! would you nuilcc the dear creature my wife, 

Witli thanks would [ bow to you all ; 

IIuw smoothly woultl tlr n run the wheels of my life, 

With my charming, n:y fair Hannah Ball. 

“ But should my petition bo flung from tho skies, 
ril take tho bare bodkin or awl ; 

Yes! the cold seal of Death shall be fw*d on my eye.«,-- - 
What’s Life without fair Hannah Balk” 

This is a happy little satire on a villae;c scamlal. I'li' 
Methodist parson and Koger were amongst the doctor 'rf rustic 
neighbours. 

On a quarrel between Butler, tho Metlu>di4 parson of Fram))t'm, v ' 
his clerk. Butler accused the clcik of steal iiig hL and itk 

ftccUi'^'d Butler of stealing his bacon. 

“ Quoth good parson Butler to Iiog‘>rs his rhtrk, 

* How things come lo light tluit arc done in thi* dark I 
My Avine is all pilfer'd, — a sad piece of woik.— 

But a word with thee, llicbard— I wio thoii’rt no Turk.’ 
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“ * What evils hcfall us ! '—quoth Dick in reply, 

AVhilst contempt raethotlistieal glanced from his eye,— 

* My bacon’s slipt off too— alas, sir ! ’tis true, 

And the fact seems to whisper that — you are no Jew.* *' 

The most daring of Tenner’s epigrams, out of the scores 
that we have perused, is the following — 

ON READING ADASl SMITH. 

“The priests may exclaim agaiii'it cursing and swearing, 

And toll us such things are quite hoyoud bearing ; 

But ’tis clear as tht; day their denouiicing’s a bham ; 

For a thou.saiid good things may be h'arut from Adam** 

Babbage, in his Decline of Science in England,” has re^ 
marked that “ some of the most valuable names which adorn 
the history of Englisli science have boon connected with this 
(tlio medical) predession.” Of those names many have be- 
longed to coiintjy doctors ; amongst which Tenner has a con- 
spicuous place.* 

Tenner was a bright representative of that class of medi- 
cal practitioners — sagacious, w'cll-instructed, courageous, and 
self-dependent in intellect — who, at the close of tlie last cen- 
tury, began to spring up in all parts of the country, and have 
rapidly increased in number; so that now the prejudiced, 
vulgar, pedantic doctors of Sterne’s and Smollett’s pages 

* Medical readers will he amused with the following letter, written by 
Dr Jcniu'v, showing us it does the excess of caution with which he prepart d 
his patienta for the trilling operation of vaccination. 

“Sir, 

“ I was absent from home when your obliging letter of the' 24th 
November ai rived; but I do not think this is likely to occur again for some 
time, and 1 sliall therefore be very happy to take your little family under my 
rare at the time you mention— the latter end of January, Our arrange- 
iiK uts must ho caiofnll y made, as the children must be met here by propel 
for transioniiig tho Vaccine Lymph ; for on the accuracy of this 
part of ^he proi'rss nmeli dopends. It may be necessary to observe also, that 
amonp tho greatest iiu])eilinients to vneoination (indeed the greatest) is an 
eruptive state of tlie bkiu on tho child intended to receive the infection. On 
this subject. I wrote a jmper so long ago as tbe year 1804, and took much 
pains to eiiCidat,o it , luit 1 am sorry to say the attention that has been paid 
to it by the Kmuli) in general has been bv no means equal to its importance, 
'flii. ' k rock oil \\Snoh vacematioii has been often wreck'd; but there is 
no \< as it was so eloaily laid down in tho chart. 

“ I am, Sir, your obedient 
and very humble servant, 

‘‘Ldward Jonek.’ 
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are extinct — more to bo found on the face of tlu‘ earth 
than are the drunken sijuires who palrunis.ed and insuUeil 
them. ' 

Of such a sort was Samuel Parr, tl»e fatlu'r of llu' famous 
classic scholar and Whij^ politician of ilie same uanu\ The 
cider Parr was a g^eneral practitioner at Harrow, “a man ” (as 
his son described him) “of a very robust and vipjorous intel- 
lect.” Educated in his early years at Harrow Scliool, Samtud 
Parr (the son) was taken from that S])lendid somiiiary at the 
age of fourteen years and apprenticed to his faiher. Por 
three or four years he applied himself to the mastery of the 
elements of surgical and medical knowledgi* —dispensing mtj- 
dicines, «|9sisting at operations, and perlbiining all the duties 
which a country doctor’s pu]>il was ex[)ected to j)('i’fonn. 
But he had lud nerve enough tor flu* surgical departim‘ut of 
the profession. “Por a physician,” ho iisi*d to say, “ [ 
might have done well, but for a surgeon ue\<jr.'* His father 
consequently sent him to Camhrulge, and allowed him to 
turn his lutellccls to those ]mrsuiLs in \shicli Nainn* had 
best iitted him to excel. J)r Parr’s reininiHcences of this 
period of medical instruction wcn» nearly all plciiMMut-'and 
some of them wore exquisitely droll. At that early ago his 
critical taste and faculty caused him to 8iibj(»ct the prescrip- 
tions that came under his notice to a nu>ro exact scrutiny 
than the dog-Latin of physicians usually undergoes. 

“Pather,” critid the boy, glancing his eye over a prcrtcrip- 
tion, “here’s another mistake in the grammar!” 

“Sam,” answered the irritable sire, “d the prescrij)- 

tion, make up the medicine.” 

Laudamnn was a preparati on of opium just tlien coming 
into use. Mr Parr used it at iirst sparingly ami cautiously. 
On one occasion he administered a. small quantity to a fialiciit, 
and the next day, pleased with the etfeots of the dose, ex]»re8s- 
ed hi** intention’ (but hesitatingly) to repeat it. 

“You may do that .^alcly. sir,” said the son. 

“Don’t he rash, boy. Begiimers are always ton hold. 
How shotdd you know what is safe r ” askonl tlic J'ailu r. 

“Because, sir,” was the an. ...nr, “when I made up the, 
prescription yestc^rday, 1 doubled the dosix * 

“ Doubled the doki I How dared you thal ? " e Maim- 
ed angry senior. 

“ Bei'ause, air,” answered little Sam, coolly, “/ ya/v yoa 
Jieai/atfi.** 

The hither who would not feel pride iu such a non would 
not deserve to have him. 
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Tlioufjh Parr made choice of another profesisioTi lio always 
retaiiietl a deep respect lor his father’s calling and the practi- 
tioners of it ; medical men forming a numerous and im])ortant 
portion of liis acquaintance. In his years of ri[)est judgmout 
he often declared that “ he considered the medical pi'<)tessors 
as the most learned, enlightened, moral, and liberal class of 
the coiiununity.** 

How many pleasant reminiscences this writer has of cf)im- 
try surgeons- -a class of men in1(‘resting to an o!)scrv<T of 
manners, as they comprise more distinct types of clsaratT t 
than any other professional body. Jlail to thee, Dr Agricid.i ! 
more yeoman tlian mcaat^ blulf, hearty, and bemevoient., hast- 
ening away from fanciful patients 1u tby farm, about whuli 
it is thy pleasure, early and late, to trudge, vigilant and caimv', 
clad in velvt^tcen jacket and leathern gaiters, armed ^\iih 
spud-stick or doiiblo-barrel gun, and looking as unlilvo Andrtuv 
Borde or Dr JSlo[) as it is possible to conceive mortal ! What 
an eccentric, pious, tyrannical, most humane giant tlioii art* 
Whoi thou wast mayor of thy borough, what lawless law 
didst thon maintain ! With thine own arm and oaken slick 
didst thou fii.stigute the drunken poacher who beat bis wife; 
and the little children, who made a iioisi* in fhq market-sipiarr 
on a Sunday, tlum didst incarcerate (for the sake of 
morality) in *‘tlio goose-house for two hours; but (for tlu? 
sake of mercy) tlum didst causi' to be served out to each pri- 
soner one large gingerbread buu — to soften the hardships of 
captivity. When the ague raged, and J)ro^islons wtu’c scarce 
in wdiat the poor still refer to as ‘Mhe bad year,” what prv’- 
8cri]jtitins didst tluiu, as parisli-doctur, shower down on the 
fever-ridden Glutton and gin, beef and wiJie--sucb w\'i\‘ 
li»y orders! The parsons said bravo! and elapt thee on the 
back ; but (he guardliuis of the poor and the relievijig otliccrs 
were up in arms, and siiininon(*(l Ihoc befon^ a solemn tri- 
bunal at 1 he union-house — ‘ the board ! ” in fact. What an in- 
dignaj t oath and M*ri‘am of ridicule didst thou give, when an 
attorney *^ 0 * t't'aclc of “the board") endeavoured to instil 
into t.iy u'.iud lii ' tirst ])riuciple.s of supply and demanti, and 
that grandest law i)f polirical economy — to wit, if tin re are 
loo 'utiny p.or ptiiplc in a. neighbourhood, they must ho 
etai % ihh {}{' \\. luio one where they will not he in tiie way; 
and iijcre arc too man; ptmr people in the entire world, 
they uiu^t he starved out of that also into anotjjer, where 
theredi h(‘ more room for them! And what was th\ aU'^wer 
to the . hurman's remark, ‘‘ DoeLor, if nmnon and gin are tho 
oniy mediemes iliat ^ ’ll eure the sick poor, you must supply 
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thorn Tonrsolf, in accordance with your C(»nttMct’*? What 
was thy answer? Why, a shower ot‘ buL-lu'rs' and \intners’ 
hills, pulled tVorii the pockets of thy ancicMit i'ray coat --bills 
all reetdptod, and showing; that, before askin^^ the ratopaytTS 
for a doit, Hum hadwst expended every penny of thy salary of 
.Cl 7)0 oil mutton and giii, beef and wine -for the sii-k poor! 
AVIiat a noble answer to a petty taunt ! 'I'he chairman 
blushed. The attorney hurried away, sawm; he luul to be 
prr^iMit at an auelion. The great majorily of “ tlu‘ luiard 
came to a n'solulion, engaging to support yiui in your seliemefl 
for ludjiing the poor through ‘‘tlio bad year." lull the play 
was not yet at an end. Some rumours of wh.if had oeeurred 
at the board reaching the ears of a few poor peasrinls, they 
made bold to thank thee for thy cvt'i-tiou-, in thm’r bclialf. 
blow didst thoii receive iluunr — Wild a violout Inrangm? 
against their incorrigible l.i/.iiu'^s and »lis!u<i)esly an assur- 
aiu e that half their siillering.-« sjwiinii from lindro\\u vices— - 
and a veluanent decl.iration ih.ti. f.ir foui .-p- .ikmg a go«Hl 
‘Aoi'd for thein to ihe uu.irdians. iIi.mi eooii-iul ihe stern- 

est, and crmdlosl rif inea^nn 

A. man ol‘. not her iuouIjI and temper wa^ t(ie u riler’s fl(»ar 
friend }’’e]i\. (lent]«‘ and .iivleut, ir.oojini .is a summer even- 
ing, and unyieldi.ig as a ro< k, modont but hrav, nnohtnislve 
)uit fcarh's.s. he h;id .a mind that p.ngs on)\ e<mld rightls read. 
I) ’Ijeatc in frame, a> he \\a< rei)i:ed ui iuieih ei. |u* ci»u!d not 
eudiin* riulc e\<a'! ion or Mil ' ir plru'iiro. Aetivc in mind, he 
sill* pos^•>H^.!!•d ;i vein of niimit le'e. t }iuroughl\ appreciating 
llu‘ pli'.a.^Uio of dn-amii'g Hie \>lio)e i|ay hmg mi a sunny 
••*'«;r in a gai’«len. surrounded with bright ttowio's and 
I're.iiliing .a perfumed air. In the hoi season the eoiintry 
f’-eeple used lo \\ateli tiiejr tlovM ' traversing the, eountrv in 
hi.s rapacious [ihacioii. Aloim, wiihoul a servauf by his alihg 
hf* licld the reuis in in'* hamU, hut lu bn reveries all^igetlier 
forgot to use theiji. Som* times lie would fall asleep, and 
Irav d for miles in a stale of uneouseiousness. hiiS great phleg- 
* mat le hor^ti pouudiMg the du-^t .it llie rate of live mil'’s an 
liour, I'lu? .soinnidri\ ei’ou.s iloefor ic'e^’eame to harm. Ili.s 
steed knew how to keep on the le*’‘-haml side of tiie road, 
under ordinary cirenm>iauees pas-.,ug all \<-h!ctes seeurely, 
but ru‘ver tliinking of overMking any ; and the eiuiu! r- ^/yeo- 
ple, omongst whom the doetor spent liis (lay-, made h e- 
servat.on fnjin bodily harm an ohjei 1 (tf tluar eipemai 
Ofitui did a rustic wa\ f.in*r e\lrieaie fhi* fjocifu'^ e«j;epag. 
from a perilous position, and then ‘‘Cud it on mu’iN ^Mtiioet 
d.'iturbing the gcothanao by waking luni, s.eue placia, 
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equable man was Felix in society, that he was on these pro- 
fessional excursions — nothing alarming or exciting him. It 
was in his study that the livelier elements of his nature came 
into play. Those who, for the first time, conversed with him 
in private on his microscopic and cliemical pursuits, his re- 
searches in history, or his labours in speculative or natural 
philosophy, caught fire from his fire and were inspired with 
liis enthusiasm. 

Felix belonged to a class daily becoming more numerous ; 
Miles was of a species that has already become rare — the 
army surgeon. 'Plie necessities of the long war caused the 
enrolment of numbers of young men in Ihe ranks of the me- 
dical profession, whose learning %vas not their highest rocom- 
inf’ndaiion to respeud. An old navy surgeon, of no small wit, 
and an infinite caj)acity for the consumption of strong liquors 
— wine, brandy, Avhisky, usquebangli (anything, bO long as it 
was slrong) — giiv(i a graphic description to this WTiier of his 
oxaininatiou on things pertaining to surgery by the Navy 
Board. 

Well,” said the narrator, putting down his empty glass, 
and filling it again with Madeira — ‘‘1 w'as shown into the 
examination-room. Large table, and half-a-dozen old genl !e- 
inen at it. ‘Big-wigs, no doubt,’ thought I ; ‘and sure as my 
name is Symonds, they’ll pluck me like a pigeon.’ 

“ ‘ Well, sir, wluit do you know about the science of your 
profi'ssioTi ? ’ asked the stout man in the chair. 

‘'"iMore than he dot’s of Iho practice, I’ll be bound/ 
titiered a lit lie wasp of a dandy —a "SW^st End ladies’ doctor. 

“ I tiTmbled in my shoes. 

“‘Well, sir,’ continued the stout man, ‘what would you 
do if a man was brought to you during action with his arms 
and legs shot 0 If ? Now, sir, don’t keep the Board waiting! 
AVhat woiihl you do ? IMake haste ! ’ 

“‘By Jove, sir!’ 1 answered — a thought just striking me 
— ‘ r should pitch him overboard, and go on to some one else 
I coulti be of more servict' to.’ 

“ By ! every one j)reseni burst out laughing ; and they 

passt'd me diit'clly, sir -passed me directly I ” 

The examiners doubtless felt that a young man who could 
inanifest such presence of mind on such an occasion, and so 
wall reply to a ternn-izing question, might be trusted to act 
wise'l v on other emergencies. 

]\Iaijy stories of a similar kind are very old aeqaintaneea of 
most or'{)ur readers. 

“ Wlua ” — an examiner of the same Board is reported to 
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lifivo said to a candidate— ‘‘would you have recourse to if, 
after havintr iiiellcctually tried all the oialijiary (liaj)horclics’ 
you wanted to throw your patient, in as slion a*" time as possi- 
ble, into a profuse porspi ration ? ” 

“ I should seud him here, sir, to be cxamiiu d,” was the 
reply. 

Xot less happy was the audacity of the ineditnil student to 
Abcrncthy. 

“ Wliat would you do,” bluntly iiKpiircd the Burgeon, ** if 
a mail was brought to you with a broken leg ? ” 

“ Set it, sir,” was the reply. 

“ Good — very good — yoiEre a very pleasmil, witty yoimg 
man ; and doubtless you can tell me what mr <i'les of my body 
1 should set ill motion if 1 kicked you, as you deservi' to be 
kicked, for your impertinence.’* 

“You would set in mofion,” responded Uu* ytuith. with 
perfect coolness, “the 1lc\ors and exleu^<»rs of my right arm ; 
for 1 should imiuedialely knock you dovMi " 

If the gcntlcnuMi so sent forth lo Kill and cun' were not 
overstocked ivith profe.ssioiial learnings lino ^oo^ aeijuirod a 
knowh'dgo of tlitar art in that, la-.st of ail so)hm)1.s- e\[)eri<'iiei\ 
At the conclusion of the great uar lliey w^ re turned huisc 
upon the conntrv, and from ihcir body eame many of the best 
and most sue«‘essful jiractilioiiers of (*verv eounty •>f tlu‘ 
kingdom. The race is fast diing out. A \\'aterloo hampn-l 
of im'dical ullieers, sc'rviug iu our army at Ih.at mmuoralde 
battle, would at the present turn* gatlua’ (ogetlin* only a small 
number of vcl<*rans. This wrilm- ran I’eim iuhiM* when they 
were plentiful ; ami, iu company with l\\f) or three of tin? best 
of their class, he spent many ot ilie, liappii'st da\s of his boy- 
hood. An aroma of old camp h o hung about them, ^fhey 
rode bettor liorscs, and more boldly, than lliC other doctors 
round about. JIomcvit re^pl•l'tahlo they might have hisajmo 
with inereased u’ars and jin-spcritv, they n*taincd the mili- 
tary knack of making themM-Kos optw-ially comfortable umlor 
• anv untoward combiualiou <>f t‘.\tonial eiri'ninslarmos. 'fo 
gallop over a bleak heath, through the cold fog r.f a mooulesa 
Deci'inbcr night; to sit lor hour.s * a stilling garrrt by a 
paupi'r’s j.'sllot ; to gi» for t<*n ila\s wiilmut shs jueg fUi a Ix fl, 
without undressing, ami xxit’h the wi'ur of sixteon lumni out of 
every twent\-fonr spent on hoi>eha«*k — wore only featur^^s of 
“duty/’ ami therefore to bo borne manfully, and with gener 
ous enuuranee, at the time — ami, in the retro-peet, Iu h«'talki*d, 
of with contentment -and hilaiity. 'fh' V lo\ed the 

bottle, too — as it ought to be loved : on lit oc'ciniuns driuka.'g 
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any given quantity, and, in return, giving any quantity to 
drink; treating claret and the iliiniKT wines witli a levity at 
limes savouring of disdain; but having a dc(‘p and unvarving 
anVclioii for good sound [)ort, and, at the Jater hours, vt^ry hot 
and very strong wtiisky and water, wifJt a slice of lemon in each 
tumbler. How they would talk during their potations ! What 
stories and songs! George the .Fourth (even according to 
Ins own showing) had scarce more to do in bringing about the 
victory at AVaterloo than they. Lord Anglesey’s l(‘g must 
have been am])iitaled thrice ; for this writer knew three sur- 
geons who each— S(‘paratcly, and by himself ~ performed the 
op(M‘ation. Hut this sort of boasting wrs never inilulged in 
before the — 1h tumbler. 

IVlay a word not he here said on the toping eon ntrv (hjetor? 
Shame on tlies(' tinH‘s ! ten years henee mie will not be able to 
tind a bil)ul(»us apothecary, though search be made ihroujjluait 
the land from Dan to IjecM’.'^lu'ba ! Sailors, amongst ilie many 
sn[)erslitioiis to which thty cling wiMi tenacity, retain a deeidt'd 
])refer(Mice for an inelirious to a sober surgeon, ^ot many 
Y('ars biiie(\ in a fishing village* on the (‘astern const, there fhuir- 
ish(‘(l a doctor in gi'(‘at ri‘[ade amongst tlic poor ; and Ins in- 
Ihuau'e oven’ his hnmhli* ]jati(‘iits literally depended on the fact 
that he was sure, once in the 1bnr-aml-tw(*nty hours, to b(‘ 
handsomely infoxicatt'd. (lKirh‘s Diek'ms has told the puldit* 
how, when lu^ bought the raviui immortalised in “ llariiahv 
Budge,” tlu‘ vendor of that sagacious bird, after enumeratiug 
his various acc'oniplisluneiits and exeelUuici^s, coju-luded, “ Ihit, 
sir, if you want him to coim* out \erv strong, yon must >how' 
hie. a drunk man.” Tin* simple villagers of .Kllntheaeh had a 
hrm faith in tlu* strengthening cllecls of looking at a li()sy 
doctor, 'fhey always postpoiu‘d their \isits to Dr Aliitchkin 
till o\(*ning. luv'ause then they liad the hiaielit- of the l(‘arned 
man in hi.s higlu'st intellect iial condition. ” .Dorn’t goo to he i’ 
the mornin', er <*an’t doctvu* noways to speak on tills er’s had 
a glass,” was the advice invariably given to a stranger not 
aware the dtu-tor's little peculiarities. 

Atutchkiu was unqii(‘.stionably a shrewd fellow, allhougli 
he did his best to darken the light with which nature had en- 
dowed him. One dav , accompanied by liis apprentice, lie 
V‘"il.#l a. small tenant farmer who had been thrown on his 
' a smart attack of bilious fever. After looking at 
his patieul’s ti.>ngue aiiu leeling J'rbjmlse, he said somewhat 
fihiirplv . - ' 

" Ah ! ’ ti.s no use doing wliat's right for'jv3u, if you will bo 
bo imprudent.*' ^ ^ 
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“ Oo»)(lnt\s?«. (l(K'tor, what do }<)ii nu*an ? ” rosjxwulril ihc 
Sick man ; I Imso tluia* iiothiiiij; imprudent.” 

\V liat ! — nothin*; iinprudent ? Why, bloss iiu% man, \oii 
havo liad ijreeii ])eas for diiiiKT.” 

” So I h:ut‘, t^ir. Ihii how ditl you find that nut r ” 

“ hi your ])ulso-" in your piihe. It was \ery foolish. Alind. 
yon mavu’t o«)inniit sueli au indisorotiou inrain. ll mi‘dit cost 
you your life.” 

The ])ati(*nt, of eourse, was impn^ysod with AMuleliKiifs 
aciitouoss, and so was the ap|>renlirt‘. When the lad and Ins 
iiKHter had retired, the former aski d: — 

** llow did you kiuiw he had taken pi‘as for illimer, sir ? 
(U’eonrso it wasn’t Ida pulse that told son ” 

‘‘ Why, hoy,” the iiistruetor rejilied, “ I saw the pea-shidls 
that had been thrown into tl»e yard, ami I iln^w my infenmee.” 

The liiiit was not tlirouii away on tiu' \onn;;s(er. A few 
days afterwards, beinii: s(‘nt !«• rail on the same* ease, be a[i- 
jjroaehed tlio siek man, and, h»oIun‘; sery ob.^ervant, felt the 
jmise. 

“All! ~nm -by Jose ! ” o\ehmned the lad, mimirkim.' bis 
master’s man mn*, “ this IS seiy imprudent, ll mas cost yon 
s.iin* life. \V"liy, man, yon'se eal< n a liorsi* for your dinner ” 
d’he fever patient Mas infuriated \silh what he naturally 
reijarded as im jtert inema*. ih.d Ik* .*:enl a patlietie statemeid of 
l!ie iiiMjll odeivil him to Mnteldvin. ()n (jne.vjtioniuL' Ins [m[)il 
as to w hat he meant by lu'eusing a man, rediic’ed witli Kieluiess, 
i<t ba\ni*4 eonsiimed k*j lar*;(? and tmigli an animal, lln; doetor 
\N as ansNNered- - 

“Why, sir, as I passoil (]in»u!;h from the yard J hum Iho 
saddle haii^diiLj np in the kiteh(*n.” 

'fids story is a \ery am-ient .<*. It may possibly be found 
in one of the ijunierons erbtions of Joe Milh;r’s fueetiae 'I'he 
\\riter has, hoMe\er, never m»*t with it in ])rint, and the iirsl 
time he heard it, Dr M uteldvii),of h’i i ut hear h, was made to li*;nre 
in it in the matter aboie de.-^'nbed. 

The fchrowdne>s of 3IutrhI;iii’s aj)prentieo puts ns in mind 
of tlie saoaeity of the li} dropatlne doctor, inentioneil in the 
“ Lifi^ of Mr AsslnAini Sjidtli.” A ,, iitleman di‘votc‘d t*j fox- 
liuiitinjj; and detsp potations muh imineed, by tin* mastm* f»f the 
Tedwurth Hunt, to }i:i\<' reeour.se to the uator eiire, *'e 
if it M'onld not relieve 1dm of ehr<iine {'out. and n r e- 
tliing ef Jie freshness of youth. T).o mvalid di; the ad- 

\iee, and in ob(*dience to the directions of a ity<lropallne phy- 
sician, pri:)Ceeiled to swathe Ids body, njiun t*j his ni'jhlly 

rest, with wet bandages. The air uus cluli, and the water 

21 
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looked — very — cold. The patient shivered as his volet puddled 
the bandages about in the cold element. He paused, as a 
schoolboy does, before taking his first “ header *’ for the year 
on a keen May morning ; and during the pause much of his 
noble resolve oozed away. 

“ John,** at last he said to his valet, “ put into that d 

water half a dozen bottles of port wine, to warm it.** 

John having carried out the direction, the bandages, satu- 
rated with port wine and water, were placed round the corpu- 
lent trunk of the invalid. The next morning the doctor, on 
paying his visit and inspecting the linen swathes, instead of 
expressing astonishment at their discoloration with the juice 
of, the grap<*, observed, with the utmost gravity : — 

“Ah, th»‘ system is acting beautifully. See, the port wino 
is already beginning to leave you ! ** 

A ditlcrent man from Dr Mutchkin was jovial Ambrose 
Harvey. Twenty years ago no doctor throughout his couuty 
was more successful — no man mOrc beloved. By natunll 
strength of character he gained leave from society to follow 
his own humours without let, hindrance, or censure. Latlu*H 
did not think the less highly of his professional skill In cause 
he visited them in pink, and left their bedsides to ride across 
the country with Lord Clieveley*s hounds. JSix feet high, haud- 
8om(5, licarty, well-bred, Ambrose had a welcome whercvi r 
there was joy or sickness. To his little wife he was devotedly 
attached aud very considerate ; and she in return was viuy 
■ fond, and — what with woman is the same thing — very jealous 
of him. He was liked, she w'ell knew, by the eouiilry ladies, 
nmny of whom were so lar her superiors in rank and beauty 
^nd aceomplishments, that it was only natural in the 
^sjpd little soul to entertain now and then a snspicious 
feXosity about the movements of her husband. AV’us it iio- 
cur'kbut the delicate health of l^ady Ellin that took him so 
. thio^v to Jlove irall ? JIow it came about, from hat cha- 
^^l'^*'“bi8pcTings on the part of kind friends, from what 
ritabk^ Wt original sin in her own gentle breast, it would bo 
wo^t^ngs Oiut ’tis a fact that, when Hove Hall was mentioii- 
bard to sayj the little wife’s heart and colour left her 

ed,aqiiick paiU (v{ii|i qui'ckly, and in increased quantity. The 
cheek, to r^Surri .. 'Nscoyered the groundlessness of her fears, 
limo came whenshV^i*. she had never, in any unguarded 
a.'.d^waa deeply xbanktui or foolish tears, or sharp reply, re- 
moment, by clouded brovt. Just ut the time that Mrs Am- 
vealed the foUv ot her h< this trial of her allection, Ambrose - 
biDse was in the ihidat Iq drive over to a town twelve miles 
. obtamed her penhisaioi^ 
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distant, to attend the hunt dinner. The night of that dinner 
was a memorable one with the doetor a wife. Ambrose had ])ro- 
inised to be home at eleven o’clock. Jhit twelve had atruek, and 
here he had not returned. One o’clock — two o’clock 1 Mo hus' 
band ! The servants had been aent to bod lour hours ago ; and 
Mrs Ambrose sate alone in her old wainscotted parlour, with a 
lamp by her side, sad, and pale, and feverish — as w'akeful as the 
ln)u^e-dcjg out of doors, that roamed round the house, barking 
out his dissatisfaction at the prolonged absence of his master. 

At length, at half-past two, a sound of wheels was at the 
door, and in another minute Ambrose entered the hall, and 
greeted his little wife. Ah, Mrs Ellis, this writer will not pain 
you by entering into details in this |i|rt of Ins story. In de- 
fence of Ambrose, let it be said that it‘.yvas only time in all 
his married iile that ho paid too euthusiastio homage to the 
god of wine. Soinelhing he inuinhieil about hm'ng tired, and 
having a headache, and then he wulktJiJ, not over-slcadily, up- 
stairs. J\)or Mrs Ambrose! It was not any gotnl asking him^ 
what liad k(»pt liim out so late. I licensed, frightemal, mid jealous, 
llir poor little lady could not rest. Sh$ must have oue doubt 
r**.soi\ed. Win re had her husband lnH*a all this time? Had 
he been nnmd by Hove Hall? Had sle relha'ted, sbe wauibl 
have seen his Ihuvhic drowsiness was tin* be.st possible e\ i- 
deiice that he liad not eomo iroiii a huly’s drawing-rooin. Hut 
jealousy Iovc’kS blindness. A thouglil sei/.ed the little wo- 
man's head ; she licard the step of Ambrose’s man in the kil- 
eln‘n. about ti) retire to rest. Ah, lie gonld t(*ll her. A w^ord 
fnjiu him wouhi put all things riglit. ^iuick as thought, with- 
out c»)nsuh'ring her own or her hiishalwl’s dignity, the angry 
little wile haslemMl down-stair.s, and enien.*d ihekiti-lien where 
John was paving his respects to a(*mc8np[»er and mild ah* that 
had been left out for him. As evd foalune would have it, the 
step she had taken to mend matters i^adc them worse. 

Oh, John,” said the lady, telliiij^ a harmless fib, “1 have 
just come to see if cook left you out a good supper.” 

John "iiiost civil and trnstwortliy of grooms* —rose, and 
poising himself on his heels, iiiade a respectful obeisanco to 
Ills mibtreas, not a little surprised at her anxiety for his comfort. 
Hut, aia.s! the* potations at the hunt-dinner had not been coii- 
iiued to the gentlemen of the liunt.t John had, in strong <de, 
taken as deep draughts of gladness^ 4jnbrose had in. wn.c. 
At a glance his mistn*ss saw the stw of the case, ;uHi iii her 
fright; hosing all caution, put her (jlpiition point-blank, and 
with imperious din pleasure— “ John^ 
master been ? — tell me mstantl/.’* 
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An Admirable servaut— honest and well-intentioned at all 
times— just then confused and loquacious— Joliu remembered 
him bow often his masto bad impressed upon him that it was his 
duty not to gossip about tbo places he stopped at iu his rounds, 
as professional secrecy was a virtue scarcely less necessary in 
a doctor’s man-servp-nt than in a doctor. Acting on a miufdle- 
headed reminiscence of his instructions, John reeled towards 
•bis mistress, endeavouring to pacify her with a profusion of 
duteous bobbings of the bead, and iu a tone of piteous s) mpa- 
thy, and with much iiicoherunee, made this memorable answer 
to her question: “I’m vut sorry, nmiru and I do hope, mum, 
you won’t bo angry. 1 alius wish to do }o\i my best duty- - 
that I do, mum— and you’re a most goml, a liable missus, and 
1, and cook, and all on ua are very grateful to you.” 

\ “Never mind that. Where have yon and your master 
been ? That’s my question.” 

“ Indeed, mum— 1 darnatcllye, it would bes goodasme])lat:e' Ij 
\vV master. X dare not say where we ha’ been, lor mastcif ' 
rckwested me patiklcr not to dewulgo.” 

Uut thou hadst not wronged thy wife. It was not thine 
to hurt any living thing, dear friend. All who knew thee will 
bear witness that to thee, and such as thee, Crabbe ])ointed 
not his bitter lines ; — 

** But soon a loud and hasty summons calN, 

{Shakes the tliiii roof, and erhcK'^ louiul tho walls; 

Anon a tigurc enteis, quaintly neat, 

All pride and bii!)ine'«s, bustle and coneciU 
looks nnaltcr'd by the.*s« scenes of woo, 

AVith hpt'cd that entering speaks hts haste to go ; 

Ilo bids the g)i/.ing tbrong around him dy, 

And carries Futo and rh>sic in his eye ; 

A potent quack, long veiM d iu human ills, 

Who Hrst iJLsuils the \ieliin whom he kills, 

Whoso murd’rous hand a dropsy bench protect, 

And whoso most tender nurey is neglect. 

^ Paid by tho Pari**!! for attendance here, 

He wears contempt umm his sapient sneer. 

In hMc ho seeks the Vd where iniscry lici, 

Imnatience mark'd in his averted eyes ; 

And, some hiibitu;d queiies hurrii'd o’ or,' 

Wilbowt reply, he rushes to the door; 

His drooping patient, long inured to pain, 

And long unhccdc\l, knows remonstranco vain ; 

He ocMen now tlic feeble help to crave 
Of iiuiili Mbt mutely hastens to tile gravc.^ 

.'"I/ , 1 

TH*,JS2^D. 






